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PREFACE 


FROM  among  many  papers  by  Sir  Benjamin  1  rowne,  the 
following  thirty-two  have  been  selected  as  t*'  .nost  useful 
and  characteristic.  While  many  existed  only  in  m?  script  or  in 
the  fugitive  form  of  letters  or  articles  to  daily  papers,  s^nie  have 
already  appeared  in  magazines,  and  for  leave  to  reprint  these,  we 
desire  to  express  our  thanks  to  the  Editors  of  the  National  Review^ 
the  7inus  and  the  Engimr ,  ind  at  the  same  time  to  offer  our 
apologies  if  we  have  in  any  instance  failed  to  ask  permission. 

Sir  Benjamin  Browne  felt  strongly  that  when  the  great  under- 
ly-'g  principles  of  life  had  once  been  discerned,  they  co  J  be 
applied  lo  politics,  industrial  questions,  and  private  conduct  alike. 
These  were  the  permanent  Form,  into  which  could  be  moulded 
the  material  of  each  day's  events  as  they  arose.  This  necessarily 
involved  a  certain  amount  of  repetition  in  his  writings,  because, 
in  discussing  different  questions  before  different  listf'ners,  oi  in 
approaching  them  from  different  standpoints,  he  came  back  again 
and  again  to  these  underiying  principles,  and  drove  then  mc 
by  reiterated  blows.  Reading  through  his  scattered  wrif  i  is 
like  listening  to  a  sonata  where  three  or  four  leadiiij  themes 
dominate  the  music,  emerging  repeatedlj'  in  var-.ne  keys,  and 
giving  coherence  to  the  whole. 

The  dates  when  the  various  papers  we.  .vritten  must  of  course 
be  borne  in  mind,  as  some  of  the  statistics,  accurate  at  the  time, 
may  have  altered.  The  date  of  each  paper  is  printed  at  the  head 
of  the  page.  From  the  historic  point  of  view,  they  show  the 
consistent  evolution  of  his  opinions. 

One  good  result  of  this  disastrous  war  may  be  that  all  classes  of 
the  nation,  with  conscience  aroused,  may  attack  the  problems  of 
the  industrial  worid  in  a  better  spirit.  Sir  Benjamin  Browne 
wrote  to  one  of  his  oldest  friends,  "I  often  think,  if  I  had  my 
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industrial  life  to  live  over  again,  I  would  appeal  far  more  to 
people's  hearts,  and  not  trouble  so  much  about  their  heads"; 
and  these  questions  were  always  to  him  alive  with  human  interest. 
But  he  knew  that  however  kindly  the  heart  may  be,  the/acts  that 
govern  political  economy  must  be  known  and  faced;  so  he  gave 
continued  thought  and  study  to  these  facts,  convinced  that 
schemes  of  reform  must  be  built  on  the  rock  of  truth,  not  on  the 
sands  of  sentiment. 

These  papers  are  published  in  the  hope  that  the  experience  em- 
bodied in  them  may  help  some  of  those  who  are  turning  to  study 
these  questions  in  n  new  and  better  mood. 

The  editors  offer  their  warmest  thanks  to  Professor  Edward 
Browne  for  his  help  in  seemg  the  book  through  the  press,  and 
to  Mr  Benjamin  Browne  for  his  advice  as  to  the  selection  of  the 
papers. 

E.  M.  B. 
H.  M.  B. 

Westacres, 

Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 

April  1918. 
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INTRODUCTION 


To  this  small  volume  of  selected  articles  by  the  late  Sir 
Benjamin  Browne,  a  short  sketrh  of  his  life  has  been  prefixed 
in  the  hope  that  it  may  both  serve  as  a  key  to  his  writings,  and 
recall  him,  in  some  measure,  to  his  friends,  though  it  cannot  hope 
to  give,  to  those  who  never  knew  him,  anv  adequate  idea  of  the 
attraction  of  his  character. 

Benjamin  Chapman  Browne  was  bom  on  August  26th  i8w 
at  Stouts  Hill,  Uley,  Gloucestershire.  His  father,  Colonel  Benjamin 
Chapman  Browne,  was  colonel  first  of  the  9th  Lancers  and  then 
o  the  Gloucestershire  Yeomanry,  and  his  mother  was  Miss  Baker 
of  Hardwicke  Court,  Gloucestershire.  He  was  the  youngest  of 
their  three  sons,  and  grew  up  among  a  large  circle  of  cousins,  all 
living  m  the  same  county.  His  home,  Stouts  Hill,  was  a  long 
picturesque  grey  house,  situated  in  one  of  the  loveliest  of  the 
Cotswold  valleys,  the  sides  of  the  hills  being  covered  with  beech 
and  larch  woods,  carpeted  in  spring  with  bluebells.  He  spent  his 
early  years  m  the  ordinary  pasrimes  of  a  boy  in  the  country  His 
home  was  in  a  hunting  neighbourhood,  and  the  Duke  of  Beaufort's 
and  the  Berkeley  hounds  afforded  many  a  day's  sport  to  himself 
and  h's  brothers. 

The  associations  of  his  boyhood  were  of  the  happiest  description 
To  the  end  of  his  life,  Gloucestershire  was  very  dear  to  him  and 
even  after  fifty  years  of  life  and  work  in  the  north,  his  heart 
always  turned  to  the  old  county,  and  anyone  with  a  connection 
or  introduction  from  Gloucestershire  was  sure  of  a  warm  welcome 
Unce  after  he  had  spoken  at  some  public  meeting,  he  related  with 
delight  how  a  stranger  had  accosted  him  afterwards  with  the 
remark.  If  I  may  judge  by  your  speech.  Sir,  you  come  from  the 
west  country,  as  I  do  myself." 

His  father  died  very  suddenly,  while  on  a  visit  to  his  half- 
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brother,  Mr.  Orde  of  Nunnykirk,  in  Northumberland,  when 
Sir  Benjamin  was  a  boy  of  fourteen;  and  from  then,  tul  the  time 
of  his  marriage  his  widowed  mother,  a  woman  of  unusual  force 
of  character  and  great  personal  piety,  was  the  chief  influence  in 
his  life.  He  was  educated  at  Westminster,  and  at  King's  College, 
London,  but  at  the  age  of  seventeen,  he  came  to  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne,  to  serve  his  apprenticeship  under  Sir  William  Armstrong, 
at  the  Elswick  works.  It  was  the  time  of  the  Crimean  War,  and 
his  elder  brothers  were  both  in  the  army.  His  great  wish  was  to 
enter  it  too,  but  at  his  mother's  strongly  expressed  desire  to  keep 
one  of  her  sons  at  home,  he  consented  to  forego  it,  turned  his 
mind  in  a  different  direction,  and  decided  to  study  engineering. 

He  was  not  a  born  mechanician,  like  some  men.  He  never 
aspired  to  the  high  technical  knowledge  of  many  of  his  colleagues. 
What  attracted  him  was  the  idea  of  the  management  of  a  large 
number  of  men,  and  the  co-operation  of  brain  and  hand  workers 
for  some  special  end.  if  he  could  not  be  a  leader  in  war,  he  wished 
to  be  one  in  peace.  He  seer  id  born  to  be  what,  in  the  phrase  of 
a  later  date,  is  known  as  a  "captain  of  industry."  Neither  he  nor 
any  of  his  family  had  the  slightest  knowledge  of  business.  He 
had  everything  to  find  out  for  himself,  as  to  his  own  training  and 
start.  His  relations  were  all  either  quiet  country  gentlemen, 
clergymen,  or  soldiers.  This  perhaps  gives  the  key  to  his  whole 
attitude  towards  industrial  problems.  He  had  in  his  blood  the 
traditions  of  the  squire,  to  whom  the  people  dependent  on  him 
were  the  first  charge  on  his  income  and  care,  and  those  of  the 
commanding  officer,  whose  men  were  as  his  children,  to  be  trained, 
led,  and  kept  in  the  highest  possible  state  of  efficiency.  The 
necessity  of  any  antagonism  between  employer  and'employed  was 
absolutely  foreign  to  his  ideas.  I  think  to  the  very  last  it  gave 
him  a  shock  of  pained  surprise  when  peop'  i  spoke  as  if  the  interests 
of  the  two  were  opposed  to  each  other.  He  would  as  soon  have 
thought  of  husband  and  wife,  or  parent  and  child,  as  necessarily 
in  opposition. 
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At  the  age  of  twenty-one,  he  married  Annie,  daughter  of 
Mr,  Robert  Thomas  Atkinson,  of  High  Cross  House,  BenweU, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  and  step-daughter  of  the  Rev.  Willian. 
Maughan,  the  first  vicar  of  Benwell;  and  they  kept  their  ^  Iden 
wedding  together  several  years  before  his  derth.  Of  his  home-life, 
all  that  need  be  said  is  that  it  was  one  of  almost  unclouded 
happiness.  He  had  nine  children,  of  whom  two  died  in  very  eariy 
childhood;  the  others,  three  sons  and  four  daughters,  sun/ive 
him. 

At  first  he  worked  as  a  civil  engineer,  which  he  greatly  liked. 
The  making  of  roads,  piers,  bridges  and  so  on,  was  to  him  a  very 
enjoyable  and  satisfactory  branch  of  engineering.    He  used  to 
say,  "It  is  a  great  thing  to  have  your  theories  tested  at  once. 
If  your  political  scheme  is  a  mistaken  one,  it  may  take  years  to 
prove  it  so;  but  if  your  theory  of  a  bridge  is  not  right,  it  tumbles 
do-^."  He  worked  on  the  Fahnouth  harbour  works,  on  the  pier 
at  the  mouth  of  the  Tyne,  and  for  several  happy  years  in  the 
Isle  of  Man,  at  both  Castletown  and  Douglas;  but  in  1870,  the 
claims  of  a  rapidly  increasing  family  made  him  anxious  for  more 
settled  work,  and  an  opening  offered  itself  of  taking  over  the 
engine  works  of  Messrs.  R.  and  W.  Hawthorn,  Newcastle-upon- 
Tyne.   It  was  a  very  large  undertaking  for  a  man  of  his  age  to 
find  the  capital  and  the  management.  He  has  told  the  whole  story 
of  it  in  his  History  of  the  new  Firm  of  R.  and  W.  Hav,thom,  and 
how  it  was  only  the  loyal  support  of  his  bankers  and  lifelong 
friends,  Dr.  Thomas  Hodgkin  and  Mr.  John  William  Pease,  that 
enabled  him  to  carry  it  through.  In  the  first  year  of  his  work  as 
senior  partner,  before  things  had  got  into  any  sort  of  shape,  he 
was  confronted  with  the  great  Nine  Hours'  Strike.  It  was  a  time 
of  terrible  strain  and  anxiety  from  every  point  of  view,  and  it 
put  an  end  to  his  youth  once  and  for  all. 

Responsibilities  and  cares  thickened,  chiefly  responsibility  for 
the  capital  entrusted  to  him  by  relations  and  friends,  and  care 
for  the  men  in  his  employment,  that  sufficient  orders  should  be 
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forthcoming  to  keep  them  in  full  work,  and  it  was  many  year? 
before  he  felt  he  had  got  his  head  above  water. 

He  did  not  however  confine  his  energies  to  his  own  works.  He 
had  inherited  what  is  vaguely  described  as  "philanthropy."  His 
mother's  great-uncle  was  Granville  Sharp,  the  man  who,  by 
doggedly  carrying  the  test-case  of  Jonathan  Strong,  the  escaped 
negro  slave,  from  one  tri'  unal  to  another,  finally  forced  the 
judges  to  give  the  historic  decision  that  slavery  is  illegal  on 
English  soil.  His  own  uncle,  Mr,  Barwick  Baker,  was  one  of  the 
original  founders  of  the  scheme  of  reformatories  for  boys,  after 
their  first  convicrion,  and  had  built  one  of  the  earliest  on  his 
own  estate  at  Hardwicke  Court.  Questions  connected  with  the 
Poor  Law  always  stirred  Sir  Benjamin's  deepest  interest.  He  was 
one  of  the  original  supporters  of  the  Charity  Organization  Society 
in  Newcastle,  and  attended  regulariy  for  some  years  the  Poor 
Law  Conference  at  Gilsland.  He  was  on  the  committee  of  the 
Netherton  Reformatory,  one  of  the  Prison  visiting  committee, 
was  a  magistrate  for  Newcastle  and  the  counries  of  N  .rthumber- 
land  and  Gloucestershire,  and  worked  hard  as  a  Guardian.  He 
interested  himself  actively  in  the  original  founding  of  the  Durham 
College  of  Science,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne,  feeling  how  important 
it  was  that  the  young  men  and  boys  of  an  industrial  district 
should  have  within  their  reach  opportunines  of  high-class  scientific 
education.  It  was  in  recognition  of  this  work  that  the  Durham 
University  conferred  on  him  the  honorary  degree  of  D.C.L. 

He  was  elected  -o  the  Newcastle  Town  Council  in  1879,  -ind 
threw  himself  warmly  mto  municipal  work.  He  greatly  enjoyed 
coming  into  contact  with  all  classes  of  the  community,  and  the 
welfare  of  his  adopted  town  was  very  dear  to  him.  He  was  chosen 
Mayor  of  Newcastle  for  1885-6  and  1886-7,  and  these  two  years, 
though  busy  and  tiring,  were  years  of  great  interest  to  him.  An 
exhibition  the  first  year,  and  the  Royal  Agricultural  Show  the 
second,  both  held  at  Newcastle,  brought  him  much  extra  work 
but  also  much  pleasure.  King  Edward  VII,  then  Prince  of  Wales, 
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visited  the  Royal  Show,  and  with  his  keen  insight  into  men,  took 
marked  opportunities  of  learning  the  views  and  experiences  of 
his  host  the  Mayor.  Shortly  aiterwards,  when  all  the  Mayors  were 
summoned  to  attend  a  meeting  at  St.  James'  Palace  about  the 
foundation  of  the  Imperial  Institute,  the  Prince  of  Wales  singled 
him  out  with  the  special  request  that  he  would  speak  on  the  subject. 
Sir  Benjamin  was  greatly  pleased  at  the  compliment,  but  took  it  as 
being  paid  entirely  to  the  town  he  represented  and  not  to  himselt. 

It  was  after  his  strenuous  work  in  connection  with  the  New- 
castle Exhibition  that  Sir  Benjamin  received  the  honour  of 
knighthood  at  the  hands  of  Queen  Victoria  at  Osborne,  in  her 
jubilee  year,  June  1887.  Some  years  later,  he  complied  with  the 
wish  of  the  Lord-Lieutenant  of  Northumberland  that  he  should 
be  one  of  his  Dej.   ty-Lieutenants. 

On  his  retirement  from  the  mayoralty  he  bought  Westacres,  a 
pleasant  house  in  the  parish  of  Benwell,  in  which  he  spent  the 
last  thirty  years  of  his  life.  When  Hawthorns'  was  turned  into 
a  limited  company,  he  became  Chairman,  which  office  he  only 
resigned  a  few  months  before  his  death. 

In  the  course  of  his  various  avocations,  he  necessarily  had  to 
give  very  careful  attention  to  trade  and  commercial  problems,  and 
above  all  to  labour  questions,  in  which  he  took  the  most  intense 
interest.  Very  early  in  his  business  career,  he  saw  clearly  that  if 
there  was  any  reality  at  all  in  political  economy,  it  ought  to  be 
applied  to  practical  business  Ufc.  He  gave  great  study  to  this 
subject,  and  wrote  a  number  of  articles,  both  in  British  and 
American  magazines,  including  some  notable  articles  in  the  Times, 
on  various  aspects  of  Capital  and  Labour.  But  perhaps  his  most 
conspicuous  work  was  in  connection  with  labour  disputes.  Being 
associated  with  the  employment  of  labour  not  only  in  engineering 
and  shipbuilding,  but  also  in  the  Northumberland  and  Durham 
coal  trades,  he  had  an  exceptional  experience,  and  he  was  always 
anxijus  that  such  disputes  should  be  treated  with  sympathy 
in  -egard  to  the  difficulties  of  both  sides. 
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In  1905  he  was  a  member  of  the  special  committee  of  the  Home 
Office  to  enquire  into  the  working  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act,  and  to  make  recommendations  as  to  future  legislation.  He 
was  frequently  called  upon  to  give  evidence  before  various  Roval 
Commissions  on  such  subjects  as  the  municipalization  of  various 
industries,  unemployment.  Trades  Unionism,  recruiting,  and 
many  other  matters. 

He  passed  through  a  period  of  much  work  in  connection  with 
the  formation  of  the  Engineering  Employers'  Federation  of  which 
he  was  for  some  time  Vice-Chairman,  and  had  constant  and 
exhausting  demands  on  his  strength  and  energy  in  matters  con- 
nected with  the  settlement  of  strikes.  He  always  maintained  that 
the  day  was  not  far  distant  when  differences  would  be  arranged 
by  amicable  discussion  and  mutual  compromise,  and  when  the 
old  fighting  methods  would  become  as  obsolete  as  duelling. 

For  working-men  as  a  class,  he  felt  the  warmest  affection 
There  was  no  trouble  he  would  not  take  to  put  their  cause  on  a 
pennanently  better  footing;  and  it  was  always  a  singular  pleasure 
to  him  to  have  a  talk  with  one  of  his  workmen,  or  with  some  old 
foreman  under  whom  he  had  worked  at  Elswick,  while  he  was  on 
terms  of  warm  personal  friendship  with  many  of  the  Trades 
Union  and  Labour  leaders.  But  he  deeply  deplored  the  well- 
meant  but  ill-judged  interference  of  theorists,  whether  politicians 
journalists,  or  clergymen;  and  he  looked  upon  those  who  deliber- 
ate y  tried  to  stir  up  class  antagonism  as  madmen,  flinging  about 
nrebrands. 

But  his  interests  were  not  limited  to  the  problems  connected 
with  the  workers  in  towns.  His  early  life  and  friendships  had 
taught  him  to  understand  those  who  farm  and  labour  on  the  land 
and  had  also  given  him  a  strong  feeling  for  the  small  employers 
of  labour  in  villages  and  country  towns,  whose  point  of  view  is 
so  often  overlooked. 

His  personality  was  one  of  exceptional  charm.   From  an  Irish 
grandmother  he  inherited  his  sense  of  fun,  his  love  of  a  good 
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story,  his  wit  and  quick  repartee.  Conversation  was  his  chief 
recreation.  He  delighted  in  the  exchange  of  ideas,  and  the 
exploration  of  other  people's  point  of  view.  When  increasing 
deatness  prevented  his  joining  in  general  conversation  he  still 
enjoyed  nothing  more  than  a  tete-a-tete  with  a  friend 

Between  his  busy  public  life  and  his  happy  home  circle,  he  had 
not  much  leisure  for  general  society,  but  he  thoroughly  appreciated 
It,  and  added  lustre  and  interest  to  any  party  at  which  he  was 
present,  while  his  sparkhng  eyes  and  gay  talk  were  a  proof  that 
he  received  as  much  pleasure  as  he  gave. 

He  was  a  great  reader,  as  far  as  the  many  claims  on  his  time 
permitted,  history  being  his  favourite  subject,  and  had  explored 
various  unusual  by-ways  of  archeology  and  fairy  lore,  as  vvell  as 
of  natural  history.  It  was  very  characteristic  of  him  that  during 
the  two  busy  years  of  his  mayoralty,  he  re-read  all  the  Waverlev 
novels,  finding  his  greatest  relaxation  in  the  manlv  and  open-air 
romances  of  the  idol  of  his  bovhood.  ' 

His  generosity  was  unbounded.  Money  was  to  him,  in  very  truth 
only  of  value  in  so  far  as  it  enabled  him  to  supply  the  wants  o^ 
others.    What  he  gave  in  subscription  lists  was  only  c  small 
part,    tven  those  nearest  to  him  were  constantly  finding  out 
unsuspected  instances  of  iielp  given  on  a  large  scale,  to  tidr  one 
over  a  difficult  time  in  business,  to  educate  the  sen  of  another 
or  to  enable  a  third  to  take  a  much-needed  holidav.    He  simply 
could  not  refuse  money  to  anyone  who  asked  him  for  it,  and  when 
his  family  laughed  at  the  obviously  undeserving  recipients  of 
some  of  his  half-crowns,  he  would  answer,  "Cold  and  hunger  are 
no  easier  for  a  bad  man  to  bear  than  for  a  good  one."  His  lavish- 
ness  in  giving  was  the  more  striking,  as  his  own  tastes  were  simple 
jn  the  extreme,  and  to  spend  money  on  personal  pleasure  or 
luxury  never  seemed  to  occur  to  him.   Nor  was  it  that  he  was 
vaguely  reckless  in  regard  to  money.  On  the  contrarv,  he  had  a 
very  marked  gift  for    nance,  seeming  to  know  by  in;tinct  when 
to  venture  and  when  to  hold  back 
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His  friends!  ^s  ranged  over  an  extraordinarily  wide  social  area, 
and  included  men  and  women  alike.  He  was  always  much 
interested  in  the  young,  and  was  never  happier  than  when  he 
could  help  them  by  talking  out  their  difficulties  with  them.  He 
liked  to  hear  their  youthful  theories,  though  his  questions  were 
on  the  Socratic  lines,  and  would  often  pierce  their  cloud-built 
edifices  with  some  shrewd  practical  enquiry.  He  Icved  original 
thought,  and  was  always  sorry  when  he  found  clever  young 
men  or  women  reproducing,  as  their  own,  views  current  in  news- 
papers or  magazines,  without  having  assimilated  them.  On  one 
such,  his  comment  was,  "She  wants  to  go  out  alone  into  the 
wilderness  and  think." 

Both  by  nature  and  tradition  he  was  essentially  chivalrous. 
In  reading  his  writings,  it  is  easy  to  see  how,  when  discussing  any 
legislative  change,  he  did  not  heed  its  effect  on  the  successful  and 
rising  young  workman,  so  much  as  on  the  elderly  or  failing  man, 
the  struggling  small  employer,  the  crippled,  one-eyed,  infirm,  and 
all  those  handicapped  in  the  race  of  life  Though  always  ready 
to  appreciate  efficiency  and  capability,  yet  his  sympathy  was  ever 
with  the  "lame  dogs."  It  was  possible  for  him,  at  any  rate  in 
earlier  life,  to  be.  impatient  or  vehe'->ent  with  his  equals,  but 
towards  the  unfortvmate  or  downtroau^n  his  patience  and  gentie- 
ness  were  unfailing. 

He  was  a  faithful  and  devoted  son  of  the  Church  of  England, 
and  to  the  very  close  of  his  life  held  that  the  Church  Catechism 
was  a  complete  guide  to  the  practice  of  religion.  His  mother, 
who  was  the  great  influence  of  his  boyhood,  had  been  a  disciple 
of  the  Oxford  movement,  and  this  was  the  atmosphere  in  which 
he  grew  up.  As  a  y^ung  man,  he  came  under  some  very  strong 
evangelical  influence,  which  for  a  time  made  a  great  impression 
on  him.  As  he  grew  older,  however,  his  deep  and  true  personal 
religion  transcended  lesser  differences.  These  things  are  almost 
too  sacred  to  write  about.  The  fruits  of  his  faith  were  visible  in 
his  life  and  conduct.  Numerous  letters  after  his  death  spoke  of 
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him  as  "the  ideal  of  a  Christian  gentleman,"  but  only  those  who 
lived  with  him  could  have  any  idea  of  the  closeness  of  his  walk 
with  God,  the  earnestness  and  reality  of  his  prayers,  and  how,  as  the 
years  went  on,  he  was  increasingly  enabled  to  live  more  nearly  as 
he  prayed. 

For  the  last  months  of  his  life,  he  suffered  from  growing  heart- 
trouble,  and  after  ten  days  of  acute  illness,  in  the  early  morning 
of  Thursday,  March  ist,  1917,  he  passed  through  the  valley  of 
the  shadow  into  the  fuller  hght  and  joy  beyond. 


^^  When  Mr.  Valiant-for-Truth  understood  the  summons,  he  said, 
"My  sword  I  give  to  him  that  shall  succeed  me  in  my  pilgrimage, 
and  my  courage  and  skill  to  him  that  can  get  it.  My  marks  and  scars 
I  carry  with  me,  tc  be  a  witness  for  me  thai  I  have  fought  His  battles 
who  will  now  be  my  Rewarder."  So  he  passed  over,  and  all  the 
trumpets  sounded  for  him  on  the  other  side. 
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Presidential  Address  to  Northern 
Union  of  Mechanics'  Institutions 

[Aug.  ioth,  1886] 

I  FEAR  that,  in  comparing  my  address  with  those  of  my  pre- 
decessors, it  will  appear  very  uneven  and  disjointed;  but  I  have 
tried  to  bring  forward  a  view  of  the  proper  position  of  the  working 
classes  which  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  and  from  that  I  shall  pass 
rather  abruptly  to  a  few  social  and  legislative  questions  which 
may  be  considered  to  bear  on  their  welfare  and  prosperity;  and 
the  whole  address  will,  I  fear,  like  everything  around  us,  be  in  some 
degree  overshadowed  by  the  gloom  of  the  prevailing  commercial 
depression.  It  is  within  a  few  days  of  thirty  years  since  I  first 
started  work  as  an  engineer  apprentice  at  Elswick,  and  although, 
since  I  have  been  an  employer,  I  have  had  my  attention  much  and 
sometimes  entirely  diverted  from  constructive  engineering  by  com- 
mercial and  other  matters,  still  it  would  have  been  difficult  to 
spend  so  large  a  portion  of  my  life  in,  or  in  charge  of,  the  workshop 
without  forming  some  ideas  about  the  mechanic,  his  training,  his 
surroundings,  and  his  future. 

A  MECHANIC  DEFINED. 

What  do  we  mean  by  a  'mechanic?  in  what  does  he  differ  from 
other  men?  and  how  do  we  propose  that  he  should  improve  him- 
self.? We  live  m  a  time  when  much  energy  is  devoted  to  the  educa- 
tion both  of  the  young  and  the  older.  Depressed  trade  and  keen 
competition  have  further  urged  us  to  endeavour  to  increase  the 
ability  of  our  producers,  and  a  mechanic's  institutic.  is  both 
theoretically  and  practically  a  focus  of  technical,  scientific,  and 
literary  teaching  for  the  benefit  of  our  mechanics  and  apprentices, 
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and  of  a  few  others.    But  to  consider  the  ways  in  which  a  class  is 
to  be  improved  or  developed,  or  in  which  the  members  of  it  are 
to  improve  themselves,  we  must  be  sure  that  first  we  see  clearly 
what  they  are  Hke  now,  what  are  their  essential  characteristics, 
and  what  we  would  wish  them  to  be.    Now,  what  is  a  mechanic? 
I  take  it  he  is  not  merely  a  man  who  has  acquired  practical  infor- 
mation on  certain  technical  subjects,  nor  merely  a  man  who  has 
learned  to  perform  certain  processes  with  his  hands;  but  he  is  a 
man  who,  having  commenced  his  training  in  boyhood,  has  had  his 
whole  nature  modified  and  certain  faculties  very  much  developed 
in  accordance  with  the  sphere  of  work  to  which  he  has  devoted  his 
life  and  energies.    Eye,  ear,  and  hand  are  quickened,  so  that  he 
knows  and  feels  more  than  other  men,  and  can  do  more  than  other 
men.   He  must  have  what  is  really  sympathy  with  the  material, 
such  as  wood  or  metal,  that  he  works  in;  or  with  the  steam,  gas,  or 
electricity  that  works  liis  engine.  He  knows  the  feel  of  every  sub- 
stance that  he  works  on,  and  the  sound  that  should  respond  to  his 
blow  or  touch ;  and  he  has  the  art  of  using  his  tools  with  the  greatest 
ease  to  himself,  and  the  greatest  benefit  to  the  material  on  which 
he  expends  his  skill  and  force.  To  be  a  good  mechanic  is  the  result 
of  long  years  of  careful  training;  and  almost  always  of  training  in 
youth,  while  body  as  well  as  mind  is  very  susceptible.   It  is  rare 
for  a  man  who  does  not  learn  his  art  as  a  boy  to  become  a  really 
good  mechanic;  we  may  teach  him  one  or  two  processes,  but  he 
seldom  becomes  a  rood  all-round  man,  who  knows  by  instinct  in 
an  emergency  what  ought  to  be  done,  and  whose  hands  at  once 
know  how  to  adapt  themselves  to  new  conditions.  Add  to  this  that 
a  man  ought  to  love  his  work,  and  be  proud  of  his  calling,  and  you 
have  a  fair  specimen  of  the  British  mechanic. 

EDUCATION  FOR  MECHANICS. 

Now,  while  in  this  man  there  may  be,  and  often  is,  muck  room 
for  improvement,  there  is  also  much  that  may  be  spoiled.  In  these 
days  we  want  to  give  him  as  much  scientific  knowledge  as  we 
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possibly  can,  but  we  must  take  care  not  to  weaken  his  practical 
efficiency.    Soon  after  the  School  Boards  came  into  operation, 
several  of  us,  enamoured  of  school  training,  took  to  engaging  our 
apprentices  two  or  sometimes  three  years  later  than  before,  but 
we  soon  found  that  this  was  wrong,  and  that  it  was  easy  to  go  too 
far  in  this  di'-ection.  An  apprentice  should  begin  work  as  a  boy, 
not  as  a  young  man.   If  my  view  is  correct,  we  nust  then  chiefly 
provide  such  education  as  may  be  obtained  in  an  evening  after 
work  hours;  and  I  am  sorry  to  say  that  I  think  it  ought  to  be  con- 
sidered absolutely  necessary  for  every  apprentice  to  spend  a  great 
proportion  of  his  evenings  at  classes,  or  in  educational  work  of  some 
sort.   The  classes  that  are  generally  provided  by  mechanics'  in- 
stitutions are,  in  my  experience,  admirable;  and  the  good  they  do 
IS  mcalculable.  A  lad  who,  during  his  apprenticeship,  attends  such 
classes  with  diligence,  ought,  when  he  becomes  a  journeyman,  to 
have  a  sound  groundwork  of  scientific  knowledge  that  should  not 
only  be  a  foundation  on  which  he  can  go  on  building  all  his  life,  but 
in  itself  should  be  sufficient  to  keep  him  from  any  serious  scientific 
errors.  The  mau  may  continue  to  learn  either  in  these  classes  or 
elsewhere;  for  broader  culture  he  can  avail  himself  of  the  number- 
less organizations  that  now  exist  everywhere,  such  as  the  Univer- 
sity Extension  Movement,  Public  Libraries,  etc.  The  more  educa- 
tion a  man  can  get,  the  better,  provided  that  his  health  and  spirits 
do  not  suffer,  and  provided  always  that  we  never  let  theoretical 
training  take  the  place  of  practical  skill.   I  fear  that  to  keep  up 
the  standard  we  must  not  look  with  favour  on  any  schemes  that 
involve  the  taking  of  a  man  for  any  length  of  time  from  his  work. 
Short  absences  I  think  are  often  best  utilized  as  real  holidays. 
Long  absences  may  be  sometimes  necessar>',  but  I  think  they  are 
rarely  beneficial.  Movements  have  sometimes  been  set  on  foot  to 
send  working  mei.  to  our  universities,  but  I  never  thought  them 
satisfactory,  except  in  those  cases  where  the  man  was  permanently 
destined  for  a  literary  life;  and  such  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
improvement  of  mechanics.  Now  a  few  men  will  always  he  found 
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to  attain  to  brilliant  results  in  the  way  of  self-improvement.  Such 
should  be  watched  for,  and  helped  forward  as  much  as  possible, 
but  we  must  also  consider  carefully  how  best  we  can  improve  the 
average  man,  and  even  the  stupid  man.  The  strength  of  a  chain  is 
the  strength  of  its  weakest  link,  and  though  I  do  not  say  that  the 
efficiency  of  a  workshop  is  to  be  measured  by  the  efficiency  of  the 
worst  workman  in  it,  still  it  must  be  reme- sobered  that  whatever 
he  contributes  to  the  general  output  will  be  below  the  average, 
and  will  lower  the  average  accordingly.  More  economical  work 
means  more  perfect  machinery;  and  r.ore  perfect  machinery  re- 
quires higher-class  attendance  to  keep  it  in  order;  e.g.  a  modern 
triple  expansion  marine  engine,  working  at  a  high  speed,  requires 
far  more  sustained  and  intelligent  supervision  than  an  old- 
fashioned  jet-condensing,  low-pressure  engine  of  bygone  days. 

NEED  FOR  INCREASED  EFFICIENCY. 

But  in  case  anyone  should  ask,  "Why  all  this  talk  about  in- 
creased efficiency  and  higher-class  work  ? "  I  need  only  remind  you 
of  our  depressed  trade,  and  you  will  agree  that  we  must  do  all  m 
our  power  to  increase  our  efficiency  and  to  satisfy  our  customers. 
For  this,  two  thin^    are  essential:  first,  to  find  out  what  people 
want  to  buy;  and  then,  to  supply  them  as  well  and  as  cheaply  as 
p,--  'ble.  It  is  often  thought  that  Englishmen,  both  manufacturers 
and  workmen,  are  too  apt  to  make  what  they  think  people  ought 
tc  buy  instead  of  what  the  customer  himself  prefers.   They  say, 
"This  would  really  be  far  best  for  him  if  he  only  had  the  sense  to 
see  it";  but  it  is  an  old  proverb  that  "  the  man  who  pays  the  piper 
has  a  right  to  call  for  the  tune,"  and  both  our  sense  of  justice  and 
our  self-interest  ought  to  overcome  our  prejudice  and  make  us 
acknowledge  that  the  purchaser  must  be  the  absolute  judge  of 
what  he  requires.   Some  time,  not  long  ago,  many  engineers,  my- 
self among  the  number,  took  opportunities  publicly  to  deplore  the 
fact  that  we  were  compelled,  by  price  and  efficiency  combined,  to 
use  foreign  instead  of  Brirish  steel-casrings  in  our  engines,  etc. 
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We  could  not  get  English  makers  to  supply  them  at  a  reasonable 
price  free  from  honeycombs.  The  Englishmen  declared  that  their 
steel  was  far  stronger  and  better,  even  with  the  honeycombs,  than 
the  foreign  castings  without.    Perhaps  this  was  true,  but  our 
customers  would  not  accept  the  honeycombed  castings  from  us,  so 
we  could  not  take  them  from  the  makers.  But  after  a  great  deal  of 
fuss  and  trouble  our  steelmakers  took  up  the  question  in  earnest, 
and  I  believe  that  to-day  the  average  of  English  steel-castings  are 
as  sound  as  foreign  castings,  not  more  expensive,  and  decidedly 
stronger.  Again,  the  'manufacture  of  light  iron  girders  for  building 
was,  practically,  for  many  years  a  monopoly  of  Belgium.   Now, 
I  understand,  girders  can  be  bought  on  the  Tees  at  the  same 
price  and  of  better  quality.  So  with  nearly  all  the  articles  of  manu- 
facture in  which  we  have  been  surpassed  by  foreigners.  We  must 
carefully  and  most  earnestly  study  and  spend  time  and  money  to 
find  out  what  people  want  to  buy  and  give  them  that,  and  not 
something  else;  and  we  must  never  abandon  the  attempt  to  pro- 
duce something  always  better  than  before,  and  at  a  diminishing 
price.  But  I  must  again  remind  you  that  the  highest  science  and 
the  most  artistic  taste  will  not  make  your  manufactures  good 
unless  you  have  the  trained  skill  of  the  high-class  mechanic  to 
carry  them  into  effect. 

TRADES  UNIONS. 

I  would  now  pass  on,  and  ask  you  to  consider  with  me  how  good 
trade,  bad  trade,  prosperity,  or  adversity  will  affect  the  mechanic 
himself,  and  also  how  he  can  affect  them.  Has  he,  by  his  ability 
and  energy,  made  our  trade?  or  has  he,  by  greed  and  ignorance, 
rumed  it?  This  brings  us  face  to  face  with  some  of  the  gravest 
social  problems  of  the  day;  may  we  be  given  wisdom  to  study 
them  in  a  courageous,  unprejudiced,  and  unselfish  manner!  And 
now  we  rise  more  to  the  tone  of  the  addresses  of  my  predecessors; 
we  no  longer  take  our  tone  from  the  ledger  and  workshop,  but  from' 
the  highest  light  of  benevolence  and  Christianity.  Not  that  I  would 
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disparage  the  tone  of  the  workshop  if  we  adopt  it  honestly  and 
loyally.   St  Augustine  truly  says,  "Little  things  are  little  things; 
but  to  be  faithful  in  little  things  is  great."    The  first  general 
question  that  we  must  touch  on,  and  without  which  the  position 
of  the  mechanic  can  hardly  be  properly  considered,  is  the  trades 
union  question.    While  mechanics  themselves  are  proud  of  the 
position  and  influence  of  their  unions,  many  people  look  on  them 
as  most  mischievous  and  as  having  contributed  not  a  httle  to  the 
depression  of  our  trade.   My  own  impression,  after  many  years 
experience,  is  that  workmen's  unions  are  not  only  beneficial  to  the 
men   but  are  also  an  advantage  to  employers.   No  doubt  umons 
are  sometimes  well  and  sometimes  badly  managed;  sometimes 
union  leadeis  make  great  mistakes,  but  on  the  other  hand  their 
constant  attention  keeps  the  working  men  out  of  many  errors,  and 
gives  them  both  more  information  and  wider  views  than  they  could 
get  otherwise.  Their  faults  probably  amount  to  neither  more  nor 
less  than  those  of  railwa-  companies  or  other  pubhc  bodies  and 
organizations;  and  if  they  sometimes  keep  up  wages  when  they 
had  better  not,  thev  sometimes  make  an  important  reduction  with 
a  speed  and  reliability  that  would  be  impossible  if  men  had  to  be 
dealt  with  singly  or  in  undefined  groups. 

WAGES. 

As  to  what  wages  may  be  in  the  future  it  is  hard  to  say.  If  the 
productive  power  of  each  man  be  very  much  increased,  wages 
might  remain  where  they  are,  but  it  must  be  remembered  that  the 
greatly  reduced  price  of  all  the  necessaries  of  life  makes  it  possible 
for  the  rate  of  wages  to  be  reduced  without  the  standard  of  comfort 
being  lowered.  We  cannot  now  investigate  the  abstract  principles 
or  the  practical  considerations  that  should  govern  a  body  of  nien 
in  asking  for  an  advance  of  wages  or  accepting  a  reduction;  but 
I  beUeve  the  question  is  capable  of  being  reduced  to  a  few  broad 
principles  which  are  not  difficult  of  application,  assuming  always 
that  workmen  want  to  get  as  much  for  their  labour  as  they  fairly 
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can,  and  do  not,  of  course,  wish  to  destroy  or  injure  the  trade  by 
which  they  live. 


LEGISLATION  AND  TRADE  DEPRESSION. 

But  there  are  other  social,  and  especially  legislative  questions 
which  may  affect  ihe  well-being  of  the  mechanic;  and  those  that 
interest  us  most  are  those  that  are  likely  to  affect  the  present  de- 
pression of  trade.   Some  people  advocate  fair  trade  as  a  remedy 
for  our  evils.    I  cannot  see  my  way  to  approve  of  it.    For  the 
moment  it  might  alleviate,  but  only  to  produce  a  worse  state  of 
things  afterwards.    It  would  draw  too  much  capital  and  labour 
'  '■o  certain  trades,  and  when  they  became  as  unremunerative  as 
xhey  are  now,  every  way  out  of  the  condition  of  things  then  existing 
would  be  very  disastrous  indeed.  We  have  our  share  of  the  trade 
of  the  world,  but  we  want  more  than  our  share— except,  of  course, 
in  that  greatest  of  industries,  agriculture.  Some  recent  legislation 
connected  with  the  working  classes  has,  however,   influenced 
seriously  our  position  m  the  trading  world.    The  Employers' 
Liabihty  Bill  brought  about  a  distinct  improvement  on  the  old 
state  of  things,  but  further  legislation  in  that  direction  would  re- 
quire much  careful  thought.  No  Act  was  more  important  to  this 
district  than  the  Mines  Regulation  Act;  but,  though  in  many  ways 
beneficial,  I  fear  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  very  materially  mcreased 
the  cost  of  working  coal.    What  the  actual  increase  may  be,  I 
cannot  of  my  own  knowledge  say;  it  is  frequently  stated  that  the 
working  of  this  Act  increased  the  cost  of  coal  is.  per  ton;  but  if  it 
increased  the  cost  gd.,  or  even  6d.,  it  is  evident  that  it  materially 
cripples  the  sale  of  British  coal  as  against  foreign.   If  our  North- 
umberiand  coalowners  could  reduce  their  selling  price  6d.  per  ton, 
they  would  bring  to  this  country  an  enormous  increase  of  orders 
which  would  enable  thousands  of  men  to  work  regulariy  who  are 
now  only  parrially  employed  or  altogether  Idle.   I  have  had  the 
privilege  of  examining  and  verifying  the  accounts  and  working 
cost  of  steamers  trad-'-o  under  foreign  flags  as  compared  with 
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precisely  identical  work  done  under  the  British  flag.  I  am  sorry 
to  say  the  results  are  not  gratifying.  Comparing  the  two,  I  find 
the  wages  for  men  and  officers  per  month  to  work  out  thus: — 
English  crew,  ^(^130  per  month;  foreign  crew,  (cp.  The  foreigners 
ar.  steady,  sober,  skilful  men;  and  though  perhaps  they  have 
hardly  the  dash  and  energy  of  Englishmen,  yet  they  are  not 
deficient  in  these  points,  and  the  foreign  officers  have  the  reputa- 
tion of  being  very  able  men  of  business.  In  insurance  and  other 
matters  I  do  not  observe  much  difference.  One  point  in  our 
regulations  I  do  think  unfair,  which  is  that  while  a  British  ship 
has  a  fixed  load  line  weighted  below  which  she  may  not  go  to  sea, 
a  foreign  ship  may  jeopardize  the  lives  and  safety  of  the  crew  by 
leaving  the  port  with  an  amount  of  cargo  very  much  in  excess  of 
what  is  allowed  to  the  English  vessel.  I  think  a  vessel  sailing  from 
an  English  port  should  only  carry  what  English  law  declares  to  be 
safe.  I  don't  at  all  complain  of  our  laws  for  the  safety  of  miners 
and  sailors,  but  nothing  can  be  got  for  nothing,  and  in  expressing 
satisfaction  at  this  legislation,  it  is  just  as  well  to  see  what  the 
cost  of  it  really  is. 

GENERAL  PRINCIPLES. 

As  to  the  state  of  trade.  I  will  take  the  liberty  of  making 
a  few  remarks  which  I  would  impress,  not  on  account  of  .heir 
novelty,  but  of  their  importance.  The  prosperity  of  a  country  does 
not  depend  only  on  its  natural  advantages.  Many  of  the  most 
fertile  regions  of  the  earth  are  in  a  very  miserable  condition.  More 
depends  on  good  government  and  security  for  life  and  property; 
and  prob.nbly  most  of  all  depends  on  the  industry,  energy,  and 
adaptability  of  the  inhabitants.  Now  a  revival  of  trade  cannot  be 
arbitrarilv  brought  about  either  by  a  government  or  by  a  union  of 
capitalists.  Trade  consists  in  enabling  somebody  to  get  something 
he  wants;  and  we  should  remember  that,  as  in  a  battle,  not  only 
the  strategy  of  the  general  is  necessar\'  to  victory,  but  the  courage 
and  self-sacrifice  of  each  private  soldier.  Every  man  and  every  boy 
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should  use  his  utmost  skill  in  production,  and  keep  all  his  wits 
about  him  to  see  where  one  additional  sale  can  be  made  or  one 
order  secured.  First  get  us  all  to  work  again;  after  that,  profits 
will  follow.  Let  us  each  strive  to  bring  a  return  of  prosperity  to 
the  country,  as  if  the  whole  matter  depended  on  ourselves.  I  don't 
believe  that  England  need  consider  that  her  time  has  gone  by,  and 
that  other  countries  have  superseded  us.  We  iray  be  handicapped 
in  the  race,  but  not,  I  think,  beyond  our  strength,  if  we  really 
exert  ourselves.  We  can  make  our  countr)'  essential  to  the  com- 
mercial prosperity  of  the  worid  yet;  and,  whether  1  were  advising 
an  individual  or  a  nation,  I  could  not  do  better  than  quote  the 
advice  Sir  William  Armstrong  gave  me  when  my  apprenticeship 
ended:  "Never  mind  what  pay  you  get;  get  work  and  make  your- 
self useful;  and  when  people  find  they  can't  do  without  you  they 
will  have  to  pay  you."  I  hope  the  worid  cannot  do  without  England, 
and  that  England  cannot  do  without  her  North-country  mechanics. 
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The  Unequal   Distribution  of 
Wealth,  and  its  Responsibilities 

[Newcastle  Dioi^esan  Conference,  Oct.  29TH,  iSqoJ 

PROBABLY,  though  few  will  urge  the  possibility,  and  fewer 
still  the  desirability,  of  all  incomes  being  equal,  no  one 
will  say  that  the  present  distribution  of  wealth  is  all  that  can  be 
desired.  We  may  look  on  an  income  from  two  points  of  view: 
1st,  how  much  is  necessary  or  desirable  for  our  comfort;  2nd,  how 
much  can  we  usefully  spend  or  distribute.  As  regards  the  first, 
I  often  question  whether  a  man  really  adds  to  his  comfort  after  he 
has  sufficient  money  to  supply  his  wants  according  to  his  bringing 
up,  and  a  trifle  over.  No  doubt  he  may  easily  learn  new  ones,  and, 
having  supplied  those,  his  wants  will  grow  and  grow  without  limit. 
But  no  one  in  these  days  will  tell  us  that  we  may  look  on  wealth 
simply  as  a  means  of  gratifying  our  fancies.  It  is  trite  to  enlarge 
on  how  simple  our  needs  may  be.  A  rich  man  often  finds  that  his 
greatest  luxury  is  to  sit  over  the  fire  with  a  pipe  and  a  book  or  a 
daily  paper,  his  drink  either  a  cup  of  tea  or  a  glass  of  whisky  and 
water,  all  of  which  delights 'are  within  the  reach  of  any  of  his 
workmen.  There  is  no  doubt  that  the  most  refined  ladies  and 
gentlemen  can  live  on  wonderfully  small  incomes,  where  the.-e  are 
plenty  of  others  in  the  same  position  to  keep  them  in  countenance, 
and,  generally  speaking,  I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  our  feeling 
comfortably  oflf  depends  very  much  on  what  our  income  is  com- 
pared with  that  of  our  neighbours.  But  while  we  may  take  very 
philosophical  views  of  what  it  is  worth  while  for  people  to  spend 
on  their  own  enjoyment,  when  we  have  got  rid  of  that  question, 
we  have  hardly  begun  to  consider  the  uses  of  an  income.  Even  in 
the  expenditure  of  rich  men,  the  size  of  house,  number  of  servants. 
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etc.,  etc.,  are  not  governed  by  their  own  wants  so  much  as  by  what 
they  require  for  their  friends  and  acquaintances;  and  the  difficulty 
of  deciding  how  far  each  man  has  acted  well  and  'viscly  in  the 
selection,  treatment,  and  number  of  his  friends  and  associates,  and 
the  object  for  which  he  has  gathered  them  together,  makes  it  very 
difficult  indeed,  if  not  (providentially)  impossible,  to  decide  for 
others  whether  they  are  doing  what  is  right  or  not,  and  using  their 
mcomes  well  and  wisely.   For  the  owner  of  the  income,  the  ques- 
tion, if  he  will  look  at  it  rightly,  is  a  much  more  simple  one.  The 
wealth,  great  or  small,  is  a  trust  from  God  for  which  he  is  answer- 
able; or,  in  other  words,  all  property  carries  corresponding  duties, 
and  every  extra  pound  added  to  a  man's  i  come  brings  additional 
responsibility.   We  may  therefore  imagine  that  a  wise  man  gradu- 
ally  finds  what  scale  of  living,  both  as  to  quantity  and  quality, 
enables  him  to  perform  his  duties  according  to  his  station  in  life  in 
the  most  effecrive  manner,  giving  little  thought  to  his  own  in- 
dulgence and  much  to  his  duty  to  his  fellow-men.  For,  as  I  have 
before  said,  all  property  is  a  trust;  or  really,  all  income  of  whatever 
sort  is  salary  for  implied  duty.  Take  as  an  illustration  a  clerg>-man. 
He  IS  placed  in  possession  of  a  parsonage  house  and  an  income,  in 
order  that  he  may  devote  himself  to  a  certain  work.  Of  the  pro- 
ceeds of  his  living,  as  long  as  he  performs  certain  duries,  which 
may  legally  be  reduced  to  an  infinitesimal  amount,  he  is  absolute 
owner.    For  his  lifetime  he  is  as  much  master  of  his  house  and 
income  as  his  neighbour  the  squire.  But  he  feels  that  he  is  morally 
and  spiritually  bound  to  work  zealously,  and  a  ( lergvman  w^ho  only 
works  to  the  extreme  minimum  that  will  save  him  from  losing  his 
position  is  so  rare  as  to  be  almost  a  phenomenon.   In  fact,  most 
clergymen  whose  incomes  are  fixed,  work  just  about  as  hard  as 
professional  men  who  are  enrirely  paid  bv  results.  The  clergyman 
knows  that  his  position  brings  duries,  and  he  tries  to  live  up  to 
them  not  for  fear  of  losing  his  income,  but  because  his  conscience 
tells  him  he  ought.  Now,  if  we  take  the  case  of  the  squire  or  land- 
owner, I  believe  that  we  shall  decide  that  his  hereditar>-  income 
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equally  is  meant  to  be  payment  to  enable  him  to  perform  certain 
duties.  Formerly  his  ancestors  held  their  estates  by  military  ser- 
vice. This  is  now  commuted  into  special  or  general  taxes.  He 
always  had  a  duty  towards  the  support  of  the  poor,  which  is  now 
partly  crystallized  into  rates,  though  most  is  left  to  his  conscience. 
Some  of  his  old  duties  have  vanished.  But  enough  remain  to  re- 
mind him  that,  by  the  law  of  man,  as  well  as  God,  and  clearly  by 
the  Constitution  of  England,  properly  has  its  duties  as  well  as  its 
privileges.  The  whole  system  of  English  law  and  administration  is 
based  on  the  principle  that  among  men  of  means  and  leisure  a  large 
proportion  will  always  be  found  continually  to  devote  both  time 
and  money  to  the  public  service.  But  what  the  law  compels  is  very 
far  less  than  what  society  expects,  or  duty  demands.  As  owner  of 
land,  it  is  the  squire's  duty  to  use  his  utmost  efforts  to  see  the  land 
properly  cultivated,  the  farmers  encouraged,  and  the  labourers 
supported.  He  should  be  the  responsible  head  of  the  community 
dwelHng  on  and  around  his  estate,  devoting  his  life  and  energy  to 
the  temponl  well-being  of  his  district,  as  the  clergyman  does  to  the 
spiritual.  To  do  this  is  simply  his  duty.  The  old  )n  measured 
himself  not  by  his  income,  but  by  the  number  ot  lollowers  that 
woula  fight  or  die  for  him,  and  had  he  rack-rented  his  farmers  or 
ground  down  his  labourers,  I  fancy  our  ancestors  would  hardly 
have  held  their  own  so  valiantly  in  civil  and  foreign  warfare  as 
they  did.  Even  so  discreditable  a  nobleman  as  Reginald  Front  de 
Bceuf,  though  he  might  murder  Jews  and  pillage  Saxons,  could 
always  depend  on  his  own  people  fighting  for  him;  and  comparing 
the  history  of  England  with  that  of  other  countries,  we  see  that 
very  nearly  all  our  civil  wars  were  either  Baron  against  Crown,  or 
Baron  against  Baron,  not  rich  against  poor.  The  influence  of  an 
aristorracy,  whether  landed  or  commercial,  really  depends  on  how 
much  they  are  beloved  and  leaned  on  by  their  neighbours  and 
followers;  and  the  chief  who  will  freely  give  life  and  fortune  for 
these  will  never  lack  a  devoted  and  loving  following.  I  only  take 
the  landowner  past  or  present  as  a  tj^pe  nf  wealthy  men,  because 
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his  position  is  more  tangible  and  more  capable  of  legal  definition. 
But  morally  the  same  principle  applies  to  every  man,  whether 
merchant,  banker,  manufacturer,  shopkeeper,  or  any  other  who 
has  more  than  his  share  of  the  world's  wealth.  All  have  duties 
accordmg  to  their  means,  whether  we  look  on  the  question  from  a 
legal,  moral,  or  religious  standpoint.  I  imagine  that  much  modern 
confusion  of  thought  has  arisen  from  owners  taking  a  very  exagger- 
ated idea  of  their  rights.  Lord  Douglas  recognized  his  true  position 
when  he  said: 

"My  castle  is  my  king's  alone, 
From  turret  to  foundation-stone; 
The  hand  of  Douglas  is  his  own," — 
looking  on  the  king  as  representing  the  executive  government  of 
the  country.  He  knew  that  his  castle  and  possessions  were  given 
him  because  it  was  good  for  Scotland  to  have  a  strong  man  who 
could  both  keep  order  in  the  country  anu  defend  it  from  its 
enemies.   But  he  was  responsible  to  his  own  conscience  for  being 
j-yei  ready  to  risk  or  give  life  and  property  freely  for  the  service  of 
his  country.  Again,  there  is  no  constitutional  limit  to  the  amount 
that  either  Imperial  or  Local  Government  can  take  from  us  if  they 
believe  the  public  need  really  requires  it.  When  France  was  being 
invaded  in  November,  1813,  Napoleon,  in  raising  taxation,  said. 
According  to  the  urgency  of  events  there  is  no  reason  why  the 
contribution  should  not  rise  from  one-fifth  (where  it  had  been)  to 
one-fourth,  one-third,  or  one-half  of  the  whole  income.  Indeed,"  he 
concluded,  « there  is  no  limit."  I  dwell  on  these  facts  to  show  ihat, 
after  all,  property  of  all  kinds  exists  for  the  good  of  the  State;  and 
to  turn  from  the  view  of  the  political  economist  to  the  view  of  the 
Churchman,  nothing  so  counteracts  that  desire  for  riches,  which 
IS  generally  considered  to  be  so  universal,  as  to  keep  constantly 
before  the  mind  of  all,  and  especially  of  the  young,  the  doctrine 
that  wealth  means  duties;  more  wealth,  severe  duties;  and  great 
wealth  a  burden  aiu.ost  too  great  for  an  ordinary  man  to  bear  'vith 
happiness.  Wages  are  payment  for  zvork  done.  Inherited  wealth  is 
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payment  for  work  to  bf  done,  and  a  strict  conscience  ought  to  see 
that  this  return  is  paid  to  the  uttemost.   However,  both  as  to 
responsibility  and  wealth,  the  division  is  certainly  most  unequal, 
and  I  should  like  to  touch  very  hastily  on  a  few  points  as  to  the 
possibility  of  arriving  at  greater  equality.  I  believe  one  great  cause 
of  disparity  is  to  pretend  an  equality  which  does  not  exist,  as  m  the 
United  States.    The  a.  rage  income  per  head  of  population  is 
higher  in  England  than  in  the  States  (16  per  cent,  a  few  years  ago), 
but  there  are  far  more  men  of  enormous  wealth  in  the  States  than 
in  England,  and  far  greater  inequalities,  and  I  think  something  of 
this  is  due  to  the  fact  that  there  is  much  less  recognised  obligation 
for  men  of  wealth  to  devoie  part  of  their  time  and  energy  to  public 
business;  and  aho  the  absence  of  all  honours  and  titles  makes 
wealth  almost  the  only  mark  of  professional  or  commercial  dis- 
tinction. A  soldier  who  has  led  a  forlorn  hope  is  not  only  satisfied 
with,  but  proud  of  his  Victoria  Cross.  If  he  had  to  be  bribed  to  risk 
his  life  by  a  mer^  money  payment,  it  would  need  to  be  a  very  large 
one  indeed,  and  the  same  principle  applies  to  all  walks  of  ufe. 
Many  who  wish  to  see  wealth  more  equally  divided  fall  into  the 
mistake,  so  common  among  Socialists,  of  speaking  as  if  they 
thought  the  existing  wealth  of  men  ought  to  be  redivided.   Now 
for  one  person  who  would  listen  to  this,  hundreds  can  be  found 
who  wish  the  wealth  that  will  be  created  in  future  years  to  be 
more  evenly  divided     The  first  would  simply  make  all  property 
insecure,  and  all  hisror>',  in  every-  age  and  every  country,  shows 
that  where  property  is  insecure  the  first  to  suffer  are  the  weak  and 
the  poor.  The  possession  of  riches  is  the  greatesL  force  for  getting 
more,  and,  in  the  general  upheaval,  what  was  not  destroyed  would 
more  and  more  accumulate  in  a  few  hands.  The  annual  increase 
of  wealth  is  of  course  very  great,  but  this  mainly  represents  the 
saving  out  of  the  enormous  returns  of  trade  which  are  divided 
between  capital  and  labour.   Capital  will  take  very  low  interest 
Irif^pea  if  the  security  is  perfect:  whatever  arises  in  the  way  of  risk 
perforce  raises  the  rate  of  interest.  To  show  how  certainly  labour 
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might,  by  even  in  a  slight  degree  sharing  the  risks  of  capital  add 
to  us  own  weJth,  and  surely  (but  not  necessarily  slowly)  improve 
Its  position,  IS  rather  the  work  of  the  economist  than  the  Church- 
man. I  have  often  thought  that  one  of  the  quickest  ways  of  further 
improvmg  the  position  of  the  working  classes  would  be  by  their 
going  further  in  the  direction  of  contracting  for  the  amount  of 
work  that  IS  to  be  done.   If  there  are  loo  workmen  to  one  employer 
the  brains  of  nil  the  ,00  would  be  as  much  devoted  to  increased 
efficiency  and  economy  as  that  of  the  one  employer  is  now,  and 
whatever  reduces  the  risk  and  anxiety  of  the  capitalist  must,  in 
the  ong  run,  proportionately  increase  the  amount  that  goes  to  the 
workman.   If  time  had  allowed,  I  would  have  enlarged  further  on 
this  topic.  I  wish  I  had  had  time  to  speak  also  of  our  unemployed 
our  poorest,  and  our  vicious  classes.   A  book  has  just  been  pub- 
lished by  General  Hooth,  called  /„  Darkest  England.   I  will  onlv 
say  that  while  all  that  he  says  i.  deserving  of  our  most  respectful 
attention,  and  while  the  work  to  be  done  to  relieve  darkest  England 
..  very  great   I  think  everything  goes  to  prove  that  these  classes 
aregraduallydiminishing.  and  that  Christian  work  and  humani;  ing 
influences  are  producing  an  appreciable  effect,  certainly  in  reducing 
their  numbers.  What  one  would  like  to  hope  is  that  in  dealing  with 
.RHorance  and  crime  the  age  of  e.xperiment  is  passing  away,  and 
that  WKh  the  knowledge  and  experience  that  the  Church  and  the 

Zl  ^°"rVr  ""'^^i  '^-'^  ""  '"  '^"^"■"^  ^'-'P''^'^^  '-  ^he  time 
when  we  shall  have  the  knowledge  and  power,  as  well  as  the  will, 

to  deal  far  more  successfully  with  these  blots  on  our  civilization. 

Of  course,  we  all  agree  with  Mr.  Booth  in  the  principle  that  the 
man  .nature  must  be  changed  by  Christianity  at  the  same  time 

hat  his  circumstances  are  improved  by  philanthropy.  Beyond 
this  the  book  must  speak  for  itself.  He  is  only  one  of  our  many 
great  workers.  I  believe  that  though  there  is  stUl  much  vice  and 
much  misery  especially  in  our  large  cities,  yet  there  never  was  a 
time  when  what  is  good  in  the  wo:  Id  was  in  so  favourable  a  no^irinn 
tor  overcoming  that  which  is  evil. 
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The  House  of  Lords 

AN  INDEPENDENT  VIEW 

[Newcastlk  Daily  Leader,  July  23!'n,  1894] 

THERE  is  no  question  more  prominently  before  the  country 
than  the  question  of  the  House  of  Lords,  its  position  and 
powers.  Man>-  people,  crying  out  that  it  thwarts  the  work  of  the 
House  of  Commons  and  obstructs  the  will  of  the  people,  say  that 
it  ought  to  be  abolished.  Others,  and  even  many  who  applaud  its 
action  in  throwing  out  the  Home  Rule  Bill  and  the  Employers' 
Liabilit)-  Bill,  still  say  that  it  is  logically  indefensible,  and  that  it 
would  be  better  if  it  were  reformed  and  brought  more  into  accord- 
ance with  modern  thought  and  modern  ways.  It  seems  to  me  that 
few  ask  themselves  what  really  are  the  duties  of  the  Second 
Chamber,  what  power  the  Lords  actually  claim  and  practise,  or 
what  sort  of  men  would  make  the  best  Court  of  Appeal  from  the 
House  of  Commons. 

"To  be  mended  or  ended."  The  second  alternative  makes  us  ask 
whether  we  want  a  Second  Chamber;  the  first  makes  us  ask 
whether,  assuming  that  a  Second  Chamber  is  necessary,  we  can 
suggest  any  important  improvements  in  the  present  House  of 
Lords. 

Before  we  discuss  the  necessity  of  a  Second  Chamber  we  had 
better  consider  the  uses  and  nature  of  the  First.  What  is  the  use 
of  the  House  of  Commons?  What  are  its  more  or  less  important 
duties?  and  how  far  is  it  fitted  for  the  performance  of  them? 

In  the  compass  of  a  short  paper  it  is  impossible  to  do  more  than 
sketch  the  broad  features  of  the  case,  and  much  that  is  important 
must  be  passed  over  very  superficially.   Both  houses  have  equally 
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the  power  of  originating  legislation,  ap.-"  i.  -r,,-  i-ajority  of  cases  it 
IS  both  convenient  and  customar>'  i-  i  this  ininacix  .•  to  be  taken 
by  the  House  of  Commons. 

But  the  great  use  above  all  others  ( '  r.-t  Ho.ise  o;  Commons  has 
always  been  to  preserve  the  liberties  of  the  people,  and  to  see  that 
the  executive  does  not  use  the  powers  entrusted  to  it  otherwise 
than  in  the  interests  of  the  nation  as  a  whole.  The  machinery  for 
carrying  this  into  effect  is  of  the  simplest  possible  description.  It 
is  the  power  possessed  only  by  the  House  of  Commons  of  voting 
money.  The  people  of  England  cannot  be  taxed  at  all  without 
their  own  consent  as  expressed  by  their  elected  representatives. 

Should  the  Sovereign  or  executive  declare  an  unpopular  war, 
let  the  Commons  refuse  to  vote  supplies;  should  the  executive 
adopt  any  objectionable  practices,  or  persecute  or  unjustly  annoy 
any  individual,  let  the  Commons  refuse  to  vote  supplies;  should 
the  people  want  anything  done  which  the  Government  refuses  to 
do,  or  should  the  House  of  Commons  think  the  King  ought  alto- 
gether to  change  his  advisers,  let  them  refuse  to  vote  suppHes    A 
proceeding  beautifully  simple  and  absolutelv  efficient.  "Grievance 
before  supply"  is  the  old  political  watchword.  No  money  will  we 
vote  till  our  grievances  are  redressed.   Obviously,  as  long  as  the 
Commons  are  true  to  the  electors  and  do  not  vote  money  for  more 
than  a  reasonable  period  (practically  one  year),  their  control  over 
the  Executive  Government  is  supreme.    In  the  theory  of  the 
Bntish  constitution  everything  centres  on  securing  the  liberty  of 
the  people,  both  as  regards  their  persons  and  goods. 

In  recent  times  there  has  been  so  little  attempt  to  encroach  on 
the  rights  of  the  people  that  the  question  of  liberty  has,  perhaps 
unwisely,  become  a  very  secondary  one  in  the  eyes  of  many  people 
and  the  nation  looks  more  to  the  House  of  Commons  to  legislate  on 
all  sorts  of  subjects,  some  very  complicated  and  delicate,  and  gives 
htde  heed  to  the  question  of  strength  and  simplicity. 

The  central  idea  of  the  House  of  Commons  is  that  it  shall  be 
strong,  firm;  and  that  it  shall  be  able,  simply  and  quickly,  where 
a.  p. 
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necessary,  to  support  or  check  the  action  of  the  Executive  Govern- 
ment, and  guard  us  from  danger. 

Being,  as  everyone  '-nows,  composed  of  individuals  generally  of 
no  special  training,  commonly  called  away  from  other  avocations 
to  which  the\-  still  have  to  devote  much  of  their  time  and  more  of 
their  thoughts,  and  each  member  being  liable  to  lose  his  seat  at 
very  short  notice,  the  House  of  Commons  can  in  no  sense  be  looked 
upon  as  an  assembly  of  expert  legislators. 

Entirely  changed  or  re-elected  at  each  general  election,  they 
represent,  as  to  the  majority,  the  popular  feeling  of  the  country 
at  the  moment  of  election.  That  this  may  not  be  a  permanent 
feeling  is  obvious  from  the  fact  that,  with  one  exception,  every 
general  election  for  long  past  has  taken  power  from  those  in  office 
and  given  this  power  to  their  opponents.  Thus,  since  1868  to  1894, 
our  Prime  Ministers  have  been  Disraeli,  Gladstone,  Disraeli, 
Gladstone,  SaUsbury,  Gladstone,  Salisbur)-,  Gladstone,  now  suc- 
ceeded without  an  election  by  Lord  R    ebery. 

The  tendency,  when  party  feeling  runs  high,  is  for  the  Ministerial 
majority  more  and  more  to  vote  what  it  likes,  utterly  ignoring  the 
wishes  of  the  minority.  Some  people  say  this  is  right,  but  this  view 
is  a  very  superficial  one;  if  in  one  Parliament  one  set  of  measures 
is  carried,  the  wishes  of  the  Opposition  being  utterly  ignored,  it 
would  be  quite  possible— if  party  feeling  ran  high  enough— for 
these  measures  to  be  reversed  in  the  next  Parliament  when  what 
was  the  Opposition  becomes  the  Ministry. 

The  reasons  why  this  does  not  actually  happen  are  simply  two; 
first,  because  in  most  cases  proposed  legislation  is  discussed  with 
more  or  less  thoroughness,  f-^  that  the  Opposition,  though  still 
an  Opposition,  feel  that  the  case  is  against  them,  and  that  the 
feeling  in  favour  of  the  proposed  change  is  too  strong  and  deep  to 
be  spfely  reversed  even  after  a  return  to  office;  or  else,  if  the 
majority  ot  the  Hou^e  of  Commons,  refusing  full  and  fair  discussion, 
forces  extreme  measures  through  the  Lower  House,  there  stands 
the  Upper  House,  the  Hou  a  of  Lords,  as  a  safeguard. 
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Is  the  House  of  Lords  to  oppose  the  will  of  the  people?  If  the 
vviil  of  the  people  is,  after  due  delib  on,  dearly  and  fully  ex- 
pressed, the  Lords  do  not  and  cannot  oppose  it.  Practically  the 
powers  claimed  by  the  Lords  are  two;  first,  to  reject  any  Bill  till 
It  can  be  clearly  ascertained,  without  doubt,  that  the  will  of  the 
nation,  after  full  consideration,  is  in  favour  of  it;  second,  to  amend 
Bills  with  a  view  to  their  greater  efficiency. 

The  general  principle  may  be  seen  in  the  case  of  the  disestablish- 
ment of  the  Irish  Church.  When  Mr.  Gladstone  first  raised  the 
question,  it  was  near  the  end  of  a  Parliament,  and  the  Lords  de- 
clined to  treat  the  matter  as  a  foregone  conclusion  till  the  nation 
had  been  consulted.  When,  after  a  dissolution,  a  Parliament  was 
re-elected  distinctly  favourable  to  the  disestablishment,  the  Lords, 
though  with  a  strong  protest,  let  the  Bill  pass. 

Now,  considering  that  the  nation  has,  for  long  past,  alternately 
given  the  preference  tc  the  two  great  parties,  it  does  seem  both 
natural  and  wise  that  the  Second  Chamber  should  be  able  to  check 
any  violent  change  till  such  time  as,  by  dissolution  or  otherwise, 
the  country  has  obviously  made  up  its  mind  finally  on  the  question' 
Were  there  no  Second  Chamber  we  might  see  each  Parliament 
rescinding  the  measures  of  its  predecessor. 

It  may  be  well  to  consider  what  would  happen  if  the  Lords  set 
themselves  hopelessly  against  the  well-considered  wishes  of  the 
nation.  For  example,  let  us  take  the  case  of  the  Home  Rule  Bill 
The  majority  of  the  House  of  Commons  might  now,  if  they  were 
confident  they  had  the  support  of  the  people,  in  voting  the  supplies 
for  this  year,  give  notice  that  they  would  vote  no  more  supplies  at 
al   till  Home  Rule  was  passed.  This  would  obviously  force  a  dis- 
solution, and  if  the  same  party  came  back  to  power  the  threat 
would  stand,  and  as  the  Lords  cannot  tax  the  country,  and  the 
Government  cannot  go  on  without  money,  the  Lords  must  then 
mevitablv  give  way.  In  fact,  therefore,  the  Lords  have  the  power 
once  to  ask  the  country  to  reconsider,  and  if  the  country  confirms 
theact.onoftheHouseofCommons,theLordsmustanddogivewav 
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As  regards  the  second  purpose — the  amendment  of  Bills — it  can 
hardly  be  seriously  denied  that  the  experience  of  the  Lords  makes 
their  revision  often  very  valuable;  on  many  of  the  usual  subjects 
for  legislation  the  Lords  have  a  training  and  experience  far  supe- 
rior to  an  average  House  of  Commons. 

For,  having  recognized  the  fact  that  the  primary  use  and  duty 
of  the  House  of  Commons  is  to  secure  the  liberty  of  the  subject  and 
guard  against  unlawful  interference,  we  must  bear  in  mind  that, 
while  the  members  are  probably  good  repicsentatives  of  the  various 
classes  of  the  community,  yet  certainly  the  method  b-  which  they 
are  selected  is  not  calculated  to  gather  together  a  body  of  men  with 
the  judgement  and  experience  necessary  for  m  iking  the  best 
possible  legislators.  To  legislate  well  a  man  ought  to  have  a  mind 
trained  from  his  youth  (or  a  very  special  aptitude),  and  perma- 
nently to  watch  and  study  the  art  of  legislation  and  the  working  of 
Governments,  both  imperial  and  local.  No  doubt  there  are  a  few 
men  in  the  House  of  Commons  who  come  fully  up  to  this  ideal, 
but  as  a  rule  they  are  men  taken  suddenly  from  other  and  generally 
very  absorbing  careers,  commercial  or  otherwise;  very  often  till 
late  in  life  they  never  have  thought  about  either  the  making  or 
administration  of  laws,  and  while  in  Pariiament  their  attention  to 
their  old  avocations  must  continue,  the  more  so  as  none  of  them 
can  feel  sure  how  long  they  may  occupy  their  position  as  members 
of  Parliament.   An  admirable  body  for  defensive  purposes;  by  no 
means  an  ideal  body  for  the  almost  professional  work  of  legislating. 
A  Peer,  on  the  other  hand,  is  either  a  man  specially  selected  and 
raised  to  the  Upper  House,  or  else  he  is  born  and  brought  up  to  the 
business.  It  is  not  necessary  here  to  claim  that  there  is  anything 
in  heredity,  but  there  certainly  is  a  great  deal  in  training,  in 
association,  and  experience.  Experience  shows  that  most  boys  and 
men  take  a  special  interest  in  what  they  know  will  be  their  sphere 
of  work  in  future,  and  in  all  times  a  very  large  proportion  of  heirs 
to  peerages  have  sought  seats  in  the  House  of  Commons.    Besides 
this,  mngistrates'  and  other  local  work,  and  even  the  management 
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of  a  large  ^state  and  the  many  questions  connected  therewith,  are 
in  themselves  valuable  training,  and  as  a  Peer  knows  that  he  holds 
his  position  for  life,  he  feels  it  is  worth  while  to  qualify  himself  for 
it.  Every  man  ought  to  have  some  special  sphere  in  which  he  is  an 
authority,  and  the  sphere  of  a  lord  ought  to  be  Government.  No 
doubt  there  are  some  idle,  stupid,  or  bad  ones,  but  so  there  are  bad 
specimens  in  every  calHng,  and  practically  such  men  take  very 
little  part  in  the  working  of  the  Upper  House. 

Any  lawyer  or  engineer  will  tell  us  how  much  more  ably,  as  a 
rule,  a  Railway  Bill  or  Local  Government  Bill  is  handled  by  a 
Committee  of  the  Lords  than  by  a  Committee  of  the  Commons; 
and  certainly,  for  business  purposes,  the  concise,  practical  debates 
in  the  House  of  Lords  compare  very-  fa^•ourabl/  with  the  intermin- 
able and  so  often  unprofitable  torrent  of  words  with  which  the 
Commons  waste  so  much  time. 

And  as  regards  the  hereditary  principle  in  the  abstract;  the 
custom,  that  is,  of  sons  being  expected  to  follow  their  fathers' 
occupations,  and  succeed  to  their  duties,  as  well  as  inherit  their 
properties,  surely  this  has  been  common  in  almost  all  times  and 
in  almost  all  countries.   Probably  no  class  of  men  are  universally 
allowed  to  understand  their  business  better  than  the  bankers  of 
Ixindon,  the  chief  financial  city  of  the  world,  and  a  very  large 
proportion  of  them  owe  their  position  to  their  fathers  and  grand- 
fathers having  been  bankets  before  them.    In  our  own  North  of 
England  coal  trade  most  of  our  distinguished  mining  engineers  and 
coalouners  have  had  the  great  advantage  of  succeeding  to  fathers 
whose  positions  they  inherited.   In  our  manufacturing  and  mer- 
cantile houses  the  principle  of  the  son  inheriting  his  father's  in- 
fluence and  responsibilities,  as  well  as  his  property,  is  as  common 
as  possible.   Even  on  boards  of  directors,  such  as  that  of  the  North 
Eastern  Railway,  it  can  hardly  be  denied  that  many  directors,  and 
some  of  the  ablest  of  them,  have  been  selected  in  the  first  instance 
simply  because  they  were  their  fathers'  sons.    Among  skill 
mechanics  and  in  all  professions  it  is  very  common  to  prefer  a  son 
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who  is  to  follow  in  his  father's  trade,  and  a  lord,  looked  at  apart 
from  all  feeling,  is  simply  a  professional  legislator,  neither  more 
nor  less. 

Besides,  to  a  very  great  extent,  the  Lords  are  landowners,  and  a 
little  reflection  must  show  anyone  that  landowners  not  only  have, 
from  the  nature  of  their  property,  a  close  connection  with  the 
traditions  of  the  past,  but  they  have,  which  is  more  important,  the 
most  real  interest  possible  in  the  prosperity  of  the  country',  even 
into  the  far  future.  If  the  general  interests  of  the  country  suffer, 
the  land  suffers  accordingly,  and  a  man  whose  wealth  is  invested 
in  land  is  obliged,  of  necessity,  to  look  very  much  further  ahead 
than  a  business  man,  and  still  more  so  than  a  professional  man  or 
a  working  man. 

It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  five  Northumbrian  Peers  have, 
among  them,  sat  for  over  100  years  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
i.e.  for  27,  25,  19,  17,  and  13  years  respectively. 

This  indicates  not  only  that  they  took  pains  to  qualify  them- 
selves for  their  position  as  legislators,  but  also  that  the  electors 
chose  them  over  and  over  again  as  the  best  representatives  they 
could  get. 

Two  other  points  may  be  noted.  First,  that  a  purely  popular 
Government  almost  always  ends  sooner  or  later  in  a  despotism  of 
some  sort;  against  this  a  House  of  Lords  is  the  best  practicable 
safeguard,  and  makes  impossible  the  immense  amount  of  corrup- 
tion that  appears  to  be  almost  inseparable  from  a  republic.  And, 
secondly,  if  the  Upper  House  were  abolished,  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
how  Peers  could  be  kept  out  of  the  House  of  Commons;  where, 
judging  from  all  experience,  they  would  exercise  as  great  an  in- 
fluence as  they  do  now;  for  they  would,  though  having  rather  less 
power  on  esch  subject,  have  the  power  of  i-  erfering  in  taxation 
and  matters  which  they  are  not  now  allowed  to  touch,  and  each 
Peer,  being  a  representative  member,  would  have  more  power  if 
he  went  into  Parliament  than  he  has  at  present.  If  anyone  doubts 
the  probability  nf  a  ver^.'  large  m.ajorit^'  of  Peers  being  elected,  let 
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him  consider,  first,  that  a  substantial  number  of  the  people  of 
England  are  Conservative;  and,  second,  that  both  parties  are  even 
now  much  disposed  to  elect  sons  of  Peers,  and  would  not  be  less 
likely  to  elect  them  after  they  had  inherited  ti.eir  estates  and  titles. 
Some  of  those  who  clamour  for  the  abolition  of  the  House  of 
Lords  are  fond  of  alluding  to  the  time  when  not  onl>-  the  House  of 
Lords  was  annihilated  but  the  King  was  executed.  They  seem  to 
forget  that  a  dominant  House  of  Commons  not  only  refused  to  be 
dissolved,  but  became  so  intolerable  that  they  had  to  be  expelled 
by  Cromwell's  soldiers.  All  history  teaches  us  how  often  and  how 
quickly  a  too-democratic  Government  merges  into  a  military 
despotism;  but  it  is  well,  further,  to  remember  how,  after  a  short 
experience  of  these  two  forms  of  Government,  England  not  only 
restored,  with  almost  unanimous  enthusiasm,  the  Monarchy  and 
the  Upper  House,  but  it  was  nearly  two  hundred  years  before 
any  Englishman  could  be  found  with  a  short  enough  memory  to 
ask  seriously  "What  is  the  use  of  the  House  of  Lords? " 
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Land  compared  with  other 
Property 

[Read  before  the  Economic  Society,  Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
Dec.  I ITH,  1895] 

I  HAVE  undertaken  this  evening  to  discuss  the  nature  and  char- 
acter of  landed  property  as  compared  with  other  property.    Is 
it  altogether  the  same,  or  is  it  in  the  nature  of  things  slightly  or 
wholly  different?   Some  see  no  difference  whatever.  On  the  other 
hand,  some  even  of  those  who  fully  acknowledge  the  rights  of  other 
kinds  of  property  deny  the  right  of  any  man  to  be  the  absolute 
owner  of  land.  They  say  no  man  made  the  land  and  no  man  can 
own  it,  or  give  it  to  another  to  own.   In  our  country,  which  is  a 
fair  type  of  most  of  the  civilized  world,  ownership  in  land  is  recog- 
nized, but  not  on  the  exact  footing  of  other  property.   We  call 
landed  property  real  property,  and  other  sorts  personal  property, 
and,  if  the  owner  dies  without  a  will,  the  two  sorts  are  passed  on 
under  different  rules  to  his  next  heirs.  I  think  before  we  go  further 
we  had  better  try  to  define  what  we  mean  by  property,  and  what 
ideas  are  connected  with  it.   That  such  a  thing  as  property,  or 
ownership  of  wealth,  exists  is  in  some  degree  admitted  by  every- 
body   No  one  will  question  a  free  man's  right  to  his  clothes,  but 
they  may  nevertheless  wholly  deny  any  man's  right  to  claim  as  his 
own  a  piece  of  land,  which  existed  from  all  time,  and  on  which  he 
has  bestowed,  possibly,  no  labour.  I  shall  proceed  at  once  to  give 
the  result  of  my  investigations,  giving  at  the  same  time,  as  far  as 
I  can,  the  evidence  in  favour  of  what  I  say. 

In  regard  to  ownership,  certain  rules  have  been  recognized  ages 
before  anyone  tried  to  study  the  question  philosophically,  so  what 
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we  want  is  to  trace  the  lines  of  thought  that  gradually  shaped 
themselves  in  the  minds  of  our  ancestors,  and  on  which  our  present 
laws  and  customs  are  based.  On  this  subject  I  think  that  three 
ide«^  iiave  been  more  or  less  clearly  seen  at  all  times,  and  the  diver- 
gence in  men's  views  lies  in  the  practical  application  of  them: 

(i)  That  such  wealth  as  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole  human 
race, irrespective  of  any  man'sthought  or  labour,  is  public  property 
(e.g.  deep-sea  fishing).  Some  of  this,  to  wit  land,  has  practically 
been  conceded  by  the  State  to  individuals,  but  it  has  been,  or 
ought  to  have  been,  sold  or  exchanged,  not  given.  If  this  is  true, 
we  must  remember  presently  to  try  and  see  what  price  landowners 
have  paid  for  their  land. 

(2)  That  all  property  or  wealth  carries  with  it  certain  duties. 
This  idea  is  usually  very  undefined,  but  it  is  recognized,  not  only 
as  a  Christian  principle,  but  as  a  matter  of  State  policy. 

(3)  That  whatever  wealth  a  man  could  call  into  existence  by  his 
own  ingenuity,  industry,  or  other  talents,  was  his  own,  to  use  as  he 
pleased,  and  to  give  away,  either  during  his  life,  or  at  his  death. 
This  Inst  is  the  obvious  form  of  private  property;  but  even  then 
the  State  only  allows  the  accumulation  of  property  and  the  dis- 
posal of  it  under  certain  stringent  conditions: 

(a)  The  first  of  these  in  England  was  formerly  that  one-tenth 
had  to  go  to  the  support  of  religion,  education,  and  other  Church 
purposes.  This  was  the  tithe;  it  was  probably  originally  based 
entirely  on  the  idea  of  a  relir'  us  duty.  If  a  man,  by  draining, 
fertilizing,  building,  fencing,  or  otherwise,  improved  the  productive 
power  of  the  land,  he  used  to  pay  the  tithe  on  the  improved  value, 
not  on  the  original  value  only. 

(b)  The  second  condition  was  that  the  State  could  always  claim 
as  much  of  a  man's  property  (and  his  person  also)  as  it  really 
needed.  It  was  never  lawful  for  the  State  to  invent  wants  for  the 
sake  of  confiscating  property  or  imposing  taxes;  but,  in  its  ex- 
tremity, there  was  no  limit  to  what  it  could  claim;  just  as  now, 
if  England  were  invaded.  Parliament  might  raise  taxation  to  an 
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unlimited  extent,  and,  of  course,  it  might  call  on  all  men  to  give 
personal  service  also. 

(f)  The  third  condition  was  that  the  rich  must  provide  tiie  poor 
with  at  least  the  bare  necessaries  of  life;  or,  in  other  words,  pro- 
perty was  rated  for  the  support  of  the  poor.   The  remarks  that 
apply  to  taxation  apply  to  rates.  There  is  no  limit  as  to  the  amount 
that  may  be  claimed  as  rates,  except  that  it  is  the  duty  of  the 
Government   to  expend  the  money  raised   as  economically  as 
possible,  and  only  on  the  supply  of  the  bare  necessaries  of  life. 
If  there  had  been  absolutely  no  capital  accumulated  by  anybody, 
no  one  could  have  had  much  more  than  this.   We  find  here,  of 
course,  the  principle  of  poor  rates,  and  upon  property  there  is  no 
limit  as  to  the  amount  of  poor  rate  that  may  be  levied.   In  the 
writer's  knowledge,  in  one  parish  in  Gloucestershire,  the  annual 
^)oor  rate  was  for  many  years  actually  18^.  on  the  net  value  in  the 
j^,  and  this  is  not  an  isolated  case. 

(d)  A  man  must  provide  properly  for  his  family.  In  some  coun- 
tries, therefore  b-       -wer  of  disposal  after  death  is  limited. 

I  will  note  a  few  points  in  connection  with  the  propositions  I 
have  suggested,  and  I  would  ask  you  to  bear  in  mind  that  I  shall 
base  my  illustrations  as  far  as  possible  on  England  and  English  laws 
and  customs.  I  must  take  one  complete  system,  and  of  course  we 
know  our  own  practice  better  than  other  people's;  and  what  I  say 
about  English  land  would  require  much  modification  if  applied  to 
even  Scotland  or  Ireland,  and  still  more  to  other  countries. 

I  have  said  that  such  wealth  as  could  be  enjoyed  by  the  whole 
liuman  race,  irrespective  of  any  man's  thought  or  labour,  is 
public  property.  The  Government,  who  act  for  the  public,  may 
sell  or  exchange  such,  but  should  only  do  so  to  secure  a  greater 
benefit  to  the  public.  Now,  at  first  sight  it  might  be  suggested  that 
the  fact  of  property  in  land  was  a  direct  contradiction  to  this,  but 
I  don't  think  it  is.  If  the  countr>'  was  all  open,  and  had  very  few 
inhabitants,  probably  everyone  could  wander  about,  and  pasture 
their  flocks  and  herds  where  they  liked.  Abraham  and  Lot  appear 
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to  have  done  this;  but  even  then  the  people  who  took  the  trouble 
to  find  w.-ter  and  sink  wells  were  allowed  to  keep  them  for  their 
own,  and  sell  or  give  them  away  as  they  liked.  When  once  men 
begin  to  plant,  and  practise  agriculture  i  man  must  be  able  to 
call  the  land  he  cultivates  his  own,  either  permanently,  or  for  a 
time;  and,  without  this  much  ownership  of  land,  no  food  except 
meat  could  be  raised.  Temporary  ownership  is  sufficient  for  tem- 
porary improvement;  a  farmer  cannot  raise  anything  unless  he  has 
secure  possession  till  he  has  gathered  in  his  crop.  If  the  land  has  to 

be  drained — and  millions  of  acres  would  be  of  no  use  without  it 

he  must  hold  the  land  long  enough  to  recover  in  profit  the  money 
lie  spent  in  making  the  drains.  But  if  he  is  to  build  a  stone  farm- 
house, with  elaborate  outbuildings,  nothing  except  ownership,  or 
a  very  long  lease  indeed,  will  compensate  him.  It  must  be  re- 
membered that  a  ninety-nine  year  lease  is  practically  as  valuable 
as  a  freehold,  and  yet  a  tenant  leaving  at  the  end  of  \  ninety-nine 
year  lease  might,  if  he  had  built  a  grxxi  house,  have  a  formidable 
claim  for  tenant-right,  or  unexhausted  improvement. 

I  believe,  in  the  interests  of  the  whole  community,  it  is  necessary 
thattheland  should  be  divided  among  owners  or  perpetual  tenants 
under  the  Crown.  Justice,  however,  demands  tnat  these  owners 
should  have  bought  or  else  annually  return  to  the  pubHc  either 
money  or  money's  worth  equal  to  the  annual  value  of  the  land  as 
it  was  bestowed  on  them  or  their  predecesr^ors.  The  nation  will 
then  get  this  value,  and  enjoy  it,  insten  '  the  land.  Now,  the 
question  is,  do  the  landowners  pay  this?  And  he'-e  is  a  question 
nn  which  a  great  deal  has  bei..  thought  and  writu  n  lately. 

Originally,  land  involved  military  service;  but  this  from 

early  ages,  sometimes  commuted  for  money  payments.  I'he  king 
perhaps  preferred  their  money  to  their  presence.  This  we  find, 
even  in  Henry  the  First's  reign.  As  barons,  franklins,  or  yeomen 
continued  to  hold  land  from  father  to  son,  and  expected  to  do  so, 
they  built  houses,  made  roads — either  singly,  or  in  combination  of 
parishes  or  townships  (as  ratepayers)— fenced,  made  watercourses, 
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and,  in  endless  ways,  employed  their  spare  labour  and  money  m 
making  the  land  more  productive.  As  the  land  was  increased  m 
value  it  required  closer  attention  to  cultivate  it,  and  parts  were 
divided  off,  and  sub-let  to  others,  who  paid  rent.  Ultimately,  what 
had  been  a  forest,  a  moor,  or  at  best  a  sheep-walk,  became  a 
number  of  farms,  and  the  owner  found  it  both  to  his  mterest  and 
pleasure  to  supervise  the  whole  propertv,  rather  than  to  be  a 
farmer  himself.  All  this  time  he  paid  titht.,  military  service,  and, 
informally  or  formall)',  had  to  support  the  poor  of  the  district. 

We  now  come  to  the  settlement  of  the  land  tax  instead  of  mih- 
tary  service.   What  were  the  Crown's  rights  as  against  the  land- 
owners? The  Crown  had  a  right  to  what  is  called  the  "quit-rent," 
or  interest  on  the  prairie  value  of  the  land  at  that  time.  What  the 
Crown  tenants  had  a  right  to  was  fair  rent,  free  sale,  and  fnxity  of 
tenure.   The  first  was  settled  at  a  given  time  at  one-fifth  of  the 
then  total  value  of  the  land  and  improvements,  tithes  and  rates 
being  paid  out  of  the  other  four-fifths.   I  don't  fancy  that  the 
Crown,  which  was  a  greater  power  then  than  it  is  now,  would  thmk 
it  had  made  a  bad  bargain ;  but,  having  fixity  of  tenure,  the  owners 
poured  out  their  capital  and  labour  upon  it  freely,  and  increased 
the  value,  which,  constantly  rolling  up  at  compound  interest,  has 
brought  the  land  of  England  to  its  present  value-indeed,  had  the 
same  mone^  and  labour  been  expended  in  any  other  way  (and,  of 
coui  <■  accumulated  to  the  same  degree),!  believe  the  result  would 
have  averaged  far  more  to  the  present  owners.  Mr.  Smith,  M.P.  for 
Liverpool,  writing  many  vears  ago,  considered  that  land  improve- 
ment hardlv  paid  three  per  cent.;  I  don't  think  an>body  estimates 
it  much  more  highly,  and  lately  it  has  paid  much  worse. 

Of  course,  I  have  gone  over  this  question  in  the  baldest  manner, 
but  I  wish  to  give  you  an  idea  why  some  of  us  consider  that  landed 
property  is  just  as  sacred  as  any  other  property,  and  that  the  two, 
in  fact,  must  be  placed  on  the  same  tooting  exactly.  As  a  matter 
of  fact',  land  (with  its  improvements)  is  taxed  to  neariy  one-third 
of  its  net  value— Encyclopedia  Britannic  a  (date  1882,  article 
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"  Lmd  ")  says  thirty  per  cent.,  and  since  then  the  value  of  land  has 
fallen  and  the  taxes  have  not.  The  nation,  as  a  whole,  does  not 
pay  quite  one-tenth  of  its  gross  income  in  taxes,  and  I  think  that 
the  extra  twenty  per  cent,  that  land  pays  is  probably  far  more  than 
a  sufficient  quit-rent  for  the  prairie  value  of  the  soil  of  England. 

There  are  two  other  points  in  connection  with  land  which, 
though  I  have  not  space  to  discuss,  1  must  just  touch  upon — un- 
earned increment  and  mineral  royalties. 

As  regards  the  unearned  increm-nt:  If  the  Slate  confiscated  a 
rise  in  value,  caused  by  an  action  c>\er  vv'n.h  the  owner  had  no 
control,  it  ought  in  justice  to  compensate  an  owner  for  a  decrease 
in  value  similarly  brouglit  about.  I  have  seen  land  rise  in  value 
because  a  shipyard  was  started  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  the 
ground  was  wanted  for  worVmen's  houses.  I  have  seen  land  fall 
in  value  from  free  trade.  Aii.fican  competition  has  r  ••"d  many 
farms.  In  this  country  much  land  has  gone  out  of  cu'  p  .  'u  a.  In 
many  cases  the  apparently  unearned  increment  is  really  the  .esult 
of  owners'  self-Jenial  and  enterprise.  To  take  a  different  but 
parallel  case.  If  new  industries  open,  wages  may  rise  from  a  cause 
beyond  the  control  of  the  workmen,  but  nobody  thinks  of  confis- 
cating these  workmen's  rise  of  wages  by  calling  it  an  unearned  incre- 
ment. All  property  is  liable  to  vary  in  value  from  outside  causes: 
and  land  is  on  tiic  same  footing  a    steamers,  pig  iron,  or  cotton. 

I  have  passed  rather  quickly  over  the  question  of  unearned  in- 
crement, or  the  extent  to  which  the  value  of  land  may  be  increased 
by  what  is  neither  the  work  nor  w  isdom  of  the  owner.  But  most 
of  those  who  have  advocated  the  confiscation  of  land  base  their 
views  on  land  as  a  producing  agent,  i.e.  on  its  agricultural  value. 
Into  this  view  unearned  increment  h.irdly  enters;  it  is  chiefly  con- 
nected with  town  land  or  manufacturing  and  mining  premises;  but 
though  the  increment  of  value  is  in  certain  cases  simply  enormous, 
as  in  the  city  of  London,  still  it  only  applies  to  a  very  small  frac- 
tion of  all  the  land  in  England.  It  would  be  difficult,  if  not  im- 
possible, to  estimate  the  value  of  the  unearned  increment  in 
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England;  but  probably  land  has  not  gained  more  in  this  way  than 
other  kinds  of  wealth.  A  man  may  have  a  large  stock  of  anything 
in  hand;  if  it  rises  in  value  he  gets  the  good,  if  it  falls  in  value  he 
suffers  the  loss.  If  the  State  claimed  the  gain,  the  State  should 
compensate  tor  the  loss.  The  Franco-German  War  was  followed 
by  a  great  rise  of  vvages  in  England;  it  would  have  been  very  ex- 
traordinary if  the  State  had  proposed  to  confiscate  tliis  advance  on 
the  ground  that  the  British  workmen  had  not  caused  the  Franco- 
German  War. 

Besides,  there  are  two  points  about  unearned  increment  that 
are  often  overlooked.  If  we  take  the  case  of  building  land  near  a 
town,  you  will  see  that  an  energetic  owner  will  get  his  land  into  the 
market  and  built  upon,  while  an  indolent  or  inexperienced  man, 
though  perhaps  in  a  better  position,  will  not  sell  a  site.  Here  the 
unearned  increment  is  reward  for  talent  and  industry.  Then  it  is 
often  forgotten  how  long  this  unearned  increment  has  to  be  waited 
for;  an  estate  that  is  now  coming  in  for  building  was  very  likely 
sold  at  an  enhanced  price  on  account  of  its  prospective  value  sixty 
years  ago,  and  this  extra  price,  calculated  for  sixty  years  at  com- 
pound interest,  would  quite  make  up  the  new  seUing  price.  Here 
the  increased  increment  is  really  self-denial.  But  above  all,  if 
Government  claim  a  right  to  an  unearned  rise  in  value,  they 
ought,  in  justice,  to  compensate  any  landowner  whose  land  falls  in 
value  through  no  fault  of  his  own.  This  would  be  simply  ruinous 
to  the  Government,  and  they  will  be  much  better  oflf  by  leaving 
things  where  they  are. 

The  estate  that  I  know  better  than  any  other  doubled  in  value 
(purely  for  agricultural  purposes)  between  1776  and  1800.  The 
great  Berkeley  Vale  property  let  all  last  century  at  £1  per  acre  for 
grass,and  los.  for  plough.  By  1810  it  had  doubled  in  value.  It  has 
now  sunk  to  30j-.  and  12s.,  and  is  likely  to  go  lower.  Mr.  Gladstone 
told  us  only  last  3rd  of  October  that  the  landed  property  of  Guy's 
Hospital  in  London  had  fallen  from  ^(^40,000  a  year  to  one-half  that 
amount. 
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The  value  of  land  is  then  made  up  of  three  things:  the  prairie 
value,  the  improvements  thereof,  and  unearned  increment  (if  any). 
Of  this  last  I  have  spoken.  The  two  first  really  represent  the  agri- 
cultural land  sometimes  said  to  be  the  source  of  all  wealth,  and 
which  is  also  considered  to  have  been  wrongfully  come  by.  Some 
politicians  and  writers,  like  Henry  George,  have  even  said  that  this 
ought  to  be  confiscated,  and  that  then  the  country  would  be  so  rich 
that  there  need  be  no  more  taxes.  Now  if  we  look  at  the  Parlia- 
mentary return  of  the  rateable  value  of  land  in  England  and  Wales 
(April  5th,  1895),  we  find  that  land,  including  farm-houses,  farm- 
buildings,  and  all  improvements  of  every  sort  for  agricultural  pur- 
poses, is  only  worth  33^  millions  per  annum,  in  1870  it  was  39-8 
millions,  and  as  a  large  part  of  that  is  due  to  improvements  dis- 
tincdy  made  by  owner  or  occupier  (not  by  the  State),  the  prairie 
value  of  England  and  Wales  is  not  so  very  great  a  sum  after  all. 
The  return  in  the  Chronicle,  November  19th,  1895,  makes  out  that 
all  the  land  in  England,  exclusive  of  London  and  fifteen  miles 
round  it,  is  worth  less  than  half  what  it  was  in  1875.  Nor  did  the 
present  owners  get  this  for  nothing. 

It  is  not  correct  in  England  to  say  that  any  landowner  got  his 
land  by  right  of  conquest.  The  nation  may  have  conquered;  the 
individual,  whether  high  or  low,  had  it  assigned  to  him  by  the 
State  on  certain  definite  terms  that  I  have  already  mentioned. 
First  service,  then  service  commuted  into  money  payment,  with 
secure  tenure,  which  encouraged  the  owners  to  spend  the  necessary 
money.  Then  about  200  years  ago,  as  I  have  said,  the  Crown 
settled  its  rights  by  the  land  tax,  which  put  an  end  to  mihtary  ser- 
vice in  return  for  land,  though  there  was,  and  still  is,  a  feeling  that 
ownership  in  land  involves  certain  undefined  duties,  such  as  serving 
as  high  sheriff  or  magistrate,  the  officering  of  the  militia  and  yeo- 
manry, etc.  The  traces  of  these  last  are  much  fainter  since  the 
tolerably  large  standing  army  became  a  permanent  institution. 

So  I  would  say  that  of  the  ihree  possible  elements  in  the  value 
of  land,  the  prairie  value  was  disposed  of  by  the  nation  to  the 
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individual  for  what  it  considered  at  the  time  a  sufficiently  good 
bargain.    The  improvements  have   been  entirely  executed  by 
private  money.    The  unearned  increment  cannot  be  touched  by 
the  Government  except  on  such  terms  as  would  make  it  worth  less 
than  nothing.  But  the  agricultural  value  of  the  land  of  England  is, 
as  I  have  said,  far  less  than  is  generally  imagined.    I  have  given 
the  annual  rateable  value  as  only  3^33,654,000,  and  it  is  estimated 
that  the  value  of  this  property  had  fallen  22f  per  cent,  since  1879, 
and  is  still  falling.  There  has  been  a  great  fall  in  land  since  1879. 
It  may  be  interesting  to  consider  when  the  land  first  got  the 
high  value  that  it  had  prior  to  1879,  and  I  believe  if  we  take 
rather  a  comprehensive  view  of  this,  we  shall  come  to  some  con- 
clusions that  have  not  been  generally  noticed.  Many  of  you  will 
remember  a  very  interesting  chapter  in  Macaula/s  History  of 
England,  where  he  describes  the  state  of  England  a  little  over 
two  hundred  years  ago  (end  of  Charles  IPs  reign).  "In  the  year 
168;  the  value  of  the  produce  of  the  soil  far  exceeded  the  value  of 
all  the  other  fruits  of  humar.  -ndustry,  yet  agriculture  was  in  what 
would  now  be  considered  as  a  very  rude  and  imperfect  state.  The 
arable  land  and  pasture  land  were  not  supposed  by  the  best  political 
arithmeticians  of  that  age  to  amount  to  much  more  than  half  the 
area  of  the  kingdom.   The  remainder  was  believed  to  consist  of 
iroor,  forest,  and  fen.  These  computations  are  strongly  confirmed 
by  the  road  books  and  maps  of  the  seventeenth  century.   From 
those  books  and  maps  it  is  clear  that  many  routes  which  now  pass 
through  an  endless  succession  of  orchards,  cornfields,  hayfields,  and 
beanfields,  then  ran  through  nothing  but  heath,  swamp,  and 
warren.   In  the  drawings  of  English  landscapes  made  in  that  age 
for  the  Grand  Duke  Cosmo,  scarce  a  hedgerow  is  to  be  seen,  and 
numerous  tracts,  now  rich  with  cultivation,  appear  as  bare  as 
Salisbury  Plain.  At  Enfield,  hardly  out  of  sight  of  the  smoke  of 
the  capital,  was  a  region  of  five  and  twenty  miles  in  circumference, 
which  contained  only  three  houses  and  scarcely  any  enclosed  fields. 
Deer,  as  free  as  in  an  American  forest,  wandered  there  by  thousands." 
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This  condition  of  things  lasted  without  serious  change  well  on 
into  the  next  century,  but  during  George  IPs  reign  the  cultivadon 
of  waste  land  was  seriously  taken  in  hand,  and  by  the  end  of  last 
century  about  10,000  square  miles  were  enclosed  by  Act  of  Parlia- 
ment and  an  immense  additional  amount  by  private  ownership. 
Prosperity,  trade,  and  even  war,  all  combined  to  benefit  agri- 
culture, and  not  only  all  the  good  land  in  England  was  fully 
cultivated,  but  much  bad  land  was  laid  under  cultivation,  and 
pnormous  amounts  of  capital  were  spent  in  improving  it  by  fencing, 
draining,  and  building.  This  state  of  things  reached  its  climax 
during  the  French  War,  after  which  agricultural  prosperity  lan- 
guished and  the  prices  went  down.  But  the  development  of  steam 
power,  of  railways,  and  manufacturing  greatly  brought  about  a 
second  revival,  and  land  still  maintained  its  high  value.  This 
lasted  to  about  1875,  when  we  had  a  bad  year  or  two.  The  worid 
thought  it  was  only  temporary,  but  since  then  the  fall  in  the  value 
of  land  has  been  very  great;  as  I  have  already  pointed  out,  from 
1879  to  1894  it  has  fallen  nearly  23  per  cent.  But  while  some  of  the 
best  land  keeps  its  full  value,  other  land  has  become  practically 
valueless,  and  the  care  and  capital  that  had  been  spe.it  on  it  are 
utterly  lost.  Of  course  corn  lands  have  suffered  most.  As  railways 
increased  the  value  of  land  in  England,  by  bringing  the  produce 
easily  to  the  towns,  who  were  the  customers,  so  now  steamers  have 
brought  the  produce  of  other  countries  to  our  ■  ■'arkets  in  com- 
petition with  our  home  supplies.  The  truth  is  that  ( arriage  adds 
hardly  ar  .^ing  to  cost  in  these  days,  and  it  is  hard  to  see  how 
Engl?  ver  again  hope  to  be  a  wheat-growing  country.  My 

opini.  at  the  value  of  land  in  England  from  about  1775  to 

1875  '  '  f-erly  abnormal.  On  account  of  the  rapid  growth  of 
population,  the  produce  of  land,  and  hence  the  land  itself,  had, 
generally  speaking,  a  purely  artificial  value.  No  doubt  the  best 
land  in  England  can  hold  its  own  against  the  best  in  any  other 
country,  but  the  best  in  this  sense  is  a  very  small  portion  of  the 
whole. 
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At  the  time  I  first  mentioned,  say  two  hundred  years  ago,  the 
value  of  unreclaimed  land,  not  specially  well  situated,  was  very 
small  indeed— even  in  England  there  was  more  land  than  anybody 
wished  to  cultivate.  This  is,  of  course,  the  case  now  in  the  colonies; 
for  example,  in  West  Australia  they  recently  passed  a  Homestead 
Act  giving  any  poor  man  a  fair-sized  piece  of  land  on  condition 
that  he  should  cultivate  it,  and  very  few  emigrants  seem  to  care  to 
get  the  land  even  at  that  price.  As  an  interesting  example  of  home 
colonization,  I  may  mention  that  the  present  owner  of  Exmoor 
used,  as  a  young  man,  to  allow  young  married  couples  to  occupy 
as  much  land  as  they  could  cultivate,  giving  them  a  lease  for  both 
their  lives  at  6d.  per  acre.  The  land  was  good.  When  both  died, 
of  course,  the  estate  inherited  the  improvements,  and  this  arrange- 
ment worked  well,  and  was,  I  understand,  satisfactory  to  all 

parties. 

Ar.d,  indeed,  to  consider  the  merits  of  land  ownership,  let  us 
look  at  the  position  cf  such  a  colony  as  I  have  mentioned,  viz., 
West  Australia,  and  ask  ourselves  if  we  were  among  the  legislators 
to-day  how  we  should  deal  with  the  land  question.  They  have 
unlimited  land,  limited  population,  no  traditions,  no  aristocracy, 
and  all  the  experience  of  all  ages.  The  country  is  nearly  mne  times 
as  large  as  Great  Britain  and  Ireland,  the  population  about  one- 
half  that  of  Newcastle.  In  this  case  the  value  of  even  the  best  land 
utteriy  unreclaimed,  and  difficult  of  access,  is  infinitesimal.  The 
first  necessaries  to  utihze  the  land  are  roads  to  get  there,  shelter 
for  man  and  beast,  wells  where  there  is  no  water,  and  drainage 
where  there  is  too  much.  We  will  borrow  the  money  to  make  the 
roads,  and  repay  ourselves  by  a  charge  un  the  land  that  is  thereby 
increased  in  value.  But  the  occupier  must  build  his  own  house  and 
farmstead,  and  to  do  that  we  must  give  him  undisturbed  possession 
for  a  long  time.  To  put  up  good  stone  buildings  he  ought  to  have 
at  least  loo  years,  and  the  buildings  might  still  be  of  good  value. 
That  is  a  lease  practically  equal  to,  and  as  valuable  as  a  freehold. 
Then  even  by  the  time  the  young  couple  who  took  it  have  got  old 
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they  will  hesitate  about  further  improvements  unless  they  get 
further  security,  and  by  the  time  the  whole  thing  is  worked  out, 
it  will  be  found  that  if  the  Government  can  get  a  small  payment 
in  cash  down  or  a  small  perpetual  rt.xt  charge,  it  would  be  much 
the  best  for  the  community  as  a  whole. 

Such  as  West  Australia  is,  such  every  country  was.  Of  all  the 
Queen's  dominions  probably  England  is  practically  the  only  one 
where  all  the  land  is  taken  up,  and  here  much  that  was  taken  up 
was  not  worth  it.  Here  is  a  specimen  of  the  colonies'  recent  legis- 
lation. They  want  a  railway  costing  about  a  million,  to  open  out 
a  large  tract  of  country.  The  railway  will  not  pay  probably  for 
some  time,  the  colony  has  not  got  the  money  and  does  not  like  to 
borrow  it,  so  they  f  nd  a  company  to  make  it  on  these  terms.  If 
they  make  a  railway  as  long  as  from  Newcastle  to  London  they 
may,  out  of  an  area  half  the  size  of  England,  select  a  piece  of  land 
nearly  as  large  as  Yorkshire.  Of  course,  at  present,  this  land  brings 
in  ne.xt  to  nothing,  but  if  the  railway  company  make  roads,  import 
settlers,  and  spend  money,  it  may  presently  become  valuable.  But 
somebody  must  not  then  get  up  and  say  that  land  cannot  be  alien- 
ated and  try  to  confiscate  it;  yet  that  is  exactly  what  the  land 
nationalization  people  say  they  want  to  do  in  England. 

To  sum  up,  it  seems  to  me  that  for  the  nation  tc  take  over  the 
land  without  compensating  for  money  spent  on  improvement 
would  be  simple  robbery;  to  take  it  over,  paying  such  compensa- 
tion, would  be  simple  ruin.  Our  ancestors  were  neither  knaves, 
fools,  nor  slaves;  they  have  left  us  a  magnificent  heritage  based  on 
a  system  which,  though  not  of  course  perfect,  is,  at  any  rate,  so 
good  that  people  opening  out  new  countries  cannot  devise  any- 
thmg  better.  Even  in  England  agriculture  is  our  most  important 
industry,  and  yet  few,  if  any,  industries  give  so  poor  a  return  on 
the  expenditure  either  of  labour  or  capital. 
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Education  from  an  Employer's 
Point  of  View 

[Delivered  to  the  Teachers'  Association  at  the  College  of 
Physical  Sciknce,  Newcastle,  April  25TH,  1896] 

IN  most  cases  a  lecture  is  given  by  one  who  has  made  a  special 
study  of  a  certain  subject  to  the  general  public  who  wish  to 
avail  themselves  of  his  knowledge  and  experience;  but  in  this  case 
the  position  is  reversed,  and  it  is  with  considerable  diffidence  that 
I  realize  the  fact  that  whereas  the  subject  on  which  I  have  to  speak 
is  one  which  you  have  all  studied  as  the  work  of  your  lives,  I  am 
only  able  to  speak  upon  it  as  one  of  the  ordinary  public.   I  acceded 
however  to  your  president's  wish  that  I  should  address  you,  in  the 
belief  that  you  would  be  glad  to  hear  from  me,  as  representing  one 
special  section  of  the  public,  their  views  as  to  the  results  of  thegreat 
educational  work  now  going  forward  in  this  countr>'.  The  modern 
education  movement  is  generally  considered  to  have  begun  with 
the  Act  of  1870,  which  covered  the  country  with  School  Boards, 
and  placed  education  within  the  reach  of  every  boy  and  girl  in  the 
Kingdom,  bv  providing  schools  and  also  by  making  attendance 
compulsory;'  but  the  way  had  been  paved  for  the  satisfactory 
working  of  this  Act  not  only  by  the  grants  which  had  been  given, 
with  corresponding  supervision,  from  the  Imperial  Treasury,  but 
also  by  the  whole  system  of  National  and  other  schools  in  the 
movement  that  was  inaugurated  by  the  Rev.  Andrew  Bell  and 
Joseph  Lancaster  about  100  years  ago.    If  I  mistake  not,  the 
special  work  of  these  two  great  men  was  to  create  a  system  wher'-by 
those  taught  were  also  to  take  part  in  the  teaching,  and  the  present 
system  of  pupil-teachers  is,  I  believe,  a  direct  outcome  of  this.  In 
one  other  respect  the  teaching  provided  by  the  National  Schools 
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or  by  the  modem  denominational  and  Board  Schools  stands  in 
striking  contrast  to  the  education  which  has  been  provided  for 
generations  past,  and  which  is  still  provided,  in  our  large  Public 
Schools,  in  our  costly  private  boarding  schools,  and  in  the  Uni- 
versities, for  the  wealthier  classes;  and  that  is,  that  it  is  only  among 
teachers  for  popular  schools  that  the  art  of  teaching  has  been  pro- 
perly recognized  as  essential  to  a  schoolmaster's  success.  Especi- 
ally at  Universities,  and  also  at  our  Public  Schools,  there  are  often 
found  men  in  the  position  of  teachers  who,  though  they  know  their 
subject  thoroughly,  have  never  given  any  serious  attention  to  the 
science  of  imparting  knowledge  to  their  pupils.  Some  men  and 
most  women  have  this  gift  naturally,  but  in  any  case  it  is  very 
much  improved  by  training  on  sound  principles,  and  many  people 
are  so  deficient  in  it  that  their  powers  as  instructors  are  very  much 
less  useful  than  they  ought  to  be. 

Let  us  now  ask  ourselves  what  the  state  may  hope  to  do  in  the 
way  of  education  and  what  it  cannot  do.  The  first  thing  it  can  do, 
and  has  done,  is  to  place  a  good  education  within  reach  of  every 
boy  rnd  girl  in  the  country.  Our  schools,  though  of  course  not 
perfecv,  are  for  the  most  part  exceedingly  good;  the  enormous 
arm\  of  teachers  (male  and  female)  that  are  engaged  in  the  work 
are  inspired  by  great  enthusiasm,  love  of  their  work,  and  probably 
almost  universally  with  a  deep  sense  of  the  responsibiHty  of  their 
position ;  but  though  you  may  lead  a  horse  to  the  water  you  can- 
not make  it  drink,  and  it  must  never  be  forgotten  that  far  more 
than  the  power  of  the  state  is  the  will  of  the  child.  You  may  do 
what  you  can  to  make  learning  attractive;  you  may  do  what  you 
can  to  work  on  the  sense  of  duty  of  both  child  and  parent  or  even 
on  their  ambition;  parents  and  teachers  may  combine  to  point  out 
to  the  child  to  what  an  enormous  extent  the  happiness  of  its  whole 
life  depends  on  the  use  that  is  made  of  the  years  spent  at  school — 
but  after  all  we  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  it  is  within 
the  power  of  the  child,  if  it  is  stupid  or  obstinate,  almost  to  waste 
its  advantages,  and  though  it  may  be  uncommon  for  them  to  be 
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wasted  altogether,  still,  on  tlie  other  hand,  probably  few  (  lildren, 
if  any,  realize  to  the  full  extent  the  advantages  which  are  put 
before  them.  Really  the  value  of  edu>.ation  very  largely  depends 
upon  the  amount  of  trouble  and  pains  spent  over  it  by  the  child. 
TTie  boy  or  girl  who  has  prospered  most  is  the  one  v^ho  has 
made  the  most  self-denying  eflorts;  but  where  the  state  and  the 
teacher  can  supremely  help  is  in  seeing  that  these  efforts  are  so  in- 
vested as  to  give  the  child  the  greatest  practicable  return  for  what 
it  does.  Of  course  education  does  not  so  much  mean  cramming 
the  child  with  learning  as  training  the  child's  mind,  and  perhaps 
I  might  here  say  a  word  or  two  by  way  of  illustration  upon  the 
art  of  learning. 

Old  fashioned  education  consisted  to  a  great  extent  of  what 
appears  to  be  the  comparatively  useless  study  of  Greek  and  Latin, 
but  I  believe  that  the  reason  these  held  their  own  was  because, 
though  of  no  great  practical  use  in  themselves,  they  were  as  a 
discipline  some  of  the  best  possible  subjects  for  training  the  mind. 
If  we  had  for  them  substituted  French  and  German  these  might 
have  been  picked  up  superficially  by  contact  with  natives  of  those 
countries;  but  Greek  and  Latin,  especially  in  the  scientific  and 
anatomical  way  in  which  they  were  taught,  had  to  be  thoroughly 
reasoned  out  and  learnt  by  heart,  and  there  was  no  royal  road  to 
acquiring  the  Greek  irregular  verbs  or  to  rendering  a  paragraph 
of  an  English  book  into  graceful  Latin  prose.  Still  our  utilitarian 
minds  cannot  but  think  in  these  days  that  some  subjects  might 
be  found,  almost  if  not  quite  as  good  as  mental  exercises;  which 
would  also  be  of  real  use  in  after  life.   But  besides  there  being  an 
art  of  teaching  there  is  an  art  of  learning,  and  I  have  certainly 
known  cases  where  a  few  minutes'  explanation  to  an  apparently 
stupid  child  would  make  it  see  the  right  way  of  learning  a  lesson 
which  before  had  been  beset  with  insuperable  difficulties.  When 
I  was  a  boy  we  had  to  learn  by  heart  a  great  deal  of  Latin  verse, 
and  the  science  of  doing  this  easily  was  to  have  it  explained  to  a 
boy  that  he  must  first  of  all  thoroughly  master  the  sense  in  English 
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and  then  he  would  find  it  very  easy  to  commit  the  Latin  to  memory. 
H'  ""e,  in  Newcastle,  business  men  sometimes  have  to  learn  a  lan- 
guage with  which  they  were  not  previously  acquainted.  I  know 
men  who  do  this  quickly  and  successfully  by  taking  four  or  five 
pages  of  prose,  working  out  the  translation  by  brute  force  with 
grammar  and  dictionary,  then  committing  these  pages  to  memory, 
and  they  say  that  after  that  to  get  a  fair  knowledge  of  the  language 
is  very  easy  indeed.  No  doubt  they  have  then  arrived  at  the  first 
useful  point  in  a  language,  which  is  the  translation  of  ordinary 
prose  into  English,  and  they  are  not  far  removed  from  the  next 
stage,  which  is  being  able  to  carry  on  some  sort  of  ordinary  con- 
versation. These  two  points  once  arrived  at,  improvement  is  of 
course  rapid. 

There  is  one  other  point  which  also  should  never  be  lost  sight 
of  in  a  child's  education.  Having  acquired  the  art  of  learning,  it 
should  also  acquire  the  art  of  thinking,  the  art  of  reasoning  when 
facts  are  put  before  it  and  of  being  able  to  discriminate  in  regard  to 
conflicting  evidence.  In  the  case  of  history,  of  course  it  is  obvious 
that  no  one  can  make  much  progress  in  the  useful  study  of  it  unless 
he  is  prepared  to  spend  time  and  trouble  m  trying  to  reconcile 
apparently  inconsistent  statements,  and  in  being  able  to  form  some 
idea  from  any  given  authority  on  what  points  he  is  likely  to  be 
correct  and  on  what  points  he  is  likely  to  be  misinformed. 

A  more  difficult  object  of  attainment,  but  a  most  desirable  and 
attractive  one,  is  to  try  and  impart  to  the  pupils  some  of  the 
enthusiasm  for  learning  which  exists  among  their  teachers.  This 
is  possible  even  in  young  children,  and  I  believe  that  modem 
teachers  have  succeeded  very  much  better  in  this  way  than  was 
the  case  with  their  predecessors — partly  I  believe  because  corporal 
punishment,  or  government  by  fear,  is  the  exception  not  the  rule. 
The  very  fact  of  a  boy  associating  the  cane  with  his  lessons  neces- 
sarily takes  away  the  charm  and  pleasure  from  them.  It  was  not 
merely  the  suffering  but  the  humiliation  and  the  feeling  of  disgrace 
and  the  antagonism  to  his  master  which  it  created.  Whether  we 
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shall  arrive  at  the  point  when  corporal  punishment  can  be  alto- 
gether abolished  I  do  not  know,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  a 
point  towards  which  we  ought  all  to  strive  most  ardently.    In 
encouraging  this  enthusiasm  we  recognize  the  fact  that  we  want 
not  only  to  train  the  boy's  intellect  but  also  his  character,  for  his 
future  success  in  life  depends  probably  very  much  more  on  his 
character  than  on  his  intellectual  powers.  Such  qualities  as  per- 
severance, energy,  the  power  of  deliberately  doing  that  which  is 
distasteful  and  disagreeable,  unselfishness,  and  many  others,  have 
more  to  do  with  a  man's  success  in  life  than  any  store  of  learning 
that  may  be  put  into  his  brain.  But  again,  when  we  talk  of  a  boy's 
success,  it  does  not  necessarily  mean  that  he  is  to  succeed  in  what 
is  called  rising  in  the  world.  Many  of  the  men  and  women  v/ho 
lead  the  best  and  most  useful  lives  remain  in  the  same  position  as 
their  parents  and  grandparents  were  in  before  them,  and  I  beheve 
it  is  quite  a  fallacy  to  suppose  that  by  raising  a  man's  social  status 
you  add  either  to  his  usefulness  or  his  happiness.  "Man  does  not 
live  by  bread  alone"  even  as  regards  this  world,  and  it  is  a  great 
thing  for  a  man  to  feel  strong  in  the  position  that  he  occupies,  and 
to  have  a  life  full  of  interest  both  as  regards  usefulness  and  intel- 
lectual occupation,  and  not  to  be  simply  straining  and  striving  to 
add  shilling  to  shilling  or  to  be  always  sacrificing  his  health  and 
strength  to  try  and  raise  himself  a  degree  or  two  higher  in  the 
social  scale.   When  a  lad  first  starts  work  he  probably  does  not 
himself  know  what  he  is  fit  for,  nor  does  anybody  else  know,  but, 
though  I  have  not  even  heard  it  suggested,  I  fancy  that  most  young 
men  by  the  time  they  are  at  any  rate  thirty  ought  to  be  able  to 
gauge  themselves  in  some  degree  against  other  people,  and  form 
some  idea  of  whether  they  are  likely  or  not  to  rise  very  high  in  the 
world.    I  believe  that  if  a  man  sees  that  he  is  not  remarkably 
superior  to  his  neighbours,  he  will  do  wisely  to  try  and  become  a 
first-rate  man  on  his  existing  level  rather  than  break  his  heart  in 
trying  to  rise  to  positions  which  he  would  not  be  qualified  to  fulfil 
even  if  he  attained  them.   It  is  of  course  on  this  principle  that  so 
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many  men  are  found  willing  to  accept  a  permanent  situation  at  a 
moderate  salary  when  there  is  often  no  prospect  of  its  ever  leading 
to  anything  better,  and  probably  they  are  wise.  A  man  feels  him- 
self to  be  conscientious,  careful  and  steady,  but  he  realizes  also 
that  he  has  mt  the  gift  of  governing  his  fellow-men.  and  that  he 
is  not  prepared  to  make  the  sacrifices  which  are  necessary  for 
scaling  those  giddy  heights  to  which  ambition  might  otherwise 
lead  him. 

Again  as  regards  a  boy's  training.  I  believe  the  system  is  right 
that  up  to  a  certain  age  a  boy's  special  talents  and  gifts  ought  not 
to  be  considered;  so  far  he  ought  to  be  expected  to  adapt  himself 
to  that  uniform  training  which  is  marked  out  for  all  boys  of  his 
age.  When  he  has  sacrificed  something  towards  the  conventional 
course  of  learning  he  may  then  gradually  devote  himself  more  to 
those  subjects  or  branches  for  which  he  has  a  special  talent,  but 
I  think  all  history  of  human  progress  shows  that  no  man  ought  to 
be  encouraged  to  become  a  specialist  until  he  has  some  considerable 
measure  of  general  knowledge  and  information.  For  example — in 
the  medical  profession  every  man  has  to  qualify  as  a  good  all-round 
doctor  before  he  can  begin  to  devote  himself  to  any  one  special 
svhjtct.  We  see  this  principle  carried  out  in  almost  all  examina- 
tions for  honours.  In  the  lower  examinations  you  have  to  take  up 
a  variety  of  subjects,  in  the  higher  examinations  you  may  take  up 
fewer  and  fewer,  and  possibly  at  the  last  end  in  taking  honours  in 
only  one  or  two. 

I  have  spoken  about  the  boys  and  girls  who  are  really  in  your 
hands.  Now  comes  a  point  at  which  I  think  there  is  a  serious  blot 
in  our  educational  system.  Many  boys  leave  school  at  thirteen 
or  fourteen  years  of  age  and  after  a  time  begin  to  look  out  for 
work.  Perhaps  they  put  their  name?  -I-^wn  to  be  apprenticed  in 
some  factory,  but  it  may  be  a  year  beiore  there  is  a  vacancy  for 
them.  During  this  time  I  regret  to  say  they  are  often  allowed 
to  stay  at  home  doing  nothing.  Tliis  is  simply  detestable,  and 
no  words  of  condemnation  can  be  too  strong  to  express  our 
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disapprcval.  Tobeginwu  i,w'uie  I  do  not  at  all  object  to  pay  taxes 
to  educate  my  ncighbou  •  .'chil   ""n,  I  think  ii  a  burning  shame  and 
a  scandal  that  after  ha\  ing  received  the  education  which  I  have 
paid  for,  they  should  be  aliow^  deliberately  tn  throw  it  away 
and  to  lower  themselves  to  what  would  have  been  their  natural 
state  of  ignorance,  merely  th- .    sv  id'  i.ess.  This  is  a  matter  which 
of  course  is  very  much  beyua  1  ;  ^  '  ~.ni  trol  of  you  as  teachers,  but 
I  think  it  well  that  you  she  u'.'  ;  unji  i'.e  the  evil,  so  that,  if  any 
opportunities  arise,  you  ma    'At  -ip  -oir  voics  against  it  and  per- 
haps do  something  to  mit  g.  i  i».    i  sometimes  wonder  whether 
the  same  law  which  enable-;  .b  '     •  t-  nel  (  hildrrn  to  attend  school 
up  to  fourteen  years  of  age  c cu'd  no,  cc  extended  so  as  to  enable 
us  to  compel  attendance  for  iwo  or  r'T    years  more,  provided 
always  that  the  boy  could  not  bhow  thai  h    was  either  at  work  or 
in  some  wa\  improving  himself  for  his  future  life.  I  also  think  that 
our  system  of  technical  education  might  make  a  speial  effort  to 
meet  this  time,  and  to  have  classes  for  b(    s  and  girls  of  irom 
fourteen  to  sixteen,  to  sit  all  day  and  every  day — but  perhaps 
I  may  here  digress  to  say  a  few  words  on  technical  education. 

The  idea  of  technical  education  is  not  to  supersede  the  r^rren- 
ticeship  which  in  some  shape  or  form  is  the  or'-  way  of  Iv  irnin;? 
either  trade  or  profession,  but  rath"r  to  give  bo;  and  girls  such 
learning  as  may  enable  them  to  acquirt-  knowledp'"  in  the  field  or 
the  workshop  more  tiioroughly  and  quickly  than  they  would  ■  ither- 
wise  do.  Of  course  some  trades  may  be  perfectly  taught  at  a 
school  or  college.  An  artist  or  a  sculptor  ma  vnrk  in  a  school  of 
art  until  1  v  is  qualified  to  take  his  position  as  i  finished  artist. 
A  watchmaker  or  a  plumber  might  learn  a  very  great  part  of  his 
trade  in  the  same  way.  So  equally  might  a  dressmaker,  a  cook  or 
a  laundress;  in  fact  any  trade  which  can  he  carried  on  in  what 
mav  be  called  a  solitary  manner,  or  which  does  not  require  more 
appliances  than  can  be  collected  in  a  school,  can  of  course  be  com- 
pletely taught,  and  some  things  I  cyonc!  this.  For  exar-ple.  I  have 
known  a  orofessor  of  surveying  teach  his  pupil  nartlv  •...  school  and 
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partly  in  the  tiel.i,  so  tliat  he  can  at  on  f-  Rii  out  *o  tl.e  world  and 
earn  a  full  salary  .i^  land  sur\  eyor.  But  more  oiten  the  object  "f 
technical  education  is  to  thruv'  some  light  on  :hc  principles  of  a 
irade  that  \vill  1  ultimat'iv  earn-- 1  elsewhere.  For  '  xample, 
it  is  a  great  thing  for  th  \  ang  nin  .  to  learn  somf thing  of 
sjeolug)  .  In  many  trades  i-  a  great  adv^intaj/e  to  Ic  rn  some 
branch  of  chemistn,-,  which  i  technica  educntior  will  be  necially 
applied  to  the  trade  in  question,  sui  'i  a  to  the  art  oi  d\  'ing 
clothes,  manuring  the  -oil,  th  eatn.  -nt  ore  rid  metals,  or 
the  prep  .ratio'   of  fcKi.  ;  and  i  year   .r  tw^  th. 

being  so  (ten  wasted  v\a~  spent  ir  thi;;  w-      ^  tX)v 
his  trade    rnmeasumbU   netter  411  ilifie 
self  and  hi     vork  tiian  i     commo  'y  a*^  P' 

gregarious  t.ades.  ot   th  •      v, here  a  r  ii 
together,  ca:  not     'c    aug;  '  exter     where   " 

in  oni  h- 

A  far         jr  an 
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iable  technical  information  as 
!  rural  histor}-  of  animals  and 
vorK  on  the  farm  in  the  open  air. 
onl\  be  learnt  by  the  actual  con- 
d  our  large  workshops  in  such  a 
irge  *or  the  work  that  has  to  he 
-ize  tl  -)oint  by  saying  that  much 
:heUr  ersities  and  Public  Schools, 
1  rents  ■  .at  the  bo)s  can  be  taught 
ith  a  few  small  lathes  and  the  vice  and 
"College  Workshop."   They  neither 
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hov\  )  de  economically  or  effectively  with  masses  f>f 
nv  rial,  noi  '  the\  '  am  t' egreat  difficulties  of  ccjiL!. ling  these 
lare^-  pi-  -^  in  one  i:  irm  whole;  they  do  not  realize  what  it  is 
for  a  -I  of  men  i  j  b-  vr  g,  with  no  apparent  co-ordination,  in 
such  a  I  anner  that  th  ork  should  all  come  together  as  though 
irw'-"  thewrsrk  of  one  man ;  .and  above  all  they  cannot  in  any  degree 
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realize  what  is  required  for  the  organization  of  a  large  body  of  men. 
What  applies  to  engineering  applies  still  more  to  shipbuilding, 
though  here  again  a  year  or  two  spent  by  a  lad  in  the  theoretical 
and  scientific  study  of  the  principles  that  underUe  ships  and 
engines  would  be  clearly  of  the  most  incalculable  value  to  him,  and 
would  make  him  spend  his  after  years  in  the  workshop  to  far 
greater  advantage.  The  same  applies  to  the  soldier  and  sailor,  who 
ought  to  have  their  experience  in  the  field  or  on  the  water  supple- 
mented and  strengthened  by  scientific  training  such  as  can  be 
admirably  supplied  at  a  school  or  a  college. 

There  is  one  future  for  which  provision  is  often  made  for  a  poor 
boy,  the  advantages  of  which  I  think  are  exceedingly  problemati- 
cal. I  allude  to  a  University  career.  It  seems  to  me  that  to  make  a 
great  effort  to  send  a  poor  boy  to  a  University  is  a  very  doubtful 
kindness;  indeed,  unless  he  obtains  a  fellowship  (and  the  chance 
is  enormously  against  this)  he  is  turned  out  at  two  and  twenty 
not  really  fitted  for  any  walk  in  life  and  with  almost  everything  to 
begin.  The  only  exception  to  this  is  if  he  wishes  to  be  a  clergyman, 
and  this  exception  I  am  perhaps  prepared  to  admit,  but  otherwise 
he  has  simply  had  a  very  enjoyable  three  years  with  nothing  like 
an  adequate  return  in  the  way  of  power  to  earn  his  living  or  make 
himself  useful  hereafter.  Then,  if  he  gains  a  fellowship,  this  very 
probably  only  lasts  for  six  years,  and  though  it  may  be  worth 
two  or  three  hundred  a  year,  he  will  find  that  if  he  stays  at  the 
University,  he  is  almost  obliged  to  live  on  a  scale  proportionate  to 
his  income,  so  that  he  can  save  very  little;  or  on  the  other  hand,  if 
he  leaves  the  University,  there  is  practically  no  prospect  of  his 
fellowship  being  renewed. 

Of  course  it  is  easy  for  those  who  have  never  had  to  manage  a 
school  to  make  suggestions  to  those  vho  have  been  working  in 
schools  all  their  lives;  but  it  always  seems  to  me  well  in  managing 
any  large  number  of  people  to  individualize  as  much,  and  to 
generalize  as  little,  as  possible.  I  have  had  something  to  do  with 
Eton,  which  is  the  largest  of  our  Public  Schools,  and  I  have  been 
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astonished  to  find  there  how  much  they  can  individualize,  bearing 
in  mind  the  special  features  of  every  boy  in  the  school.  In  one  or 
two  cases  I  found  them  most  ready  to  consider  a  peculiarity  in  a 
boy's  character  or  future  prospects,  and  they  never  told  me  that 
out  of  so  many  they  could  not  take  the  trouble  to  make  exceptions, 
which  I  may  say  I  have  often  been  told  in  places  where  there  were 
not  one-tenth  of  tie  number.  I  always  so  much  admire  the  manner 
of  a  London  physician  towards  his  patients.  He  may  see  you  only 
for  four  or  five  minutes,  but  for  those  four  or  five  minutes  you  are 
to  him  the  only  person  in  the  world ;  he  thinks  only  of  you ;  his 
whole  energy  is  centred  upon  you,  and  for  that  time  you  can  rely 
upon  getting  the  best  attention  and  the  best  opinion  which  it  is 
possible  for  his  enormous  experience  to  give  you.  So  I  believe  if, 
even  at  very  long  intervals,  a  master  could  speak  alone  to  each 
of  his  pupils,  and  let  him  feel  that  for  that  minute  or  two  the 
master  really  cared  for  him  aid  was  taking  an  interest  in  him,  the 
effect  of  it  would  be  very  gre^c.  It  is  disheartening  for  children, 
and  even  for  grown-up  people,  to  feel  that  t!  ir  individuality  is  not 
recognized,  that  they  are  lost  in  a  multitude,  and  that  nobody 
thinks  of  their  special  trials  and  troubles.  Whatever  a  masrer  or 
mistress  can  do  in  this  way  is  of  incalculable  value,  and  I  believe 
this  is  the  way  interest  is  not  only  made  but  used  to  the  best 
advantage  afterwards. 

Finally,  shall  we  say  that  the  education  movement  has  been  on 
the  whole  a  great  success  or  a  great  disappointment  ?  Paradoxical 
though  it  mav  sound,  I  beHeve  it  has  been  both.  The  effects  it  has 
had  in  civilizing,  in  improving,  and  adding  to  the  opportunities  and 
advantages  of  the  young  generation  have  been  great  indeed,  and 
I  believe  have  far  more  than  repaid  the  country  for  all  the  trouble 
and  expense  which  it  has  involved.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that 
many  people  expected  from  it  something  much  more  than  this,  in 
fact  they  expected  impossibilities,  and  therefore  to  a  great  extent 
they  have  been  disappointed.  I  have  heard  politicians  and  leading 
workmen  assume  that  when  the  young  generation  got  all  the 
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advantages  of  education  they  could,  it  would  eradicate  every 
distinction  between  them  and  the  wealthier  class.  This  has  not 
turned  out  to  be  the  case.  It  was  impossible  that  by  taking  a  boy 
and  training  him,  you  could  rely  upon  infusing  into  him  qualities 
of  which  he  had  no  trace  before. 

It  is  a  practice  among  a  certain  class  of  pohticians  to  speak  of 
the  wealthy  class  as  the  idle  class;  other  people  in  a  milder  way 
speak  of  them  as  the  leisured  class.  It  does  not  follow  because 
people  have  money  that  they  are  idle,  or  even  that  they  have 
leisure.  Many  of  the  wealthiest  men  that  we  know  are  among  the 
very  busiest,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  rich  people  give  way  to 
idleness,  they  have  taken  a  very  long  stride  towards  providing  that 
their  children,  or  at  any  rate  their  grandchildren,  shall  not  be  rich 
people  any  more.  It  is  about  as  hard  to  keep  money  as  it  is  to 
make  it,  and  those  who  have  it,  unless  they  exercise  great  force 
and  vigilance,  are  very  likely  to  find  the  time  rapidly  coming  when 
they  will  have  it  no  longer,  and  if  their  want  of  industry  is  on  a 
par  with  their  want  of  vigilance,  they  will  sink  down  in  the  world. 
But  this  is  perhaps  rather  beyond  the  scope  of  school  education. 

Be  it  yours  to  make  the  best  of  every  boy  and  of  every  girl  that 
is  placed  in  your  charge,  and  if  you  cannot  show  them  how  to  raise 
their  position,  at  all  events  you  can  brighten  their  live^,  making 
them  good,  useful,  and  happy  men  and  women  in  every  relation  of 
life,  whether  it  be  as  children,  parents,  citizens,  or  workers;  and  it 
must  be  i.^membered  that  the  value  of  a  school  career  is  not  to 
be  measured  by  the  a  -nount  of  information  that  the  boy  or  girl  has 
got  during  the  years  that  were  spent  at  school,  but  rather  by  the 
amount  of  desire  and  power  that  they  have  acquired  to  accumu- 
late knowledge  by  their  own  efforts  in  after  life. 
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The  Engineering  Dispute 

[National  Review,  Jan.  1898] 

THIS  dispute  between  the  engineers' employers  on  the  one  side 
and  the  amalgamated  engineers  and  some  other  Unions  on  the 
other  side,  has  excited  an  exceptional  amount  of  interest  in  the 
country,  not  only  on  account  of  the  magnitude  of  the  dispute,  but 
also  on  account  of  the  length  of  time,  now  over  six  months,  which 
it  has  lasted.  At  the  same  time,  as  there  is  a  great  deal  that  is  not 
understood  by  the  public  at  large,  it  may  be  interesting  to  have  it 
described  more  fully  by  one  who  has  been  concerned  in  it  from  the 
earliest  stages. 

As  regards  the  history  preceding  the  stoppage.  The  Amalga- 
mated Society  of  Engineers,  or,  as  we  will  call  them,  the  A.S.E., 
which  is  one  of  the  oldest  and  most  powerful  Trades  Unions  in  the 
kingdom,  has  for  tlie  last  seven  or  eight  years  been  adopting  a 
policy  different  from  that  of  the  other  well-established  Unions. 
During  this  period,  a  socialistic  movement  was  set  on  foot  which  was 
commonly  known  as  the  "New  Union  Policy."  The  New  Union- 
ists taught  the  workmen  to  disregard  the  interests  of  both  cus- 
tomers and  employers  and  get  all  they  could  for  themselves;  they 
also  taught  them  that  the  employers  were  their  enemies  and  must 
be  distrusted  accordingly.  Of  course  none  of  the  old  Trades  Union 
leaders  would  approve  of  this.  This  view  made  considerable  way 
among  labourers,  dockers,  and  m?ny  other  branches  of  labour  that 
had  not  hitherto  been  organized;  but  as  a  rule  the  old  Unions 
stood  aloof  from  it,  with  the  exception  of  the  A.S.E.,  which  for 
some  reason  adopt'  -  .'r;at  deal  of  its  policy,  and  from  that  time 
it  began  to  interfer.-  •  management  of  engineering  works,  and 
to  encroach  on  the  ai.   agements  of  employers  in  a  way  not  done 
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previously.  On  su rh  matters  as  the  trial  trips  of  steamers,  the 
allowance  to  working  men  away  from  home,  and  other  matters, 
new  and  ver)  fomudabie  claims  were  put  forward.  They  also  tried 
to  ^nforce  very  stringent  regulations  of  their  own  as  to  who  should 
work  various  machines,  claiming  the  right  of  skilled  workmen  to 
work  simple  tools  that  had  hitherto  been  worked  generally  by  men 
who  had  never  served  any  apprenticeship.  Each  individual  claim 
was  not  a  great  matter  in  itself,  yet  the  sum  total  of  what  was 
demanded  amounted  to  a  very  serious  increase  on  the  cost  of 
labour,  and  the  constant  inlorference  made  it  excessively  difficult 
for  an  employer  to  carry  on  his  works  either  with  comfort  and 
profit  to  himself  or  with  sarislaction  to  his  customers,  and  eariy  in 
1897  the  Employers  Federation  made  a  strong  stand  against  these 
encroachments. 

We  should  pause  hc-e  to  give  a  very  brief  history  of  the  Em- 
ployers Federation. 

Prior  to  1894,  engineering  employers,  as  a  rule,  were  only 
associated  in  each  locality,  numbers  of  firms  were  not  associated 
at  all,  and  the  localities  had  but  a  slight  communication  with  each 
other,  and  rarely,  if  ever,  made  serious  steps  to  support  each  otlier 
in  disputes.  For  example,  at  that  time  the  Tyne  and  Wear  acted 
together,  but  it  was  not  until  1894  that  the  works  on  the  Tees 
joined  them;  and  in  1896  these  three  rivers  federated  with  the 
associations  on  the  Clyde,  Barrow  and  Belfast.  Then  in  1897  the 
demands  of  the  A.S.E.  became  very  pressing  in  the  Lancashire 
districts,  and  Manchester  joined  the  federated  employers  in  April, 
and  Bolton  in  June. 

The  posirion  in  .April  was  this.  Owing  to  the  encroachments  that 
had  been  made,  and  strikes  having  been  threatened  or  actually 
begun,  the  federated  employers  decided  in  their  own  defence  to 
lock  out  all  their  amalgamated  engineers,  but  at  the  request  of  the 
workmen  of  the  other  trades  engaged  in  engineering  and  ship- 
building, they  suspended  these  notices,  and  agreed  to  meet  the 
A.S.E.  at  a  conference,  which  was  held  at  the  Westminster  Palace 
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Hotel  last  April.  This  conference  settled  some  points  about  allow- 
ances and  other  matters;  but,  on  the  question  of  interference  with 
management,  nothing  was  agreed,  and  the  conference  came  to  an 
end  leaving  these  vital  points  unsettled,  and  these  constitute  what 
is  commonly  known  as  the  machine  question.  What  would  have 
happened  cannot  now  be  known,  but  the  A.S.E.,  who  had  been 
agitating  in  London  in  connection  with  most  of  the  other  engineer- 
ing trades  for  an  eight-hours  day,  made  the  definite  demand  that 
it  should  be  granted  by  all  those  works  in  London  that  had  not 
hitherto  seen  their  way  to  give  it;  and  then,  seeing  the  serious 
nature  of  the  demand,  the  Federation  offered  to  help  London,  and 
a  union  between  the  London  employers  and  those  in  the  provinces 
was  quickly  effected. 

The  London  engineers  had  hitherto  worked  fifty-four  hours  per 
week;  the  A.S.E.  demanded  that  the  hours  should  be  reduced  to 
forty-eight  per  week,  without  any  reduction  of  wages. 

A  few  words  are  necessary  to  explain  the  position  of  the  engineer- 
ing trade  in  London.  Of  course  in  a  large  town  with  a  very  large 
port  attached  to  it,  there  is  an  immense  amount  of  engineering 
work,  especially  repairs,  that  must  be  done  on  the  spot,  and  for  the 
employers  who  rre  so  engaged,  to  give  tlie  eight  hours  meant  that 
in  the  first  instance  they  would  have  to  raise  their  prices  and  throw 
the  loss  on  to  their  customers;  but  in  so  far  as  the  trade  had  to  be 
done  in  London,  they  would  not  necessarily  lose  their  business, 
because  the  customer  would  have  to  pay  the  extra  price;  and 
though  this  would  ultimately  tend  to  drive  work  away  from  the 
district,  and  in  the  meantime  was  putting  a  considerable  extra 
tax  on  the  customer,  the  employers  possibly  felt  that  the  immediate 
loss  to  themselves  was  not  sufficient  to  induce  them  to  face  the  very 
serious  risk  and  loss  caused  by  a  strike.  But  there  were  other 
firms  on  a  wholly  different  footing,  such  as  Messrs.  Maudslay,  Sons 
and  Field;  Messrs.  Humphreys,  Tennant  and  Co.;  Messrs.  Yarrow; 
Messrs.  Thomeycroft;  Messrs.  Penn  and  others,  who  were  engaged 
in  cont:  ct  work  and  had  to  compete  with  other  districts;  to  these 
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the  concession  would  probably  have  been  almost  ruinous    It  was 
difficult  enough  for  them  to  compete  at  the  high  rate  of  London 
wages  without  this  extra  burden.and  it  must  be  borne  m  mmdthat 
shortening  the  hours  of  labour  is  a  far  greater  loss  to  the  employer 
than  it  is  gain  to  the  workman,  because  the  whole  of  the  machmery 
is  for  that  time  standing  idle  and  unproductive.  The  Federation 
therefore  signified  at  once  to  the  amalgamated  engmeers  and  the 
other  trades  that  were  acting  with  them,  that  the  demand  was 
excessive,  unwarranted  by  the  state  of  the  case,  and  could  not  be 
entertained;  and  that  if  they  struck  work  in  London,  the  federated 
employers  would  be  compelled  to  lock  out  their  men  all  over  the 
country.  The  leaders  of  the  workmen  took  no  notice  of  this  warn- 
ing and  struck  in  three  of  the  London  shops,  and  this  was  followed 
by  the  other  works  belonging  to  members  of  the  Federation  lock- 
ing out  all  the  men  that  belonged  to  those  Unions. 

It  was  soon  seen  that  a  trial  of  strength  of  the  first  magnitude 
was  before  the  country.    The  organized  Unions  began  to  levy 
money,  both  in  England  and  elsewhere,  to  the  utmost  of  their 
ability,  and  collected  very  considerable  sums  during  the  whole  of 
the  dispute.   The  employers'  support  was  of  a  different  character. 
Numbers  of  other  employers  throughout  the  United  Kingdom, 
who  had  suffered  severely,  felt  that  if  the  eight  hours  was  con- 
ceded in  London  it  would  soon  be  enforced,  as  other  encroachments 
had  been,  all  over  the  kingdom,  and  become  a  general  rule  of  the 
country,  to  the  great  injury  of  the  trade;  and  therefore  they  cast 
in  their  lot  with  the  federated  employers,  and  the  numbers  of 
employers  rose  rapidly,  till  they  probably  reached  something  hke 
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Even  this  did  not  throw  out  of  work  half  the  members  of  the 
A  S  E  ,  but  it  was  quite  sufficient  to  cause  a  very  severe  strain  on 
their  funds,  and  of  course  the  loss  to  the  employers  was  also 
great.  But  the  employers  on  the  one  hand  felt  that  in  face  of  ever- 
increasing  foreign  competition,  anything  which  caused  a  sub- 
stantial increase  to  the  cost  of  engineerinc  manufacture  would  be 
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a  fatal  blow  to  one  of  England's  most  important  industries;  and 
the  workmen  on  the  other  hand,  probably  sincerely  believing  that 
a  reduction  of  working  hours  would  be  a  great  boon  to  their  class, 
and  not  believing,  or  not  realizing,  the  dangers  seen  by  the  em- 
ployers, strained  every  nerve  to  obtain  what  they  wanted. 

Now  I  hope  f  have  said  enough  to  show  that  it  was  no  part  of 
the  employers'  policy  to  smash  the  Union.  Their  action  was 
entirely  defensive,  and  if  the  A.S.E.  Union  has  been  injured,  it  has 
been  by  its  own  efforts  against  the  federated  employers.  It  is 
quite  clear  that  other  Trades  Unions  have  no  apprehensions  on 
this  score.  A  strike  has  rarely  been  seen  where  the  other  Trades 
Unions  have  been  so  lukewarm  in  their  support,  and  hardly  a 
single  trades  union  leader  of  eminence,  unconnected  with  the 
A.S.E.,  has  identified  himself  with  the  movement. 

Many  employers  hold  that  the  members  of  a  well-governed 
Union  are  more  easily  controlled  than  a  body  who  are  all  non- 
Unionists.  This  depends  of  course  on  the  prudence  and  experience 
of  their  leaders  and  the  loyalty  with  which  the  men  will  follow 
them. 

The  first  reason  then  that  influenced  the  employers  was  the  fear 
of  foreign  competition.  The  friends  of  the  men  often  stigmatize 
this  as  a  bogey  or  a  bugbear,  but  how  anyone  who  looks  facts  in  the 
face  can  think  this,  is  very  surprising.  No  one  has  seriously  tried 
to  refute  the  view  of  the  employers,  who  after  all  have  most  ex- 
ceptional opportunities  for  studying  this  question,  and  most  of 
whom  spend  constant  time  and  attention  in  doing  so. 

One  question  which  causes  considerable  discussion  is  whether 
the  employers  were  justified  in  meeting  the  strike  in  London  by 
a  lock-out  of  the  same  society  in  the  provinces.  Now,  as  regards 
this,  a  common  policy  of  Trades  Unions  has  been  to  attack  the 
employers  of  one  neighbourhood  with  the  whole  of  their  national 
strength,  beat  them,  and  then  make  the  demand  elsewhere.  The 
strength  of  the  men  on  strike  in  Ix)ndon  consisted  of  the  fact  that 
they  had  the  whole  funds  and  support  of  the  A.S.E.  throughout 
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the  kingdom  and  colonies  to  support  them,  and  the  only  way 
the  employers  could  see  to  avoid  this  was  to  consider  the  whole 
body  as  responsible  and  treat  them  accordingly.  Had  the  A.b.t,. 
throughout  the  country  repudiated  the  action  of  their  London 
members,  and  ordered  them  to  return  to  work,  there  is  no  doubt 
they  could  have  made  them  do  so. 

Now  first  of  all,  as  to  the  various  disputes  which  led  up  to  the 
present  difficulty.  One  was  the  effort  to  limit  the  class  of  men  that 
were  to  be  employed  on  certain  kinds  of  work,  so  as  largely  to 
increase  the  cost  of  doing  that  work.   For  example,  they  tried  to 
stipulate  that  only  skilled  mechanics  should  be  employed  to  do 
what  an  inteUigent  labourer  could  learn  to  do  in  a  very  short  time. 
This  is  adding  enormously  to  the  cost  of  the  work,  and  is  very  un- 
fair towards  the  labourer.  This  demand  gradually  took  the  alter- 
native shape  that  if  what  are  called  machine  men,  that  is,  more  or 
less  fully-trained  labourers,  were  employed  on  our  machines,  they 
must  be  paid  the  same  wages  as  mechanics.  Now,  the  effect  of  this 
would  be  that  an  enormous  number  of  men  would  have  had  to 
receive  increase  of  wages  of  lOi.or  12..  a  week  at  once;  but, besides 
that  it  is  obvious  that  if  you  pay  a  slightly  trained  machine  man 
as  much  as  a  highly  skilled  artisan,  no  one  will  employ  the  machine 
man  as  lonj  as  there  are  any  artisans  out  of  work,  and  the  effect,  m 
average  tiire,  would  be  to  drive  numbers  of  machine  men  out  of 
work  for  obviously  you  can  deprive  any  man  of  his  employment 
if  you  nx  the  scale  of  remuneration  so  high  that  it  is  worth  no  one  s 

while  to  employ  him. 

In  the  case  of  the  trial  trips  of  steamers  anri  other  matters, 
demands  for  increases  were  made,  which  in  some  cases  would  seem 
almost  incredible.  It  is  right  to  say  that  when  these  matters  were 
brought  beforeheadquarters  in  London  many  of  the  worst  demands 
were  abandoned  and  others  very  much  modified,  and  at  the  con- 
ference that  was  held  jub<  before  Easter,  all  questions,  as  far  as 
the  federated  employers  were  concerned,  were  settled  except  the 
machine  question,  which  was,  speaking  broadly,  how  far  the  men 
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were  to  dictate  to  their  employers  as  to  what  men  were  to  be  put 
to  work  the  machines.  The  employ  ?rb  hold  that  if  they  buy  a 
machine  they  have  a  right  to  put  whom  they  please  to  work  it;  if 
the  man  spoils  the  work,  so  much  the  worse  for  the  employer;  and, 
practically  speaking,  experience  has  brought  into  existence  certain 
fairly  well-unJerstood  customs  as  to  which  machines  might  be 
reasonably  expected  to  be  worked  by  mechanics,  and  which  might 
be  worked  by  less  highly-paid  classes  of  men.  The  majority  of 
employers  had  no  wish  to  deviate  very  materially  from  what  had 
been  the  practice  in  the  past,  but  strongl)^  objected  to  incessant 
new  demands  and  encroachments;  while  for  mechanics  to  monopo- 
lize all  such  work  would  take  away  from  labourers  all  chance  and 
iiope  of  bettering  their  condition.  There  would  not  be  mechanics 
enough  in  the  country  to  fulfil,  in  busy  times,  all  claims  that  would 
be  made  upon  them  if  this  principle  were  carried  out  so  far  as  was 
demanded  in  many  localities.  As  has  been  already  said,  we  do  not 
know  how  far  these  local  demands  were  supported  by  the  central 
authority  of  the  A.S.E.  in  London;  but  the  demands  were  made, 
strikes  frequently  took  place,  and  the  employers  were  harassed  to 
a  degree  which  was  unexampled  in  the  memory  of  any  of  them. 
It  must  also  be  observed  that  some  of  the  men's  authorized  spokes- 
men avowedly  say  that  the  demand  for  eight  hours  is  only  the 
stepping-stone  to  further  demands,  and  teach  the  men  to  look  on 
their  employers  as  their  "organized  enemies." 

There  was  also  a  general  feeling,  which  was  constantly  brought 
under  our  notice,  that  the  A.S.E.  unfortunately  wish  to  restrict  the 
amount  of  work  that  they  turn  out.  Much  resistance  was  shown  to 
every  effort  to  run  machines  at  higher  speeds  and  to  make  them  do 
more  work.  In  England,  as  a  general  rule,  they  refused  to  allow 
one  man  to  work  more  than  one  machine,  whereas  on  the  continent 
or  in  America  he  will  work  sometimes  as  many  as  five  or  six,  and 
that  without  any  serious  amount  of  labour  to  himself,  for  many 
machines  once  set  will  go  on  for  a  long  time  without  being  touched. 
In  the  Elswick  works  a  body  of  ofiUcials  were  organized  who  arc 
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commonly  called  "  feed  and  speed  men."  Their  business  was  to  see 
that  all  the  machines  in  the  place  were  turning  out  the  greatest 
amount  of  work  possible,  and  that  the  experience  gained  in  one 
part  of  the  factory  should  be  at  once  applied  to  every  other 
part.  This,  though  it  entailed  no  additional  labour  on  the  men, 
was  very  much  resented,  so  much  so  that  one  of  the  chief  officials 
of  the  A.S.E.,  in  giving  evidence  before  the  ParHamentary  Com- 
mittee on  fair  wages,  protested  against  it,  and  demanded  that  if 
it  was  continued  the  Elswick  works  should  be  struck  off  the  list  of 
government  contractors.    It  has  also  been  said  by  responsible 
trades  union  leaders  that  the  more  men  they  can  cause  to  be  em- 
ployed to  complete  a  given  piece  of  work  the  better  for  them;  and 
other  instances  of  this  doctrine,  that  the  less  work  they  can  do  for 
their  wages  the  better,  can  be  readily  brought  forward.  Now  it  is 
hard  to  beUeve  that  these  doctrines  find  favour  with  the  more 
thoughtful  and  intelligent  men,  but  they  are  certainly  held  by 
officials  in  high  authority,  and  are  acted  on  sufficiently  to  have 
caused  very  seriously  increased  difficulties  in  the  managenient  of 
works.  The  view  of  the  employer  is  that  the  more  valuable  a  man's 
services  are  the  better  remuneration  he  will  get,  and  that  if  he  can 
reduce  the  price  at  which  he  can  sell  his  engines  and  machinery  he 
could  then  very  largely  increase  his  trade,  and  thereby  make  a 
much  greater  demand  for  workmen.  He  also  believes  that  skilled 
workmen  will  always  command  their  price,  and  that  the  skilled 
man  has  nothing  to  fear  from  an  intelligent  labourer,  who  only 
began  to  learn  the  business  after  he  had  arrived  at  maturity.   In 
every  trade  reduction  of  prices  means  increase  of  business;  and  in 
engineering  it  is  especially  so,  for  the  majority  of  the  products 
such  as  ships,  railway  materials,  machinery,  etc.,  are  simply  iri- 
vestments  of  somebody's  capital  for  the  purpose  of  earning  divi- 
dends, and  the  cheaper  these  arricles  can  be  supplied  the  more 
they  stimulate  investments.    If  every  workman  tried  his  utmost 
to  turn  our  the  greatest  possible  amount  of  work  at  the  cheapest 
possible  co^L,  lai  more  men  would  be  required  than  at  present, 
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good  trade  would  be  much  more  lasti/g  and  bad  trade  far  less 
common,  and  the  amount  of  money  that  each  man  would  take 
home  at  the  end  of  the  week  would  be  very  much  larger  than  it  is 
at  present,  with  no  more  labour  to  himself. 

As  regards  the  danger  of  foreign  competition,  few  people  realize 
the  magnitude  of  this.  The  most  modern  development  of  engineer- 
ing is  in  electrical  work,  and  in  this  the  amount  of  work  done  in 
America,  Germany  and  Switzerland,  is  far  in  excess  of  what  is  done 
in  England;  the  quality  equally  good,  and  the  price  far  lower;  and 
this  applies  to  many  other  branches  of  the  trade.  Generally 
speaking,  in  the  largest  and  heaviest  kind  of  work,  England  can 
still  hold  her  own,  but  every  year  our  trade  is  encroached  on  more 
nnd  more,  and,  unless  we  can  substantially  decrease  the  cost  of 
production,  the  consequences  will  be  most  serious,  above  all  to  the 
working  engineer.  In  ships,  even  in  Atlantic  Lines,  our  superiority 
is  seriously  threatened,  and  in  the  manufacture  of  smaller  and 
lighter  articles  we  are  losing  ground  every  year. 

Now  as  regards  the  eight  hours.  While  it  is  obvious  that  no 
man  ought  to  work,  either  in  his  own  interest  or  in  that  of  his 
employers,  for  such  a  length  oi  time  and  to  such  an  extent  as  to 
hurt  himself,  there  is  no  evidence  to  show  that  the  present  hours 
are  too  long.  We  always  find  an  abundance  of  men  willing  to  work 
overtime,  and  we  are  not  aware  that  they  feel  any  ill  effects  as 
long  as  the  overtime  is  not  too  frequent  or  too  protracted.  When 
the  nine  hours'  day  was  obtained  in  1871,  the  men  certainly  did 
not  do  as  much  work  in  nine  hours  as  they  had  done  in  ten,  and 
the  deficiency  was  not  made  up  till  after  long  years  of  effort  in 
improving  our  organizations  and  introducing  new  and  better 
machinery.  On  the  Clyde  they  reduced  the  hours  to  fifty-one,  but 
they  found  they  could  not  get  on  and  were  compelled  to  revert  to 
fifty-four.  In  other  districts  not  long  ago,  the  hours  were  reduced 
from  fifty-four  to  fifty-three  by  taking  off  an  hour  on  Saturday. 
The  effect  of  this,  as  far  as  can  be  judged,  has  been  that  on  the 
first  five  days  of  the  week  there  is  no  difference,  and  on  Saturday 
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the  quantity  is  just  diminished  by  the  amount  of  time  that  they 
leave  work  earlier;  and  furthermore  such  has  been  found  the 
frequent  experience  of  almost  every  employer  of  labour  who  has 
from  various  reasons  to  work  his  men  shorter  hours.  And  those 
who  have  ret  itly  given  the  eight-hours  day  say  that  the  men 
certainly  do  no  more  work  per  hour  than  they  did  before.  It  is 
curitjus  tu  observe  that  the  men  specially  claimed  the  eight  hours 
in  London  on  account  of  the  distances  they  had  to  travel  daily  to 
their  work,  and  yet  at  the  three  works  where  the  men  struck — 
Humphrey's,  Thorneycroft's,  and  Middleton's-  there  is  no  diffi- 
culty in  getting  abundance  of  w  orkmen's  houses  close  to  the  works, 
and  if  the  men  live  further  off  they  do  it  by  preference.  Sometimes 
men  work  at  places  where,  owing  to  trains  or  steamers,  they  can 
only  work  a  shorter  day;  occasionally  the  factories  are  put  on  short 
time;  there  are  frequent  cases  of  men  who,  instead  of  starting  at 
six,  only  come  at  half-past  eight,  and  the  inva-^' able  experience  has 
been  that  when  once  the  hours  are  short  enouph  not  to  injure  the 
man's  health  you  will  not  increase  the  output  by  shortening  them 
any  more.  Shorter  hours  are  luxuries,  a  i  while  we  might  be  glad 
to  see  hours  shortened  if  it  could  be  done  without  injury  to  the 
men  themselves,  and  if  the  state  of  the  trade  could  warrant  it,  it 
is  very  mischievous  to  pretend  that  luxuries  cost  nothing,  and  to 
say  that  we  can  indulge  ourselves  without  having  to  pay  for  it. 
Rightly  or  wrongly,  the  w  riter  was  one  of  those  who  was  really 
glad  to  give  the  fifty-thn  e  hours  instead  of  fifty-four,  because  it 
was  a  real  enjoyment  to  the  men  to  get  one  whole  afternoon  a  week, 
which  they  could  use  either  for  their  pleasure  or  profit  as  they 
pleased ;  but  it  is  one  thing  to  say  that  one  was  glad  for  them  to 
have  the  pleasure  and  quite  another  to  pretend  that  it  did  not  cost 
anything  to  give  it.  As  a  general  rule  the  firms  who  have  given  the 
forty-eight  hours  are  those  that  are  engaged  on  repairing  and 
jobbing  vork,  and  numbers  of  these  have  very  little  machinery, 
so  the  question  aflfects  them  much  less;  and  also,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, thev  throw  the  burden  on  to  their  customers,  and  so  do 
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not  feel  the  immediate  effei  t,  though,  as  I  have  before  said,  they 
may  do  so  in  the  long  run  by  the  shrinkage  of  their  trade.  We  are 
often  told  that  we  employers  could  afford  to  make  this  concession, 
but  this  could  only  be  done  '■ither  by  increasing  the  cost  of  the 
goods  that  are  sold  or  by  paying  it  out  of  the  profits.  As  regards 
the  first,  it  has  been  pointed  out  that  foreign  competition  is  a  most 
serious  danger.  At  the  time  of  the  shorti.nin^  of  the  hours  from 
ten  to  nine,  in  1871,  foreign  competition  w.  :  'or  a  very  remarkable 
reason  non-existent,  because  America  had  not  become  a  serious 
competitor,  and  the  whole  energies  of  Europe  were  employed  in 
making  up  for  the  great  destruction  of  property  caused  by  the 
Franco-German  War. 

In  other  words,  the  employers  in  this  struggle  hold  that  they  are 
fighting  not  only  for  their  own  interests,  but  quite  as  much  for  the 
true  interests  of  their  workpeople,  who  are  misled  by  erroneous 
ideas  as  to  what  the  trade  of  the  country  can  bear.  Even  in 
England  there  have  been  many  cases  of  trades  being  injured  and 
sometimes  destroyed  altogether  because  the  workpeople  would  not 
look  facts  in  the  face.  And  the  principal  reason  why  shortening 
hours  is  specially  inju  'ous  to  the  engineering  V  •  1  because,  if 
the  men  are  away,  a  la  ^e  amount  of  costly  mad  icr  ii  i>  *o  be 
idle.  Probably  an  employer  has  about  3^150  of  cap.;  ..'  'iv  s;  r('  in 
his  works  for  ever)  man  he  employs,  and  not  only  dc  .he  *i  .'.-nee 
<  f  the  man  leave  all  this  unproductive,  but  it  in  no  v. ay  ■  -  ipones 
tit"  date  win  n  the  machine  will  become  obsolete  and  have  to  be 
repi.-jced.  Even  as  regards  blacksmiths  and  other  men  who  do  hard 
manual  labour,  if,  as  the  advocates  of  the  eight-hours  movement 
claim,  the  men  would  do  as  much  work  in  eight  hours  as  in  nine, 
it  can  only  mean  that  they  must  work  harder  while  they  are  at  it, 
rest  less,  and  be  more  hurried,  and  this  might  do  them  far  more 
harm  than  the  additional  h  sure  would  do  them  good,  and  leave 
them  more  tired  at  the  end  of  the  day. 

The  fact  is,  that  the  shortening  of  the  hours  has  been  advocated 
on  two  opposite  grounds:  one  is  th.u  the  men  will  do  as  much  in 
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eight  hours  as  in  nine,  which  is  improbable  with  men  and  im- 
possible with  machines,  the  other  is  that  by  reducing  the  amount 
of  work  done,  employment  would  be  found  for  more  men;  but  the 
obvious  effect  would  be  to  increase  the  cost  of  work  very  seriously, 
so  that  we  could  obtain  fewer  orders,  and  instead  of  employing 
more  men  we  should  employ  fewer.  There  is  no  evidence  that  the 
present  hours,  fifty-three  or  fifty-four  per  week,  are  injurious  to 
any  man.  Most  of  our  men  are  eager  to  work  longer  hours  (or  over- 
time) for  the  sake  of  extra  pay.  To  keep  our  trade  going  we  must 
reduce  the  selling  price  of  our  manufactures,  not  by  overworking 
our  men  or  reducing  their  wages,  but  by  their  co-operating  with  us 
to  get  more  and  better  work  done  by  our  machines. 

And  now  it  may  be  well  to  state  v/hat  would  be  the  probable 
effect  if  the  eight-hours  day  were  given  generally  throughout  the 
engineering  trade  of  England.  The  first  effect,  especially  following 
a  long  strike,  would  be  to  make  things  extremely  busy,  because 
there  would  be  large  arrears  to  work  off;  and  if,  as  most  em- 
ployers anticipate,  the  men  do  very  much  less  work  in  eight 
hours  than  they  do  in  nine,  it  is  evident  that  the  immediate  re- 
quirements of  the  world  would  be  worked  off  more  slowly  than 
heretofore;  and  as  no  one  wants  to  wait  for  what  is  absolutely 
necessary  to  their  existence,  there  would  be  considerable  bidding 
among  customers  to  get  their  work  done,  which  would  cause  a 
large  momentary  increase  both  in  prices  and  wages.  But  this  state 
of  things  would  not  last.  Every  rise  in  prices  would  tend  to  make 
our  customers  go  elsewhere,  and  probably,  in  two  or  three  years 
at  the  outside,  we  should  have  depression  of  trade  worse  than  even 
those  very  serious  years  1877  and  onwards;  a  large  number  of  small 
and  weak  employers  would  be  ruined;  the  old  and  the  less  efficient 
workmen  would  probably  be  thrown  out  of  work,  never  to  be  re- 
employed, and  a  vast  amount  of  suffering  caused.  Those  employers 
that  were  left  would  no  doubt  strain  every  nerve,  by  the  adoption 
of  new  appliances  and  by  increasing  their  capital,  to  recover  the 
ground  that  was  lost;  but  numbers  of  men  being  thrown  out  of  work, 
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the  men  would  have  to  submit  to  a  severity  of  discipline  to  which 
they  are  wholly  unaccustomed,  and  probably  to  what  might  fairiy 
be  called  an  amount  of  "nigger-driving,"  which  would  be  hateful 
both  to  the  employer  and  to  the  employed,  and  which  would  only 
be  endurable  in  preference  to  the  ruin  of  the  one  and  the  starvation 
of  the  other.  This  is  what  largely  did  happen  after  the  nine-hours 
movement.  To  say  that  the  country  has  got  over  it  is  only  to  say 
that  the  world  sooner  or  later  gets  over  all  its  great  calamities;  but 
to  ignore  these  and  to  forget  the  effects  of  them  can  only  be  caused 
either  by  levity  or  hcartlessness.  There  are  no  two  opinions  as  to 
the  superiority  of  the  British  workman,  when  he  exerts  himself,  to 
any  other  man  living;  but  if  he  ceases  to  exert  himself,  or  if  he 
handicaps  himself  too  heavily  by  trade  restrictions  or  shorter  hours, 
he  is  like  a  horse  over-weighted  in  a  race  where  the  best  animal  may 
be  beaten  by  another  altogether  inferior  if  the  conditions  are  too 
unfavourable,  and  the  employers  believe  that  they  are  fighting 
this  question  in  the  interests  of  the  workmen  quite  as  much  as  if 
not  more  than  in  their  own. 
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Presidential  Address  to  North- East 

Coast  Institution  of  Engineers  and 

Shipbuilders 

[Delivered  in  Nfwcastle-upon- Tyne  on  Octcber  14TH,  1898] 

FORMER  Presidents  have  addressed  you  on  various  topics: 
sometimes  on  the  general  state  of  our  trade,  -nd  sometimes 
on  some  subject  of  wrijch  they  h.<ppen  to  -ive  made  «  special 
study;  you  also  regularly  hear  and  discuss  papers  by  various 
members,  on  all  that  is  best  and  newest  in  the  construction  of 
ships  and  tmgines,  and  iiom  these  papers  we  learn  not  only  what 
to  make  and  how  t(<  make  it,  bur  we  are  also  instructed  in  laying 
out  and  managing  works,  in  all  tiiat  is  new  in  machinery'  or  build- 
ings, and  in  everything  v/hich  contributes  directly  or  indirectly  to 
the  carrying  on  of  our  business.  But  as  it  Is  necessarj'  that  every 
President  should  speak  of  that  to  which  he  has  given  very  close 
attention  and  study,  I  feel  that  I  must  speak  to  you  on  the  subject 
to  which  I  have  been  compelled  to  devote  so  much  of  my  time  of 
late  years,  namely,  the  human  element  in  our  works,  or,  in  other 
words,  the  relationship  between  the  employer  and  the  workmen. 
I  shall  therefore  speak  of  our  workmen,  of  their  legitimate  hopes 
and  aspirations,  of  those  matters  which  are  liable  to  cause  friction 
between  them  and  their  employers,  and  the  hopes  of  impiovement. 
^Jor  do  I  apologize  for  this.  One  of  the  greatest,  if  not  the  greatest 
of  the  p-oblcms  in  the  life  of  an  engineer  or  shipbuilder  of  to-day 
is  the  labour  question,  and  looking  at  tiiis  Society  ao  a  body  mainly 
composed  of  young  men,  and  of  men  of  whom  we  may  expect  that 
the  larger  proportion  will  presently  either  have  their  own  works  or 
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be  responsible  managers  of  works,  I  know  of  nothing  more  im- 
portant than  for  you  to  form  clear  views  on  thesn  questions, 
not  only  in  the  interest  of  the  workmen  themselves,  but  also  in 
the  interest  of  the  employers,  of  the  trade,  and  of  the  country 
generally. 

Now,  to  put  the  matter  on  a  broad  footing,  you  may  of  course 
see  that  a  man  might  be  condemned  as  an  unsatisfactory  manager 
if  he  failed  in  any  one  of  a  great  number  of  particulars;  but  where- 
as, with  regard  to  all  the  mechanical  part  of  his  business,  and  even 
with  regard  to  the  commercial  element,  he  can  see  a  distinct  line 
of  training  whereby  he  may  know  whether  he  is  or  is  not  qualified 
to  undertake  a  certain  position,  and  may  compare  his  experience 
and  powers  with  those  of  other  men,  yet  with  regard  to  the  tact, 
judgement,  and  experience  required  for  the  management  of  his 
fellow-creatures,  there  is  no  such  training  and  no  such  test. 

We  often  hear  of  a  manager  who  has  had  to  give  up  his  position 
because,  we  are  told,  he  could  not  manage  his  workmen — could  not 
get  on  with  those  about  him — or  because  he  was  always  offending 
the  customers ;  and  surely  it  is  worth  while  to  give  some  thought 
and  study  in  order  that  we  may  qualify  ourselves  for  these  duties, 
without  which  a  manufacturer  and  his  staff  will  never  be  able  to 
achieve  any  practical  success. 

The  whole  question  of  the  relationship  between  employers  and 
workmen  is  complicated  by  a  great  deal  of  feeling,  which  is  un- 
fortunate and  unnecessary.  Wlien  we  consider  the  enormous 
number  of  workmen  that  are  cnployed,  each  man  with  his  own 
interests,  his  own  difficulties,  and  the  possibilities  of  misunder- 
standing, we  see  how  very  easy  it  is  for  friction  to  arise,  and 
I  sometimes  question  whether  any  transactions  between  man  and 
man  are,  on  the  whole,  carried  on  more  smoothly  than  those  be- 
tween employers  and  workmen;  even  our  great  strikes,  enormous 
as  they  are,  bear  a  very  small  proportion  to  the  large  numbers  of 
men  in  the  country  who  are  working  peaceably  and  quietly;  and 
when  you  think  how  often  people  quarrel  with  their  neighbours. 
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and  sometimes  with  their  customers,  I  am  sure  you  will  admit  that 
the  position  I  indicate  is,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  not  untenable. 

And  furthermore,  I  am  disposed  to  beheve  that  the  hostile  feehng 
is  not  brought  in  so  much  by  the  workmen  themselves  as  by  well- 
intentioned  but  generally  ill-informed  outsiders;  and  while  I  fully 
recognize  the  excellence  of  their  motives,  I  think  it  a  pity  that  our 
disputes  are  sometimes  intensified  by  the  words  of  irresponsible 
people,  who  imagine  that  they  are  capable  of  deciding  on  questions 
about  which  an  old  employer  of  labour  or  a  trades  union  leader  of 
life-long  standing  would  pause  to  think  over  very  carefully  before 
he  gave  an  opinion. 

On  one  of  the  commonest  class  of  questions  discussed,  namely, 
wages  questions,  you  will  all  find  that  before  you  can  eventually 
give  an  opinion  of  any  value  on  the  merits  of  an)'  case  you  must  be 
sure  that  you  very  thoroughly  understand  the  whole  condition  of 
the  industry,  the  state  of  the  order  book,  and  many  other  subjects 
which  are  rarely  known  except  to  those  engaged  in  the  trade. 

Those  who  are  not  engaged  in  the  trade  may  study  these 
questions  or  leave  them  alone  as  they  please,  or  may  keep  what  is 
called  an  open  mind;  but  we  have  to  face  disputes  and  difficulties 
the  moment  they  arise — they  will  not  wait  for  our  convenience, 
and  we  must  be  prepared  to  try  and  settle  without  delay  or  hesita- 
tion all  points  of  friction  that  arise  in  our  works.  Probably  much  the 
la  ger  proportion  of  questions  are  so  settled.  Some  of  the  cases 
may  be  referred  to  an  employers'  association,  a  few  of  them  may 
develop  into  strikes,  and  one  here  and  there  becomes  a  matter  of 
national  magnitude.  But  as  you  can  only  settle  difficult  technical 
questions  quickly  and  without  delay  by  having  a  mind  trained  in 
sound  scientific  principles,  so  you  can  only  settle  disputes  between 
an  employer  and  workmen  by  having  carefully  studied  the  broad 
principles  that  ought  to  underhe  the  employment  of  labour  in  such 
industries  as  ours. 

I  observe  that  many  of  those  who  broadly  s)Tnpqthi7.e  with  the 
employers  rather  than  with  the  workmen,  talk  as  if  all  our  disputes 
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and  labour  troubles  were  owing  to  the  existence  of  trades  unions. 
But  this  idea  has  lost  ground  very  much  of  late  years.  At  the  time 
of  the  late  eight-hours  strike,  when  a  great  cry  was  raised  that  the 
objeci  ut  the  employers  was  to  smash  the  unions,  our  president, 
the  late  Colonel  Dyer,  kept  to  the  front,  both  by  statement  and 
evidence,  the  fact  that  tl^e  employers  had  no  such  intention,  and 
the  working  classes  as  a  whole,  and  those  unions  that  were  not 
actually  interested  in  the  dispute,  never  showed  much  anxiety  on 
that  point,  which  they  certainly  would  have  done  if  they  thought 
that  the  intention  of  the  employers  was  to  make  an  attack  on  the 
existence  of  trades  unions. 

Discussion  and  free  expression  of  views  on  these  questions  used 
to  be  deprecated  on  the  ground  that  it  would  never  do  to  let  the 
\vorld  know  that  employers  held  views  different  one  from  another. 
Very  probably  many  workmen  also  fek  that  they  had  better 
not  let  their  divergences  of  opinion  be  seen.  But  this  principle  is 
unsound,  both  for  them  and  us;  it  is  inimical  to  all  effort  to  take 
enlightened  and  intelligent  views  of  these  questions,  and  only  con- 
duces to  enforcing  an  unreasoning  and  narrow-minded  tyranny  on 
the  minds  alike  of  employers  and  workmen.  No  one  can  seriously 
believe  that  all  the  employers  in  700  works  (still  less  that  100,000 
workmen)  can  all  think  exactly  the  same  on  every  point,  and  it 
was  silly  to  pretend  that  the  impossible  uns  a  fact.  And  where 
there  is  a  great  amount  of  unanimity,  as  among  the  employers  in 
the  late  engineers'  strike,  the  more  each  individual  is  encouraged 
to  express  his  personal  views  frankly,  the  more  clear  the  strength 
of  the  whole  body  of  opinion  will  appear  to  any  thoughtful  person. 
In  politics  most  men  act  with  their  parties,  and  yet  no  one  supposes 
that  there  are  only  two  classes  of  thought  on  political  questions; 
and  so  it  is  in  labour  disputes.  Let  us  express  our  opinions  freely 
and  frankly,  and  then  let  the  united  body  act  on  the  resultant  of 
those  opinions,  both  as  to  direction  and  force.  We  must  all  give 
and  take,  and  sink  our  own  views  in  the  average  view  of  the  body 
to  which  we  belong. 
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Now  to  revert  to  the  idea  that  there  would  be  no  labour  diffi- 
culties if  there  were  no  trade  unions.  I  think  this  view  is  wrong. 
We  are  apt  to  fix  our  eyes  on  some  earnest,  self-reliant  workman, 
who  thinks  out  every  question  for  himself,  and  rises  in  the  world 
by  his  own  exertions,  and  to  say,  "Oh,  if  there  were  no  unions, 
and  all  men  were  like  this,  how  much  better  it  would  be!"    But 
what  ground  have  we  for  thinking  that  if  there  were  no  unions  all 
men  would  be  like  this?    I  thir.k  all  our  knowledge  and  all  our 
experience  go  to  show  that  at  all  times  and  in  all  countries, 
among  men  and  women  of  all  classes,  the  natural  tendency  of  most 
people  is  to  take  conventional  views  (or  in  other  words  to  adopt 
each  other's  thoughts),  to  lean  on  each  other,  and  above  all  to  select 
some  one,  or  some  few  stronger  natures,  to  guide  them,  preferring 
to  be  led  and  to  obey  rather  than  to  think  things  out  for  them- 
selves and  act  on  their  own  responsibility.   Conventional  customs, 
conventional  wages  and  hours  exist  where  there  are  no  unions, 
and  in  case  of  dissatisfaction  a  number  of  men,  hitherto  disunited, 
are  liable  at  any  time  to  hold  a  mass  meeting,  and,  guided  by 
impulse,  to  elect  the  most  plausible  or  violent  men  as  their  leaders, 
and  make  demands  of  an  extreme  character,  such  as  the  leaders 
of  an  experienced  union  would  never  adopt;  and,  worst  of  all,  if  an 
employer  comes  to  a  compromise  with  these  ephemeral  authorities, 
there  is  no  safeguard  that  the  men  will  not  throw  their  leaders  over 
and  adhere  to  their  old  terms,  or  demand  something  worse.   Per- 
sonally, I  think  we  are  safer  in  dealing  with  wise  and  experienced 
union  leaders. 

But  you  may  ask,  am  I  not  begging  the  question  by  assuming 
that  the  unions  and  their  leaders  will  be  wise  and  experienced? 
Quite  true,  we  have  unions  and  union  leaders  of  both  sorts.  There 
are  those  who,  while  making  the  best  bargains  they  can  for  their 
clients,  still  recognize  that  the  employer  has  his  rights,  and  that 
trade  is  a  delicate  plant  that  may  be  injured  if  tare  is  not  taken. 
All  of  you  can  at  once  recall  the  names  of  many  leaders  of  the  men 
who  try  to  meet  the  employers  in  a  fair  and  friendly  spirit,  and 
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who  often  succeed  in  checking  unreasonable  demands  on  the  part 
of  their  men.  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  all  their  demands  or 
positions  are  right,  in  fact  they  differ  one  from  another,  for 
example,  you  all  know  that  some  trades  object  to  piece-work  and 
others  object  to  anything  else.  But  as  long  as  they  try  to  act 
fairly,  and  recognize  the  interests  of  others  as  well  as  of  themselves, 
it  is  possible  to  discuss  amicably  and  compromise  honourably. 
There  is  however  another  view  of  the  question. 

Some  seven  or  ten  years  ago  a  new  force  came  to  the  front  which 
called  itself  new  unionism.  Despising  the  good  work  and  experience 
of  men  who,  as  union  leaders,  had  earned  the  respect  of  people  of 
all  shades  of  opinion  and  of  all  classes,  its  supporters  advocated 
extreme  demands,  and  some  of  them  actually  taught  in  many  cases 
that  employer  and  workman  were  natural  enemies,  and  that  there 
could  be,  and  ought  to  be,  nothing  but  distrust  and  hatred  between 
the  two. 

Happily  I  believe  this  wicked  nonsense  has  never  taken  a  deep 
hold  of  the  bulk  of  the  working  classes;  but  if  so,  it  is  not  the  fault 
of  the  advocates  of  such  views.  All  I  wish  to  point  out  to  you  is 
that  unless  we,  as  employers,  really  wisli  well  to  our  workmen,  and 
they  to  us,  and  both  of  us  recognize  our  duty  to  each  other  and  to 
the  trade  of  the  country,  it  is  of  very  little  use  trying  to  establish 
amicable  relations  or  to  arrive  at  any  settlement  likely  to  be 
mutually  beneficial;  and  I  think  we  may  say  that  all  the  sensible 
and  experienced  leaders  of  the  workmen  fully  recognize  this. 

I  would  now  say  something  as  to  the  classes  of  demands  that  we 
receive  from  our  workmen  and  the  causes  of  friction;  and,  for 
simplicity's  sake,  I  will  try  and  classify  them  under  four  heads: 

I  St.  Demands  which  benefit  the  workmen  nnd  are  also  beneficial 
or  not  injurious  to  the  employer. 

ind.  Demands  which  are  beneficial  to  the  workmen,  and 
which,  at  a  greater  or  less  sacrifice,  the  employers  can  afford  to 
give. 

3rd.  Demands  which  are  beneficial  to  the  workmen,  but  which 
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the  employers  cannot  afford  to  give,  either  on  account  of  their 
own  interests  or  on  account  of  the  trade. 

4th.  Demands  which  are  not  really  beneficial  even  to  the  work- 
men. 

As  examples  of  a  benefit  to  the  workmen  and  also  to  the  em- 
ployers come  changes  which  are  troublesome  to  make,  but  which 
afterwards  repay  the  trouble.  Personally,  I  think  the  weekly  wages 
movement  was  a  case  of  this.  Speaking  generally,  I  think  that  a 
workman's  income  goes  further  if  he  is  paid  every  week,  and, if  so, 
weekly  pay  will  make  our  service  more  valuable  and  attractive, 
while  the  extra  trouble  and  cost  are  not  very  serious. 

Under  this  head  I  myself  am  disposed  to  class  a  reasonable 
restriction  of  overtime.    It  is  a  point  on  which  the  opinions  of 
employers  are  divided,  but,  personally,  I  favour  a  restriction  of 
systematic  overtime.  I  believe  that  to  keep  men  on  every  evening 
till  they  are  tired  out,  and  perhaps  all  night  on  Friday,  is  bad 
for   their  health,  demorahzing,  and   most  wasteful.    The  men 
cannot  give  such  valuable  work,  and  the  chances  of  accidents  are 
much  increased     Of  course  emergencies  will  happen  when  tre- 
mendous and  special  efforts  are  required,  and  everyone  ought  to 
be  ready  and  willing  in  such  cases  to  do  their  utmost.   An  occa- 
sional hard  spurt  will  not  hurt  anyone;  it  is  the  systematic  strain 
that  is  bad.   Also,  whenever  a  man  is  hard  up  or  wants  money, 
the  temptation  to  increase  his  income  by  working  overtime  is  very 
great,  and  it  seems  such  an  easy  way  out  of  his  trouble;  but  it  may 
be  bad  for  him  all  the  same.  When  the  leaders  of  the  men  on  the 
North-East  Coast,  in  1 891,  first  tried  to  restrict  overtime,  they  got 
the  employers  to  agree  to  rules  which  were  too  tight  and  too  in- 
elastic; consequently  the  men  themselves  soon  tired  of  them,  and 
the  employers  found  them  injurious  and  sometimes  intolerable, 
and  in  1896  they  were  abolished.   In  legislating  down  an  old  and 
ingrained  custom  it  is  wise  to  fix  the  restriction  so  that  it  will  only 
stop  the  very  worst  cases.  Then,  the  majority  of  the  men  not  being 
affected,  you  have  the  public  opinion  of  the  shops  on  your  side,  and 
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you  really  do  something  to  limit  and  reduce  the  evil.  I  hope  it  may 
prove  that  the  present  agreed  rule  of  forty  hours  overtime  in  four 
weeks  will  prove  a  benefit  to  both  the  workmen  and  the  employers. 
Personally,  I  think  it  will,  though  of  course  I  may  be  wrong.' 

As  regards  the  second  head— a  demand  which  is  beneficial  to 
the  workmen  and  which,  at  a  sacrifice,  the  employer  can  afford 
to  give— an  obvious  example  is  a  reasonable  increase  of  wages, 
while  an  excessive  demand  for  wages  would  come  under  the  third 
head,  of  what  the  employer  cannot  afford  to  give.  It  is  no  benefit  to 
anyone  if  the  employer  is  too  severely  fleeced.  Our  ever-increasing 
population  requires  for  its  support  ever-increasing  industries,  and 
if  the  return  on  capital  is  not  enough  to  tempt  employers  to  increase 
their  works,  or  start  new  ones,  it  is  a  bad  look-out  for  the  future. 
Still  worse  is  it,  if  prices  have  to  be  raised  so  as  to  diminish  trade, 

As  regards  the  fourth  head,  oi  demands  which  are  good  for 
neither  employer  nor  workman,  a  number  of  the  recent  points  in 
dispute  come,  in  my  opinion,  under  this  category.  To  some  of  these 
I  must  briefly  refer,  and  you  can  judge  of  them  for  yourselves. 

First  and  foremost  came  the  recent  demand  which,  stated 
roughly,  was  that  all  the  engineering  shops  in  London  should  only 
work  eight  hours  per  day.  Now  it  was  one  thing  for  repair-shops, 
and  shops  that  worked  for  London  and  had  no  competition  with 
anyone  outside,  to  give  the  eight  hours,  and  quite  another  thing 
for  those  works,  such  as  large  Admiralty  contractors,  who  had  to 
compete  with  the  Tyne,  the  Clyde,  and  other  places,  to  give  what 
would  hopelessly  handicap  them.  Personally  I  do  not  think  the 
case  for  eight  hours  was  made  out  for  any  of  the  works;  but 
certainly  it  would  have  been  ruin  to  such  trades  as  I  have  men- 
tioned. But  I  will  not  now  discuss  this,  the  more  so  as  many  of 
us  pubhshed  our  views  at  great  length  during  the  struggle.  Hours 
of  labour  however  are  just  one  of  those  things  that  probably 
could  be  better  dealt  with  if  we  bad  no  unicrs  either  of  employers 
or  workmen,  for  one  firm  might  be  able  to  do  what  another  could 
noi ,  and  at  .  ny  rate  experiments  could  be  tried. 
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But  what  really,  in  the  eye>s  of  the  employers,  had  paved  the 
way  for,  and  led  up  to  the  great  struggle,  w.is  the  claim  to  inter- 
ference in  the  management  of  the  works.  We  held  it  as  essential 
to  success  that  the  management  of  any  works  must  be  in  on  •  hand, 
and  be  guided  by  one  who  knows  all  the  conditions,  needs,  and 
capabilities  both  of  the  business  of  our  customer'^  and  oi  our  rivals. 
This  is  no  assertion  of  superiority.  The  workmen  may  be  g< » H.i  and 
wise,  but  they  have  not  seen  the  correspondence;  they  have  no 
touch  with  the  customers;  and,  above  all,  they  are  not,  what  em- 
ployers essentially  ought  to  be,  men  who  devote  their  lives  to  the 
study  of  the  general  interests  and  conditions  of  the  trade.   Any- 
thing that  would  injure  the  trade  would  injure  the  men  equally 
with  us.  On  board  a  steamer  we  forbid  the  passengers,  even  in 
their  own  interest,  to  interfere  with  the  man  at  the  wheel,  and  in 
managing  a  business  the  wheel  is  and  must  be  in  the  hand  of  the 
employer,  or,  to  speak  precisely,  in  the  hand  of  the  man  who  takes 
and  is  responsible  for  the  execution  of  the  orders. 

Then,  to  pass  on  to  other  points.  If  in  America  one  man  looks 
after  half-a-dozen  little  machines,  we  in  England  cannot  compete 
if  we  put  one  man  on  each  machine;  nor  should  we  be  bound  to 
put  a  skilled  mechanic  to  a  job  that  can  be  perfectly  well  done  by 
a  labourer.  Some  emplo\ers  are  said  to  press  both  these  and  some 
other  points  too  far;  but,  if  so,  they  will  soon  find  it  out  by  the 
work  becoming  inferior  in  quality,  or  too  costly. 

Again,  we  say  thai  in  the  interests  of  the  next  generation,  as  well 
as  of  the  trade,  there  should  be  no  limit  to  apprentices,  but  that 
every  lad  ought  to  be  allowed  to  learn  some  honourable  trade  for 

his  support. 

Another  class  of  dispute  is  limits  of  demarcarion.  Is  it  right  that 
if  a  pipe  is  three  inches  in  diameter  a  plumber  miwt  screw  it,  while 
if  it  be  a  quarter  of  an  inch  larger  he  must  not,  but  an  engineer 
must  be  called  in?  Clenrly  there  is  a  margin  where  both  meti  are 
equally  competent.  Nc>  one  wants  to  put  on  an  engineer  to  .colder 
a  lead  pipe,  or  a  plumber  to  fit  up  a  valve  motion;  but  where  both 
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men  are  equally  competent  the  employer  ought  to  be  entitled  to 
employ  either.  In  ship  work  these  limits  are  an  intolerable  nuis- 
ance, and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  they  are  without  sense 
or  justification,  and  are  to  the  interest  of  nobody,  llie  proper  guide 
would  be  that  a  workman  should  be  willing  to  do  whatever  can  be 
done  with  the  regular  tools  of  his  trade.  Thus,  either  an  engineer 
or  a  boilermaker  may  cut  a  hole  in  a  plate,  but  an  engineer  should 
not,  as  a  rule,  be  asked  to  work  on  hot  iron,  because  he  has  not 
been  trained  to  it. 

I  must  however  pass  on  to  speak  of  the  state  of  things  that 
arises  when,  unhappily,  workmen  and  employers  cannot  agree,  and 
war  is  declared;  for  examplein  a  factory  tiie  men  of  one  trade  strike, 
and  their  union,  if  it  approves  the  action,  supports  them.  The  loss 
to  the  men  is  spread  over  a  wide  area,  and  is  easily  borne.  The 
employer  feels  that  he  alone  cannot  compete  with  the  whole  re- 
sources of  the  trades  union,  so  he  appeals  to  his  co-employers.  They 
may  help  him  in  three  ways:  either  by  negotiation,  in  which  their 
greater  weight  and  influence  may  tell;  or  they  may  add  to  the 
burden  and  diminish  the  resources  of  the  trades  union  by  locking 
out  all  the  members;  or  they  may  subsidize  and  give  him  such 
money  compensation  as  may  make  him  content  to  stand  out.  In 
the  case  of  a  lock-out,  if  large  enough,  the  pressure  on  the  men 
becomes  very  great;  in  the  case  of  subsidy  the  union  may  be 
expected  to  get  tired  of  letting  its  funds  bleed  away,  if  the  only 
employer  affected  is  quite  happy.  I  must  say  I  hope  that  as  time 
goes  on  we  shall  more  often  see  our  way  to  adopt  subsidizing  instead 
of  locking  out,  for  however  highly  we  may  estimate  the  loss  caused 
by  .t  strike  in  a  single  works,  the  cost  to  other  employers  of  reim- 
bursing that  amount  by  subsidy  is  very  small  indeed. 

This  leads  me  t  say  something  as  to  the  cost  of  strikes  and 
lock-outs.  Some  extraordinary  figures  have  been  given  as  to  what 
the  !jte  eight-hours  strike  cost  the  employers,  but  I  will  rather  try 
and  lead  you  into  the  way  of  making  estimates  for  yourselves  of 
these  things.  First,  what  does  a  strike  or  lock-out  cost  the  men  and 
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their  friends?  After  much  thought  you  will  probably  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  really  costs  just  the  amount  of  wages  not  earned 
by  the  men  who  are  on  strike  or  who  are  laid  idle  on  account  of  the 
strike.  If  the  trades  unions  allow  the  men  so  much,  that  means  that 
the  union  shares  the  loss;  but  it  neither  increases  nor  diminishes 
the  loss  by  a  penny.  So  if  other  friends  subscribe  it  makes  it  easier 
for  the  men  on  strike  to  hold  out,  but  the  loss  (as  I  put  it)  to  the 
men  and  their  friends  remains  unaltered.  So  if  40,000  men  are  laid 
idle  for  30  weeks,  and  their  average  earnings  are  30J.  per  week, 
the  cost  for  the  40,000  men  is  ,^60,000  per  week,  and  the  cost  for 
30  weeks  is  ,^1,800,000. 

Then  come  two  losses  which  I  cannot  estimate;  one  is  the  per- 
manent loss  to  the  trade  of  the  country  by  directing  that  trade 
elsewhere.  I  think  this  is  serious,  and  it  is  equally  a  loss  to  work- 
men and  employers;  a  curse  to  both,  a  blessing  to  neither. 

Next  comes  the  loss  to  customers.  A  manufacturer  who  cannot 
get  his  steam  engine,  a  shipowner  who  cannot  get  his  ship  to  sea, 
anyone  who  cannot  get  his  repairs  executed,  loses  heavily.  I  am 
sure  that  these  losses  in  the  aggregate  are  greater  than  those  of 
either  of  the  contending  parties.  There  again  both  sides  are  re- 
sponsible, and  the  loss  in  the  long  run  falls  as  much  on  one  side  as 
on  tht!  other. 

Finally  comes  the  direct  loss  to  the  employer.  While  a  strike 
lasts  this  is  difficult  to  estimate,  but  if  any  of  us  look  back  on 
strikes  that  happened,  say  two  or  more  years  ago,  when  all  matters 
are  things  of  the  past,  and  all  difficulties  connected  with  them  are 
at  an  end,  it  is  not  very  difficult  to  make  a  rough  estimate;  and, 
as  I  have  estimated  the  loss  to  the  workmen  as  equal  to  the  wages 
that  would  have  been  paid  and  are  not,  so  (always  in  both  cases 
including,  for  financial  calculating,  with  the  men  on  strike,  those 
who  are  laid  off  on  account  of  the  strike)  I  reckon  that  the  cost  to 
the  employer  of  his  works  standing  idle,  of  interest  on  dormant 
.apital,  salaries  of  officials  who  must  be  retained,  rent,  rates,  and 
all  the  other  things  we  include  under  the  head  of  working  charges. 
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is  about  one-half  of  the  cost  to  the  men.  The  permanent  loss  of 
connection  to  an  employer  is  not  often  very  great,  unless  in  the 
case  of  an  already  decaying  trade;  but,  to  include  that  also, 
I  tliink  a  liberal  overhead  estimate  of  the  cost  to  the  employer 
would  be  ^i  per  week  per  man  for  all  the  men  on  strike  or  laid  off 
on  account  of  the  strike.  Isolated  cases  may  show  special  results, 
and  here  and  there,  owing  to  some  peculiar  circumstance,  a  special 
loss  may  be  incurred,  but  broadly  speaking  1  have  no  doubt  that 
any  strike  or  lock-out  costs  uie  workmen  and  their  friends  at  least 
50  per  cent,  more  than  it  costs  the  employers  and  their  friends,  if 
not  double.  In  the  last  strike,  and  as  a  general  rule  in  engineering 
and  shipbuilding  disputes,  the  amounts  paid  in  subsidies  have  been 
very  small  indeed,  but  in  some  trades,  and  in  some  cases,  the 
system  has  been  carried  out  very  completely.  Until  recently  there 
was  a  widespread  dislike  to  combined  action  amongst  employers. 
Thirty  years  ago  there  was  very  little  of  it,  and  it  has  increased 
gradually;  and  quite  recently,  stimulated,  as  I  think,  by  the 
irritating  attacks  of  socialism,  it  has  grown  rapidly.  If  employers 
wish  for  it,  there  would  now  be  no  serious  difficulty  in  uniting  all 
classes  of  employers  for  mutual  support.  Whether  it  would  be  an 
ideal  state  of  things  for  the  industrial  world  to  be  dominated  by 
a  union  of  capitalists  is  another  matter,  but,  to  my  mind,  it  is 
simply  a  question  of  outside  pressure.  Trades  union  aggression  and 
socialistic  legislation  have  forced  capital  to  combine,  and  if  these 
forces  became  less  powerful  or  less  active,  so  far  from  capital  be- 
coming stronger,  I  believe  our  natural  love  of  liberty  would  assert 
itself,  and  the  bonds  that  bind  us  together  would  rapidly  slacken 
and  become  weaker. 

When  I  said  I  thought  we  got  on  better  when  our  men  were  in 
well-governed  unions,  I  was  speaking  of  things  as  they  are.  I  can 
well  imagine  a  state  of  things  where  unions  would  be  superfluous. 
Why  is  there  this  constant  hosrility  between  an  employer  and  his 
workmen?  We  are  indispensable  to  each  other;  we  have  our 
greatest  interests  in  common;  and,  if  we  take  a  broad  view  of 
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things,  it  is  absolutely  certain  that  it  is  a  great  advantage  to  work- 
men for  their  employer  to  be  rich  and  powerful ;  while  I  should  say 
it  was  quite  as  much  to  the  interest  of  the  employer  for  his  men 
to  be  comfortable,  prosperous,  and,  above  all,  secure  in  their 
employment  and  free  from  anxiety  about  the  future;  and  if  a 
manager  can  be,  as  he  almost  always  is,  identified  heart  and  soul 
with  the  interests  of  his  employer,  why  cannot  a  workman  be  the 
same,  and  whose  fault  is  it  that  he  is  not  i' 

If  time  allowed,  I  could  enlarge  on  the  causes  that  have  put  us 
on  a  wrong  footing,  but  I  will  merely  indicate  one  direction  in 
which  I  have  always  thought  we  might  rise  towards  better  things. 

There  is  no  doubt  the  great  evil  of  our  large  industrial  organiza- 
tions is  the  loss  of  personal  touch  between  employer  and  workman. 
It  is  both  true  and  creditable  that  the  more  people  know  of  each 
other  the  more  they  respect  and  like  each  other;  but  I  will  merely 
now,  in  conclusion,  refer  to  one  (perhaps  one  of  many)  means  of 
narrowing  the  gulf  between  employers  and  employed,  and  that  is 
by  workmen  becoming  shareholders  in  the  works  that  employ  them. 

Tn  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company,  Mr.  Llvesey  has  not 
only,  within  a  few  years,  induced  his  workmen  to  invest  savings 
to  the  amount  of  some  3^50,000  in  the  shares  of  the  company,  but 
also  holds  out  hopes  of  very  soon  electing  a  working  man  as  a 
director  on  the  Board. 

To  apply  this  to  our  own  cases.  We  may  say  that  for  every 
workman  employed  in  our  trades  th<.re  is  about  ^^150  of  capital 
invested,  and  as  the  average  wages  paid  (taking  men,  boys  and 
labourers)  is  about  30J.  per  week  for  50  weeks,  it  means  that  the 
capital  required  per  man  is  about  two  years'  wages — much  the 
same  as  it  costs  a  man  to  buy  his  house.  Now  it  is  not  very  difficult 
to  see  that  if  any  man  saved  up  10  per  cent,  of  his  wages  for 
14  years,  and  could  invest  the  money  at  5  per  cent,  compound 
interest,  he  would  then  have  a  sum  equal  to  two  ye  rs'  wages,  or, 
as  I  have  said,  to  the  capital  that  employs  him.  If  only  a  few  of 
our  men  would  do  this  it  would  be  a  step  towards  identifying  our 
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interests,  auZ,  besides  that,  the  educational  value  of  an  investment 
is  very  great.  You  put  money  into  something,  and  it  is  wonderful 
how  quickly  you  will  learn  about  it,  and  get  rid  of  any  unsound 
views  you  may  have  previously  held.  The  w-kman-shareholder 
would  be  a  connecting  link  between  the  capi  Ist  and  the  work- 
man, and  if  the  men  held  a  large  enough  interest,  a  share  in  the 
management  must  follow. 

What  England  has  gained  by  having  made  her  railways  out  of 
the  savings  of  the  middle  classes  is  simply  incredible.  That  gave 
the  class  such  a  training  as  enabled  us  to  take  the  lead  in  railway 
construction  and  all  sorts  of  other  public  works  all  over  the  world; 
and  what  the  middle  classes  did  for  the  carrying  trade  of  the  world* 
I  should  Uke  to  see  the  working  classes  undertake  for  the  manu- 
facturing trade.  I  know  that  many,  if  not  most  employers  would 
heartily  welcome  workmen  as  shareholders. 

Meantime,  we  want  if  possible  to  establish  a  greater  measure  of 
confidence  and  sympathy  between  our  workmen  and  ourselves. 
Our  duty  clearly  is  to  give  the  sympathy  and  deserve  the  con- 
fidence. 
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Cost  of  Working  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act 

[Juke  8th,  1904] 

IT  seems  to  be  desirable  to  arrive  at  some  idea  of  the  burden 
which  is  thrown  on  the  employer  by  this  Act,  both  as  regards 
the  increased  cost  of  manufacture  and  the  diminution  of  profit. 

There  are  few,  if  any,  figures  in  existence  which  will  help  us  to 
arrive  at  a  general  view  of  the  position,  but  the  examination  (for  a 
wholly  different  purpose)  of  a  large  number  of  manufacturing  busi- 
nesses leads  one  to  beUeve  that,  speaking  generally,  the  actual 
capital  of  manufacturers  is  on  an  average  about  double  the 
amount  annually  paid  in  wages.  In  this  capital  debentures  and 
mortgages  are  not  included,  but  the  interest  on  them  is  included  in 
the  cost  of  manufacture,  the  same  as  rent,  rates,  and  taxes. 

If  then  the  employer's  capital  is  double  his  annual  wages,  we 
may  consider  wages  as  an  annual  average  charge  of  50  per  cent,  on 
capital,  and  any  charge  of,  say,  i  per  cent,  on  wages  would  be  an 
annual  charge  of  i  per  cent,  on  capital,  and  any  dividend  would 
be  reduced  by  that  amount.  We  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  (see 
■  ates  of  insurance)  we  take  the  cost  of  the  Act  as  equal  to  ten 
shillings  per  cent,  on  wages,  or — in  other  words — as  a  reduction 
of  J  per  cent,  from  profits  or  dividend. 

Thus,  if  an  employer  would  have  made  an  annual  profit  of 
1;  per  cent,  on  his  capital,  he  will  now  make  only  4J,  unless  he 
can  throw  the  burden  on  to  the  purchaser  or  someone  else. 

As  regard?  the  profits  made  by  employers,  it  is  very  difficult  to 
form  any  estimate  that  will  be  generally  accepted  as  correct.  But 
to  take  one  instance,  in  a  highly  speculative  industry  like  the  Coal 
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Trade,  figures  (taken  over  more  than  ico  years)  go  to  show  that  the 
average  profits  on  capital  invested  are  about  4  per  cent.  Of  course, 
many  enormous  fortunes  have  been  made,  but  on  the  other  hand 
many  investors  have  lost  their  entire  capital;  and  there  are 
many  cases  where  an  enterpris  has  been  very  unprofitable,  and 
the  colliery  has  been  sold  at  a  great  loss,  whereby  the  purchaser 
starting  with  a  much  reduced  capital  has  made  a  fairly  gocd  in- 
vestment. The  successful  men  are  easily  seen;  the  losers,  probably 
a  larger  number,  are  overlooked  altogether.  And  even  some  of 
the  most  successful  collieries  have  sometimes  gone  on  for  a  number 
of  years  without  paying  any  dividend  at  all.  The  same  principles 
apply,  more  or  less,  to  all  manufacturing  trades,  and  in  confirma- 
tion of  this  it  may  be  observed  that  only  r  small  section  of  the 
public  invest?  in  this  class  of  enterprise,  and  also,  if  a  concern  pays 
regularly  much  over  5  per  cent.,  the  shares  generally  stand  above 
par. 

Of  course,  beyond  this,  any  employer  who  gives  his  time  to  die 
business  should  receive  such  a  salar\'  as  his  time  and  ability  would 
earn  in  the  open  market;  this  is  his  wages. 

We  shall  therefore  probably  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  accept  the 
view,  that  on  an  average  the  shareholder  or  sleeping  partner  gets 
about  4|  or  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  his  capital,  reduced  by  this 
Act  to  4{  or  4I  per  cent. 

But  it  must  be  noted  that  if  two  capitalists  employ  the  same 
nun:  ber  of  men,  although  one  of  them  may  make  50  or  100  per  cent. 
profit,  and  the  other  is  losing  enormously,  they  will  both  contribute 
exactly  the  same  to  the  cost  of  the  Act. 

But  the  idea  of  the  Workmen's  Compensation  was  that  the 
employer  would  only  compensate  the  workman  in  the  first  in- 
stance, and  that  he  would  reimburse  himself  by  charging  more  for 
his  goods,  and  this  view  must  be  investigated. 

This  is  on  the  face  of  it  improbable;  a  manufacturer  will  com- 
monly sell  his  products  at  the  highest  price  he  can  get,  and  this  is 
limited  by  two  things. 
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First,  by  the  price  at  which  someone  will  undersell  him. 

Second,  by  the  price  at  which  the  consumption  of  the  article  will 
be  lessened.  (A  reduced  cost  will  enable  a  manufacturer  to  sell  at 
a  lower  price,  but  an  increased  cost  will  not  enable  him  to  secure 
a  higher  one.) 

English  manufacturers  work  so  much  for  foreigners,  and  in  com- 
petition with  foreign  manufacturers,  who  are  not  under  English 
Acts  of  Parliament,  that  if  they  raise  their  prices  to  cover  in- 
creased costs,  they  simply  lose  orders  to  a  greater  or  less  extent, 
by  being  undersold  in  competition ;  and  all  commercial  experience 
of  all  ages  and  countries  shows  that  every  increase  in  the  selling 
price  of  an  article  reduces  its  consumption. 

Of  course,  though  these  principles  are  true,  the  cost  of  working 
the  Act  is  very  small  compared  to  the  variations  that  frequently 
take  place  in  the  rate  of  wages  and  cost  of  material. 

But  though  of  small  application,  we  must  follow  the  principle 
further.  If  the  price  is  raised,  there  will  be  less  manufacturing  and 
fewer  men  employed.  If  the  price  remains  where  it  is,  those  manu- 
facturers whose  costs  are  highest,  and  who  can  bear  no  increases, 
must  cease  to  manufacture;  and,  again,  fewer  men  will  be  em- 
ployed. 

Thus  in  this,  as  probably  in  all  commercial  vicissitudes,  the  rule 

'-  ''lat  immediate  and  temporary  gains  and  losses  fall  on  the 

yer  (and  may  be  sufficient  to  niin  him) ;  but,  in  the  long  run, 

wr.anent  improvements  and  permanent  burdens  in  any  trade  are 
borne,  to  a  great  extent,  by  the  working  classes. 


IX 

Three  Articles  on  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act 

[Written  fok  'The  Times  Engineering  Supplement'] 

I. 

[Nov.  29TH,  1905] 

T^HERE  are  at  all  times  matters,  besides  buying,  selling,  and 
A  labour  questions,  which  very  materially  influence  the  profit- 
able character  of  every  trade. 

One  of  these,  which  is  of  great  importance,  is  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  of  1897  and  1900.  This  Act  has  been  productive 
of  much  good,  but  also  of  some,  possibly  serious,  harm.  A  com- 
mittee was  appointed  by  the  Home  Office  to  inquire  into  the  Act 
in  190^,  and  an  amending  Bill  was  brought  before  Parliament  last 
Session,  which  was,  however,  with  other  measures  crowded  out  for 
want  of  time. 

The  recommendations  of  the  committee  on  the  Bill  only  wnt 
into  the  question  of  amending  details,  and  did  not  touch  the  main 
principles. 

It  will  be  remembered  that  this  Act  introduced  a  new  principle 
in  making  an  employer  liable  for  accidents  to  bis  workmen,  over 
which  he  had  no  control,  and  for  which  he  might  not  be  in  the 
slic'itest  degree  to  blame.  The  logic  of  this  is,  of  course,  that  if  a 
••vorkman  has  an  accident  for  which  he  is  not  to  blame,  he  should 
not  bear  all  the  suffering  and  loss.  Rather  let  it  be  borne  by  the 
community,  or  at  any  rate  by  the  trade  as  a  v  ole.  The  employer 
therefore  compensates  his  workman,  and  seeks  his  remedy  either 
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by  insurance  or  by  taking  his  own  risk,  and  must  recoup  himself, 
if  he  can,  from  someone  else,  and  as  he  is  only  in  direct  touch  with 
his  workmen  and  his  customers,  the  burden  must  fall  either  on  one 
of  these  or  on  himself.  We  will  investigate  this  hereafter. 

Now  in  the  case  of  a  large  employer  the  matter  is  tolerably 
simple.  Taking  one  indus;^  with  another,  we  may  coniider  that 
he  can  insure  against  all  the  risks  under  the  Act  for  about  loj., 
or  J  per  cent,  on  the  amount  he  pays  in  wages,  while  to  the 
workmen  the  benefit  of  the  Act  involves,  in  case  of  accident,  the 
whole  difference  between  tolerable  comfort  and  utter  ruin;  and,  as 
long  as  the  Act  is  worked  fairly  and  compensation  is  given  justly, 
it  is  a  distinct  step  in  the  right  direction.  But  it  has  many  diffi- 
culties. Sometimes  it  is  used  as  a  means  of  blackmailing  or  of 
extortion;  if  the  employer  is  a  poor  man,  he  may  be  unable  to  pay 
the  compensation,  and  the  difficulty  of  making  small  employers 
pay  has  restricted  the  Act  to  a  very  moderate  section  of  the 
working  classes.  And  the  most  serious  effect  of  the  Act  is  that 
small  manufacturers  and  farmers  are  becoming  increasingly  un- 
willing to  employ  men  more  than  they  can  possibly  help,  and  it  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  middle-aged,  infirm,  and 
one-eyed  men  to  get  work  at  all. 

This  probably  tells  seriously  on  the  question  of  the  unemployed. 
Although  trade  is  on  the  whole  improving,  we  find  from  this  cause 
that  in  some  countr)-^  districts  the  increase  of  able-bodied  vagrants 
is  most  serious.  Now,  no  evil  can  be  so  bad  for  working  men  as  to 
be  shut  out  of  employment  altogether.  A  farmer,  or  small  con- 
tractor, with  l$oo  to  l$oo  of  capit  ",  might  be  absolutely  ruined 
by  an  accident  to  a  workman,  over  which  he  had  no  control ;  and, 
on  the  other  hand,  some  small  employers  so  carry  on  the  t  business 
that  practically  no  workman  could  get  compensation  out  of  them, 
even  though  he  had  a  perfect  case,  as  there  would  be  no  available 
assets. 

A  very  sad  efi  t  of  the  Act  is,  as  is  well  known,  to  make  it  very 
risky  to  give  a  day  or  two  of  charitable  employment  to  some  casual 
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poor  man,  for  fear  of  his  having  some  slight  accident  and  making  a 
very  exaggerated  claim. 

But  in  large  industries  there  is  a  much  brighter  side.  The 
employer  can  take  better  care  of  himself,  and  if  the  injured  work- 
man puts  himself  in  the  hands  of  a  strong  trades  union,  he  usually 
gets  a  fair  settlement  without  litigation;  and  employers  have  verj' 
seldom  had  to  complain  of  unions  supporting  unreasonable  or  ex- 
cessive demands.  Where  employers  are  wealthy,  and  trades  unions 
are  powerful,  these  questions,  like  many  others,  work  smoothly, 
except  in  rare  cases. 

The  chief  problems  of  the  Act  are: 

1 .  The  case  of  small  employers  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay. 

2.  Obscure  accidents,  possibly  complicated  by  previous  bad 
health  or  injury. 

3.  Blackmailing. 

4.  Excessive  awards. 

5.  The  position  of  insurance  companies. 

These  last  are  complained  of  as  being  harsh  in  settlement,  and 
unfavourable  to  small  employers,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
insurance  companies  complain  that  they  are  looked  on  as  fair  game 
for  everybody. 

Employers  who  cannot  or  will  not  pay  are  necessarily  small  men, 
and  the  insuranc  <  ompanies  do  not  lay  th'^mselves  out  for  the 
smaller  clas^  of  ousiriess.  Unless  compellec!  '  •  kw,  probably 
many  of      cse  small  emplo-  ^rs  never  woul  i     .  jre,  even  if  the 

vvhil-  in  this  as  in  any  other  class, 

.  A  small  employer  may  insure  his 

'ill  ofter  muddle  on  anyhow  rather 

*=  own  1   rerests  may  suffer,  but  he 

aght  have  gcit  a  job  goes  to 


p.;jcess  ■   .;re  easier  ihan 
compulsion  is  very  unpopi 
one  or  two  regular  m^n.  Hut 
than  employ  an  extra  han« 
does  not  see  it,  and  the  i 
swell  the  ra.iks  of  the  unei 

As  regards  both  large  cina  _ 
done  by  excessive  awards.  It 
pem  anent  injury  the  most  he  » 


employers,  mu.:h  harm  has  '     n 

nnployer  belie^'es  that  in  case  of 

lave  to  pay  will  be  j^4CO,  he  will 
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arrange  his  estimates  accordingly,  but  if  a  soft-hearted  judge 
awards  some  man  £800  instead,  all  employers  will  put  up  then 
estimates,  and  thus  will  now  and  then  lose  orders,  whereby  their 
men  lose  employment. 

Insurance  companies  necessarily  fight  their  claims  much  more 
than  an  employer  would  do,  and  this  makes  them  unpopular  with 
the  average  workman,  who  dislikes  fighting  •  id  litigation. 

A  remedy  recommended  by  some  of  the  L  )V  "  leaders  is  Govem- 
ment  insurance.  How  the  Government  v  .Id  like  this  it  ts  hard 
to  say,  but  they  could  work  it  far  more  cheaply  than  insurance 
companies,  and  might  fairly  make  a  small  profit,  while  a  strong, 
uniform,  impartial  hand  would  be  an  enormous  boon  to  both 
employers  and  W'^-  .nen.  The  logical  sequence  would  be  com- 
pulsory insurance,  but,  in  adopting  this  <:ourse,  consideration 
would  have  to  be  given  to  the  question  of  how  far  it  discouraged 
casual  employment. 

II. 

[Dec.  20TH,  1905] 

We  now  have  to  consider  the  actual  cost  of  thio  Act  to  our 
industries,  and  to  study  where  th-  burden  falls,  "lie  first  cost  is, 
by  law,  thrown  on  the  manufacturer  (coalowner  oi  er  employer^, 
and  the  first  point  is  to  estimate  the  direct  i >it  to  h  .. ,  and  we  must 
then  consider  the  possibility  of  his  passinr^  on  ihe  loss  to  either  his 
customers  or  his  workpeople. 

Taking  only  our  large  inc  '  ies,  sucli  as  engineering,  ship- 
building, and  coal  mining,  we  shall  not  be  far  wrong  if  we  assume 
the  following  figures  as  roughly  correct:  average  weekly  wages 
earned  by  mechanics,  labourers,  and  boys,  £l.  los.  od.,  or  (say) 
per  annum,  £75  per  head;  amount  of  capital  per  man  employed, 
double  this,  i.e.  ^^150.  Therefore  an  increase  of  i  per  cent,  on 
wages  is  equal  to  an  annual  charge  of  |  per  cent,  on  the  capital 
employed. 
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It  has  alreac'.y  bcRn  stated  that  the  average  .rn  or  rat^  of  in- 
surance is  about  los.  per  ^loo  paid  in  wages;  it  wUl  according' v 
lessen  any  annv-al  dividena  on  capital  by  J  p-^r  cent,  per  annuiu. 
Thus  if  without  the  .\ct  a  company  would  pay  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  it  will  now  pay  only  4!  unless,  as  shown  above,  it  can  pass 
or  the  loss  to  customers  or  workmen. 

The  next  question  is,  what  are  the  probable  average  profits  of 
employers?  This  is  a  very  difficult  question  to  answer  accurately, 
but  we  must  try  to  make  a  rough  estimate.  Take  one  instance,' 
the  North  of  England  coal  trade.  Sir  James  joicey  wrote  a  letter 
to  The  Times  (May  21, 1901),  in  which  he  showed  th-t  the  profits 
of  the  coa]  trade  as  a  whole,  for  fifteen  years,  had  been  6- 11  per 
cent.,  but  tWs  allowed  nothing  for  amortization  (or  annihilation 
of  capital  by  working  oui  the  coal),  nor  for  those  unsuccess^-ol 
efforts  to  sink  collieries  which  come  to  nothing.  These  would 
reduce  the  6- 11  per  cent,  considerably.  Figures  kept  for  over  100 
years,  for  the  Newcastle  district,  go  to  show  the  average  -profits 
at  about  4  per  cer  .,  whicii  is  probably  much  the  same  as  6- 11 
vath  the  above  deductions. 

Political  economists  teach  us  that  wherever  possible  profits  are 
highest,  average  profits  are  lowest;  and,  though  it  is  difficult  to 
prove  the  fact  absolutely,  there  is  the  strongest  probability  that 
m  no  trade,  as  a  whole,  will  the  average  profits  in  the  long  run 
exceed  the  interest  on  good  securities.  It  is  generalK-  believed  that 
the  more  speculative  kinds  of  mining  are  carried  on  at  an  absolute 
loss.  A  few  capitalists  make  enormous  fortunes  (as  in  gambling), 
but  poor  investors,  and  those  without  po-d  information,  have  no 
chance  at  all.  In  every  line  the  few  successful  men  are  conspicuous, 
while  the  large  number  of  losers  ren  .  .i     ,  nseen.  Probably  ve  may 
say  that  the  real  average  return  on  ;  .1  ital,  I'l  labour-      .)..ying 
investments,  afte-  allowing  for  depreciation.      not  muca  above 
4  per  cent.  If  a  company  can  be  relied  on  to  pay  5  per  cent.,  i's 
shares  will  stand  above  par — e.g.  railways. 
Of  course,  beyond  this,  an  employer  has  a  right  to  a  salary  equal 
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to  what  his  time  and  ability  would  command  in  the  open  market. 
This  is  "wages,"  not  return  on  capital.  So  we  will  assume  the 
average  profits  to  be  4J  to  5  per  cent.,  reduced  by  this  Act  to 
4i  to  4I  per  cent.,  unless  the  burden  can  be  transferred  elsewhere. 
This  is  equal  to  an  extra  income-tax  over  the  whole  trade  of  is.  in 
the  I.  But  it  must  be  observed  that  if  two  manufacturers  employ 
the  same  number  of  men,  the  Act  costs  them  each  just  the  same, 
although  one  may  be  making  large  profits  and  the  other  may  be 

losing  money. 

Can  the  manufacturer  throw  this  extra  charge  on  his  cu?  -^mer? 
Let  us  consider  one  or  two  cases  for  and  against.   In  work  for 
the  British  Government,  as  a  general  rule,  no  foreigners  are  em- 
ployed, and  no  foreign  material  is  used.  Therefore,  if  the  Govern- 
ment asks  for  tenders  for,  say,  a  ship,  all  competitors  are  equally 
subjec    to  the  Act,  and  the  work  must  go  to  one  of  them.  They 
each  quote  slightly  higher  than  they  would  if  there  were  no 
Act,  and  the  cost  of  the  Act  therefore  may  fall,  in  this  case,  on 
the  customer.   But  this  applies  to  very  little  of  all  the  work  that 
is  done.  In  most  cases  foreign  competition  comes  in;  even  when 
foreigners  are  not  directly  asked  to  tender,  their  prices  are  always 
in  the  background  as  possibilities,  as  in  the  case  of  steel  plates, 
forgings,  and  castings,  and  even  electrical  machinery  and  loco- 
motives.   But  of  course  England  could  not  get  on  at  all,  and 
masses  of  our  workpeople  would  starve,  if  it  were  not  for  the 
manufactured  articles  that  we  supply  to  foreign  countries;  and 
here  we  compete  with  others  who  may  not  have  to  incur  this 
expanse,  or  may  have  wholly  different  ones  (as  a  matter  of  fact, 
most  countries  have  a  Workmen's  Compensation  Act);  but,  ob- 
viously, whatever  adds  to  the  costs  of  manufacturing  increases  the 
irreducible  minitnum  below  which  work  cannot  be  taken,  and  there- 
fore is  liable  to  cause  orders  to  be  executed  abroad,  or,  which  is 
far  more  perilous,  not  to  be  executed  at  all. 

The  last  contingency  is  much  more  serious  and  common  than  the 
general  public  appreciate.   For  example,  people  will  often  argue 
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thus— "If  a  man  wants  a  ship,  he  must  pay  at  least  the  lowest 
price  at  which  he  can  get  it,  and  if  all  the  builders  who  tender  put 
up  their  prices  he  must  pay  more  accordingly."  But  this  is  quite 
an  unsound  view  as  far  as  commercial  work  is  concerned.  What 
the  shipowner  wants  is  an  investment,  not  a  ship.  He  sees  what 
the  net  earnings  of  a  possible  ship  will  be,  and  if  the  capital  re- 
quired is  so  large  that  the  dividend  will  not  be  satisfactory,  he 
will  not  order  the  ship  at  all,  but  will  invest  his  money  in  some 
other  way.  So  both  employers  and  workmen  must  observe  the 
need  of  keeping  down  the  cost  of  production  as  low  as  possible. 

III. 

[Jan.  3RD,  1906] 

In  order,  moreover,  to  consider  the  possibility  of  an  employer 
increasing  his  prices  so  as  to  throw  the  cost  of  the  Act  on  his 
customers,  it  must  be  constantly  borne  in  mind  that  a  manu- 
facturer will  always  sell  his  produce  at  the  highest  practicable 
price;  and  although  a  reduced  cost  will  enable  him  to  sell  at  a  lower 
price,  an  increased  cost  will  not  (or  will  only  rarely)  enable  him  to 
get  a  higher  one.  So  generally  the  increase  of  cost  ends  by  throw- 
ing men  out  of  work,  unless  they  will  either  take  lower  wages,  or, 
by  working  better,  restore  the  low  cost. 

We  must  again  however  repeat  that  the  Act,  where  it  works 
tolerably  well,  is  an  immense  boon  to  the  workmen;  and,  as  far  as 
large  works  are  concerned,  it  ought  to  be  possible  to  remove,  or 
greatly  alleviate,  the  evils;  but  in  the  case  of  small  employers  it  is 
to  be  feared  that  the  whole  position  should  be  carefully  recon- 
sidered. 

Nothing  will  help  the  small  employer  except  such  a  system  of 
insurance  as  will  make  him  absolutely  certain  that,  once  having 
paid  his  insurance,  any  injured  workman  will  get  his  compensarion 
direct  from  the  insurer  without  causing  the  employer  to  be  troubled 
in  any  way,  or  rendering  him  liable  to  get  lawyers'  letters. 
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Now,  to  assume  the  possibility  of  Government  universal  com- 
pulsory insurance.  It  might  work  out  to  something  like  this:— 

Every  employer  might  have  to  get  a  licence  to  employ  one,  ten, 
one  hundred,  or  one  thousand  workmen  for  a  week,  month,  or 
year.  The  cost  might  be  nil,  but  the  condition  would  be  that  the 
employer  either  had  insured  or  could  give  security  that  he  was 
good  for  any  possible  claim.  (There  are  many  cases  where  em- 
ployers have  10  give  security  for  large  sums,  and  this  would  be  no 
trouble.)  A  small  employer  would  probably  have  to  pay  as  in- 
surance, either  ten  shillings  per  year,  or  say  2^.  per  week,  and  then 
his  policy  ought  to  secure  him  against  any  claim  or  trouble  of  any 
sort  whatever.  It  might  include  giving  a  ticket  to  the  workman, 
who  would  be  instructed  to  make  any  claim  direct  to  the  Govern- 
ment (say  to  the  nearest  post-office).  As  far  as  can  be  seen,  the 
trouble  of  taking  out  a  licence  to  keep  a  dog  does  not  count  for 
much.  This  licence  would  be  taken  out  just  as  easily,  and  it  may 
be  hoped  that  this  system  would  tend  to  remove  much  of  the 
present  unwillingness  of  poor  men  to  be  emploj'crs. 

As  regards  large  works,  if  manufacturers  and  others  could  in- 
sure old,  one-eyed,  and  infirm  men  at  the  same  rates  as  others,  all 
the  objections  to  employing  these  men  would  vanish  at  once,  and 
a  terrible  injustice  to  a  most  deserving  class  of  men  would  be  re- 
moved. As  it  is,  if  such  men  are  disqualified  from  employment, 
they  must  at  last  come  on  to  the  poor  rates— J.*?,  be  supported  by 
the  nation— but  in  the  meantime  they  have  to  undergo  the  pro- 
tracted misery  and  bitterness  of  slowly  sinking  from  a  position  of 
honour  and  comfort  into  dependence  and  poverty  and  to  the  work- 
house, while  their  children's  whole  prospects  are  blighted  and  their 
future  ruined.  This  could  be  saved  by  universal  compulsory  in- 
surance, and  a  considerable  deduction  would  be  made  from  the 
ranks  of  the  unemployed. 

How  would  it  affect  the  Government?  The  rates  of  insurance 
above  quoted  are  what  are  actually  paid,  and  include  a  profit  to 
the  insurance  companies,  which  the  Government  might  get.  They 
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could  probably  work  the  insurance  more  cheaply,  and  would  have 
less  litigation.  Very  soon  a  number  of  fixed  rates  would  be  estab- 
lished, such  as  death,  blindness,  loss  of  limb,  and  so  on,  each 
bearing  a  fixed  proportion  to  the  sufferer's  weekly  wages. 

FaiHng  Government  insurance,  it  would  seem  to  be  worth  con- 
sideration for  every  responsible  trades  union  to  insure  its  own 
members.    This  would  only  apply  to  the  most  prosperous  and 
united  of  the  working  classes.    But  a  trades  union  is  responsible 
for  the  future  of  its  own  members,  and  if  they  are  rendered  in- 
eligible for  employment,  either  they  or  their  union  have  to  bear 
the  loss.  As  in  the  case  cf  the  Government,  the  union  could  insure 
at  a  profit,  and  the  union  would  have  one  great  advantage  over 
the  Government,  which  is  that,  as  insurers,  they  could  take  ex- 
ception to  anything,  either  in  structure  or  management,  which 
made  employment  more  dangerous  than  it  should  be.  They  could, 
better  than  the  Government,  fix  scales  of  compensation  with  their 
own  members,  so  that  they  would  have  absolutely  no  legal  ex- 
penses on  either  side  to  allow  for. 

Either  of  the  above  methods  would,  as  far  a?  it  goes,  ensure  the 
two  things  that  are  needed  to  make   lit   vet  satisfactory,  vi,.. ; 

Every  injured  workman  would  be  absolutely  certain  of  his  com- 
pensation. 

Every  employer  would  know  exactly  what  he  had  to  pay,  and, 
having  paid  it,  would  be  free  from  all  further  claim  and  anxiety. 
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T  FEEL  that  this  is  one  branch  of  a  much  larger  and  more  im- 
1  portant  subject  that  can  only  be  dealt  with  as  a  whole.  The 
question  is  sometimes  raised  whether  a  Christian  man  ought  togive 
away  a  certain  proportion  ot  liis  income,  say  one-tenth,  but  while 
each  mau  mav  find  a  special  rule  useful  in  his  o^^'n  case,  we  must 
not  let  any  such  statement  obscure  the  broad  guidmg  pnnciple. 

In  our  Baptism,  we  devoted  ourselves  entirely  to  the  service  of 
God-soul,  body  and  possessions-nothing  to  be  kept  back- 
absolute  surrender.  We  are  placed  in  all  sorts  of  positions,  and 
have  all  sorts  of  duties,  but  we  all  agree  that  our  duty  is  to  per- 
form even  the  smallest  and  most  woridly  business  as  part  of  the 
work  that  God  has  given  us,  and  to  do  it  in  the  full  spint  and  wish 
to  serve  and  please  Him;  in  short,  to  try  and  let  each  thought, 
word  and  deed  be  done  as  we  believe  our  Lord  would  have  done  it 
had  He  been  in  our  place. 

It  may  be  asked,  why  do  I  presume  to  put  fonvard  these  laeas, 
which  we  all  know  to  be  the  ground-work  and  basis  of  the  Chnstian 
life '   Merely  because  I  have  spent  my  life  in  b  .siness,  ana  I  know 
howveryhard  it  is  to  incorporate  these  principles  into  our  financial 
arrangements.  I  was  made  very  sad  in  n.y  youth  by  hearing,  from 
two  leading  business  men,  that  they  thought  it  was  not  possible 
for  a  man  to  live  up  to  as  high  a  standard  of  honour  in  business  as 
in  private  life.  To  my  mind  this  is  simply  to  say  either  that  the 
world  is  stronger  than  the  grace  of  God,  or,  if  that  section  of  the 
worid  were  such  that  the  grace  of  God  would  not  go  with  us  to 
guide  us,  that  it  is  no  place  for  a  Christian.  Some  of  us  arevery apt 
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to  mark  down  certain  careers  and  positions  as  unfit  for  a  Christian; 
many  think  the  Stage,  the  Liquor  Traffic  or  the  Army  unfit  for  a 
Christian  to  touch.  We  must  each  judge  for  ourselves,  and  we  are 
promised  guidance  for  ourselves,  but  I  do  not  see  that  we  are 
promised  guidance  for  other  people;  and  I  am  satisfied  that  not 
only  is  it  impossible  to  judge  what  is,  or  is  not,  someone  else's 
duty,  but,  to  revert  to  our  special  subject,  it  is  equally  impossible 
to  form  any  idea  as  to  how  my  neighbour  ought  to  spend  his 
money,  how  much  he  ought  to  give,  and  to  what  objects. 

But  that  which  is  of  sin  cannot  surely  be  consecrated  to  God, 
and  before  we  talk  of  giving,  we  must  make  the  income  itself  pure. 
This  is  indeed  a  great  difficulty,  and  especially  for  those  who 
carry  on  the  trade  and  commerce  of  the  world,  although,  in  a 
less  degree,  for  all  of  us  it  is  the  steep  and  difficult  path  on  which 
we  have  to  learn  to  deny  ourselves  and  bear  our  Cross;  and  if,  out 
of  the  mistakes  and  experiences  of  a  lifetime,  I  can  bring  any  ideas 
which  may  help  and  encourage  others,  I  ought  to  be  deeply 
thankful. 

Some  may  say,  why  not  leave  it  ?  Why  mix  up  with  this  money- 
grubbing?  Why  meddle  with  the  muck  rake  (as  Bunyan  calls  it) 
when  the  golden  crown  is  held  out  overhead?  The  only  answer 
I  can  give  is,  "  to  one  he  delivered  five  talents,  to  another  two,  to 
aaother  one";  and  the  talent,  small  as  it  is,  is  not  to  be  laid  up  in 
a  napkin. 

A  business  life  does  not  attract  young  men,  however  eagerly 
it  may  be  clung  to  by  old  ones.  The  excitement  of  the  army  or 
navy,  the  fascination  of  far  travel  and  discovery,  the  brilliant 
career  of  the  lawyer  01  the  statesman,  the  refined  charm  of  the 
student  or  artist,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  the  glorious  self-sacrifice 
■^f  the  priest  or  the  missionary,  all  appeal  to  the  higher  or  Ic  ver 
enthusiasms  of  youth  more  than  the  confinement  and  monotony 
of  the  high  stool  and  the  ledger.  Often  and  often  the  man  who  ends 
his  days  in  wealth  only  entered  this  path  after  the  other  half-dozen 
doors  had  been  closed  against  him.  Few  curates  become  Bishops, 
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few  subalterns  become  Generals,  and  quite  as  {ew  of  the  humble 
denizens  of  the  counting-house  or  the  factory  emerge  as  Capitalists 
or  large  Employers. 

Now,  to  understand  the  philosophy  of  either  getting,  or  disposing 
of,  money,  I  must  pause  to  im.pre&a  upon  you  one  economic  fac* 
which  is  often  forgotten,  but  without  which  all  consideration  of 
money  questions  is  unintelligible,  and  that  is  the  position  of 
Capital.  Mr.  McCarthy  says  that,  for  want  of  understanding  this, 
the  Roman  Catholic  priests,  with  the  best  intentions,  are  ruining 
Ireland.  Whether  capitahsts  happen  to  be  good  or  bad,  whether 
the  world  could  dispense  with  them  or  not.  Capital,  the  th''tg,  is  of 
vital  necessity  to  the  human  race,  and  the  more  there  is  the  better 
off  the  people  are.  Capital  may  belong  to  the  wickedest  and  most 
selfish  man  in  the  world,  but  he  cannot  make  a  profit  on  it  with- 
out employing  labour,  and  when  we  think  of  1000  unemployed, 
we  must  i-member  that  if  someone  started  another  large  factory 
worth  say  jf  150,000,  he  would  at  once  want  just  about  1000  men 
for  whom  there  was  no  demand  before.  It  is  all  very  well  to  talk 
about  finding  work  for  t'le  unemployed,  but  the  man  who  wants 
to  employ  his  capital  will  and  must  employ  labour.  Even  :f  he  is 
a  usurer  it  comes  to  the  same  thing — he  '  ;nds  money  to  others 
that  they  may  employ  labour.  And  if  Capital  is  destroyed,  the 
poor  very  often  suffer  even  more  than  the  owner.  Suppose  a 
factory  is  burnt,  it  takes  a  year  to  rebuild  it ;  very  Hkely  it  is  in- 
sured, and  the  loss  to  the  owner  is  sms  11,  but  the  poor  people  who 
are  thrown  out  of  work  niiy  starve  for  a  year.  To  take  another 
case,  the  railway  from  here  to  London  has  an  enormous  money 
value  to  all  of  us,  not  only  to  the  shareholders.  I  will  not  dwell  on 
this,  but  it  is  of  vital  importance  to  bear  in  rnind  when  we  come 
to  talk  of  giving,  spending,  and  investing,  that  the  first  duty  may 
perhaps  be  to  create  Capital. 

I  shall  have  more  to  say  later  on  as  to  making  the  income,  and 
making  it  honourably,  and  I  will  here  venture  to  impart  some  prac- 
tical experience.    For  convenience,  I  will  divide  a  man's  income 
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luider  two  heads:  first,  what  is  necessary  to  keep  him  in  that  state 
of  hfe  m  which  he  is  placed,  and,  second,  all  beyond  this     To 
many  the  second  has  no  practical  existence:  to  most  it  is  small- 
to  a  few  ,t  ,s  large.  Of  course  it  is  trite  tc  lay  how  much  it  relieves 
an::iety  to  hve  on  a  smaller  instead  of  a  larger  scale,  t.  which 
I  would  only  add  that  a  man  is  much  less  tempted  to  what  is 
doubtful  in  money  matters  if  he  lives  within  his  resources ;  the  first 
step  to  which  ,s  to  try  how  small,  and  not  how  large,  a  house  he 
can  manage  to  live  in.   I  was  always  brought  up  on  the  principle 
riiat  every  increase  of  income  brought  increased  duty  and  responsi- 
bihty;  that  no  matter  how  much  was  given  one,  it  was  not  given 
for  one  s  own  pleasure,  but  to  be  used  for  the  good  of  others,  and 
that  therefore  wealth  was  not  at  all  a  thing  to  be  desired,  so  long 
as  one  had  enough,  and  "enough"  depended  very  much  on  one's 
own  industry  and  self-denial.    In  tact,  I  was  taught  that,  given 
food  and  raiment,  wealth  was  a  duty  and  a  responsibility  rather 
than  a  blessing;  and  if,  among  those  who  listen  to  me,  there  are 
any  who  are  actively  engaged  in  the  pursuit  of  wealth,  I  would 
suggest  to  them  what  a  great  help  they  will  find  it,  if,  more  than 
other  men   they  try  and  discourage  themselves  from  associating 
the  Idea  of  wealth  with  the  idea  of  enjoyment.   I  would  suggest 
no  Puritanical  ideal,  but  I  am  sure  that,  if  a  man  is  mixed  up  with 
money-making,  it  is  a  great  thing  to  take  as  detached  a  view  of 
money  as  possible,  and  not  to  look  on  it  as  the  principal  source 
of  ones  pleasures,  since  many  of  the  greatest  pleasures,  such 
as  social  intercourse,  reading,  some  forms  of  travelling  and  even 
of  sport,  are  inexpensive.    As  a  rule  I  would  advise  the  man 
whose  duties  compel  him,  night  and  day,  with  sleepless  vigi- 
lance, to  be  watching  in  either  the  exchange  or  the  workshop, 
o  train  himself  to  lean  on  and  love  money  as  little  as  possible 
1  remember  once  talking  to  a  cellar  man  who  was  stacking  bottles 
of  wine,  and  he  told  me  he  was  a  total  abstainer;  on  my  expressing 
some  surprise,  he  said  he  did  not  in  the  least  wish  to  judge  for  other 
people,  but  as  he  was  all  day  and  every  day  among  wine  and 
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spirits,  he  felt  it  a  good  safe  rule  never  to  touch  them  himself. 
I  commend  this  view  to  the  money-maker.  I  would  not,  in  the 
faintest  degree,  hint  at  the  condemnation  of  innocent  pleasures,  nor 
would  I  pretend  to  judge  for  others,  but  I  think  it  a  sound  prin- 
ciple that  the  man  who  is  in  special  temptation  should  strengthen 
himself  by  special  self-denial.  A  very  present  and  subtle  tempta- 
tion is  to  think  "if  I  had  money  how  much  good  I  could  do." 
It  seems  to  me  that  this  idea  has  no  support  from  the  Bible  or 
the  Church,  and  is  against  all  Christian  experience.  I  would  pray 
that  if  it  pleases  God  to  give  me  wealth  He  v.ill  give  me  wisdom 
and  self-denial  to  deal  with  it,  but  I  am  a  steward  and  not  an 
owner.  He  can  give  the  money  where  He  seey  best,  without  my 
intervention,  or  He  can  carry  through  the  work  without  any 
financial  assistance  from  anybody. 

Once  allow  yourself  to  wi&ii  for  wealth  for  any  purpose,  however 
noble  or  plausible,  and  you  take  the  first  step  towards  driving  hard 
bargains,  crushing  weak  competitors  and  grinding  down  wages. 
By  this  wish  we  have  seen  not  only  individuals  but  whole 
churches  demoralized.  The  purification  of  one's  income  is  far  more 
important  than  the  dispensing  of  it.  I  should  like  to  quote  the  four 
beautiful  maxims  of  Thomas  a  Kempis: 

1.  Be  desirous,  my  son,  to  do  the  will  if  another  rather  than 
thine  own. 

2.  Choose  always  to  have  the  less  rather  *han  the  more. 

3.  Seek  always  the  lowest  place  and  to  be  inferior  to  everyone. 

4.  Wish  always  and  pray  that  the  Will  of  God  may  be  wholly 
fulfilled  in  thee. 

One  more  word  of  secular  economics.  It  ought  to  be  clearly 
understcod  that  the  essence  of  true  commerce  is  that  everyone  is 
enriched  and  no  one  is  impoverished  by  it.  A  man  orders  a  ship, 
an  engine  or  machine;  the  greater  part  of  the  price  is  paid  in  wages 
which  would  not  otherwise  be  paid,  thus  making  work  for  the  un- 
employed, and  tending  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages.   The  employer 
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makes  a  profit,  and  yet  the  purchaser  considers  that  he  is  better 
off  for  having  the  article  than  he  was  with  the  money  he  has  paid 
for  it.  This  is  of  course  ofte  a  very  difficult  ideal  to  live  up  to, 
but  only  business  that  carries  this  out  is  legitimate,  and  it  applies 
probably  to  an  enormous  proportion  of  all  the  business  in  the  world, 
even  though  the  people  who  buy,  make,  and  sell,  never  trouble  their 
heads  about  it. 

But  I  must  now  pass  on  to  the  disposal  of  the  income  and  the 
giving  of  money  in  charity. 

I  quite  agree  that  for  a  man's  own  guidance,  it  is  well  to  have  a 
hard  and  fast  line  somewhere  of  money  set  apart  to  be  given,  and 
I  daresay  a  tenth  may  be  a  suitable  minimum.  But  really  very 
much  must  depend  on  a  man's  immediate  circumstances. 

Having  first  purified  the  income,  and  having  saved  what  ought 
to  be  saved,  then,  and  not  till  then,  do  we  come  to  expenditure  in 
giving.  And  here  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  not  only  that  widow 
and  children  should  be  provided  for,  but  that  of  all  the  millions 
of  poor  men  in  this  country  practically  none  can  be  employed 
unless  somebody  has  first  of  all  saved  up  a  substantial  sum  of 
money  called  Capital;  and  I  may  add  that  to  employ  a  man  in 
England,  in  the  twentieth  century,  generaUy  needs  an  amount  of 
Capital  equal  to  from  once  to  double  his  yeariy  wages. 

Now  every  man  must  decide  on  his  own  scale  of  living,  assuming 
that  in  no  case  must  it  exceed  nine-tenths  of  his  spending  income, 
and  probably  if  he  is  wise  it  will  fall  far  short  of  it.  For  though 
salaries  and  ->fe  investments  may  be  reasonably  secure,  wages, 
professional  incomes  and  business  profits  are  very  uncertain,  an  1 
a  man  must  be  prepared  for  years  in  which  he  may  have  a  reduceo 
income,  or  very  possibly  none  at  all.  But  you  will  see  that  I  am 
still  reserving  the  one-tenth  as  a  minimum. 

If  my  experience  is  correct,  I  think,  in  a  place  like  Newcastle, 
most  men,  even  careless  and  irreligious  men,  give  away  more  than 
one-tenth,  but  the  human  and  secular  claims  are  very  large  and 
urgent,  and  show  for  nothing,  which  is  one  reason  why  I  say  it  is 
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absolutely  impossible  for  any  man  to  judge  as  to  what  another 
man  gives  or  ought  to  give. 

Then,  assuming  a  man  to  have  a  more  or  less  varying  income,  h: 
will  give  his  regular  tenth  plus  a  much  larger  proportion  of  his 
surplus  income  in  good  years.  Suppose  a  man  has  an  average 
income  of  jfiooo  a  year,  varying  from  ^^500  to  3^1500,  he  will  set 
aside  £ioo  a-i  his  regular  offering,  will  save  something,  and  spend 
the  rest.  In  a  bad  year  he  will  draw  out  of  his  savings  enough  to 
live  upon,  plus  the  hundred,  but  if  he  has  a  good  year  he  will  very 
likely  give  away  a  great  deal  more  than  one-tenth  of  his  extra 
£500.  The  large,  and  often  unsolicited,  donations  that  rich  men 
occasionally  give  are  frequently  connected  with  some  rare  windfall, 
and  of  course  cannot  be  repeated  unless  the  windfall  is  repeated. 

And  now,  how  and  to  what  shall  the  money  be  given  ?  It  seems 
to  me  that  here  again  it  is  impossible  to  make  rules,  and  utterly 
presumptuous  to  imagine  one  can  judge  for  anyone  else.  I  knew 
a  man,  anxious  to  relieve  distress  and  make  work  for  the  r"^ em- 
ployed, who  came  to  the  conclusion  that  if  he  moved  '"nto  a  larger 
house  and  entertained  more,  he  could  meet  more  of  the  class  from 
which  his  customers  were  drawn,  increase  his  connection,  get  more 
orders,  and  employ  far  more  people.  But,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he 
decided  that  his  habits  were  formed,  that  his  gifts  did  not  He  in 
the  social  line,  and  he  took  the,  to  him,  easier  course  of  spending 
less  and  giving  more.  I  knew  another  man,  of  great  wealth,  who 
had  the  reputation  of  giving  away  nothing.  But  at  length  I  heard 
his  apology,  and  it  was  this — "I  spend  very  little  on  myself"  (which 
was  true):  "I  want  to  benefit,  both  temporarily  and  permanently, 
as  many  people  as  possible:  I  lay  out  all  my  money  in  works  of 
general  usefulness,  factories,  railways,  mines,  ships,  etc. — they  all 
employ  labour  to  make,  tuey  all  employ  labour  to  carry  on,  and 
they  are  all  permanent  benefits:  they  make  coals,  com  and  travel- 
ling cheaper,  wages  are  higher,  and  more  and  more  people  are  com- 
fortable, both  because  they  have  more  money  and  because  each 
shilling  goes  further."   The  natural  retort  was — "All  this  goes  to 
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Whether  you  take  his  view  or  not,  it  must  never  be  rorgotten 
that  no  man  can  be  employed  unless  somebody  has  had  enough 
self-demal  to  save  up  Capital  to  employ  him. 

But  passing  on  to  consider  claims-feeding  the  hungry,  rescuing 
the   smful,  gi-arding  the  young  and  the  weak,  helping  those 
in  difficulties,  supporting  education  in  its  endless   forms,   and 
furthenng  Church  work  at  home  and  abro 
help.  On  the  evils  of  indiscriminate  almsgiv  1 
has  been  written  and  reiterated  during  a  gt 
whatever  we  may  think  about  giving  moni 
of  us  have  before  us  many  cases  of  distr 
which  we  can  have  no  doubt,  or  if  this  is  not 
show  us  where  the  needy  are  to  be  found. 
As  to  how  to  apportion  our  gifts  between 
difficult  to  make  any  rule.  Personally,  I  t 
hunger  or  acute  distress  must  always  have 
body.  As  regards  Church  work,  of  course  e 
to  try  and  provide  for  its  spiritual  needs 
services  being  carried  on  decently  and     i  or 
buildings,  music  and  what  may  be  ct  •  -..ierec 
put  on  a  different  footing,  which  I  wo     .  try  t 
A  Chrisrian  ought  not  to  wish  to  see  ins  own 
for  than  the  church  where  he  and  his  brothe; 
and  worship  together,  and  we  make  our  churches  v,., 
and  restful,  so  that  they  may  be  a  home  and  a  rest  to  a.     eary  in 
spmt,  and  that  these  may  feel  that  here  is  an  at!     .phere  alto- 
gether different  from  that  of  the  worid.  But  we  i  -autify  as  1 
pleasure  and  a  thank  offering. 

I  feel  most  intensely  that  all  dispensing  of  money  given  oug  t 
to  be  guarded  by  the  most  rigid  economy.  Number>  of  Chrisrian 
people  give  only  through  great  self^enial.  The  few  pounds 
which  are  accepted  as  a  matter  of  course  bv  a  committee  may 
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mean  that  an  overworked  man  has  relinquished  his  much  needed 
holiday,  or  that  a  mother  has  not  got  that  equally  needed  new 
dress.  I  have  heard  collectors  sneer  at  what  they  call  "the  stereo- 
typed guinea,"  when  they  little  realize  what  a  number  of  these 
>he  average  middle-class  man  gives  away,  and  what  a  gap  they 
make  in  the  family  income.  It  is  easy  for  men  and  women  of 
energy  and  influence  to  start  new  objects,  and  perhaps  raise  large 
sums,  but  the  necessary  effect  of  this  claim  on  willing  givers  often 
is  to  leave  them  unable  to  support  perhaps  more  deserving,  but 
less  brilliantly  exploited,  objects.  Are  not  such  new  objects  the 
obvious  cause  of  the  diminished  income  of  our  older  charities,  such 
as  the  S.P.C.K.  and  others? 

Personally,  I  doubt  the  wisdom  or  propriety  of  ever  begging  hard 
for  money.  Mention  the  object,  but  don't  press  it:  the  responsi- 
bility lies  with  the  steward  of  the  money  to  dispose  of  it.  And 
I  greatly  admire  those  Christians  who  will  not  ask  a  man  who 
is  leading  a  godless  and  careless  life,  to  give  money  to  a  religious 
object,  and  will  not  even  accept  money  from  a  man  who  is  living 
in  open  sin. 

First  draw  the  heart,  and  then  I  suppose  the  gifts  will  follow,  but 
that  is  a  very  small  matter  in  comparison.  Kindle  in  our  hearts  the 
love  of  God:  teach  us  that  all  we  have  is  His:  make  us  realize  that 
all  these  things  are  as  nothing  if  only  we  tnay  serve  <■ .  •  Lord. 
I  cannoc  believe  that  the  money  is  worth  having  without  the 
willing  heart.  Surely  the  Bible  teaches  this,  and  some  of  its  most 
plain  teaching  is  to  tell  us  not  to  trust  in  riches,  and  that  the  gift 
of  God  cannot  be  purchased  with  money. 


XI 

Four  Articles  on  Labour 
Problems 

[Writtin  for  'Thi  Times  Enginkbiiing  Supplimbnt'] 

I. 

[DkC.    I2TH,   1906] 

T  T  is  obvio.     that  no  engineering  works  or  appliances  are  of  any 
A  value  excepting  subject  to  the  skill  and  energy  of  the  human 
beings  who  are  occupied  upon  them,  and  therefore  it  is  impossible 
to  consider  any  engineering  questions,  especially  with  referr     e  to 
cost,  satisfactorily,  unless  we  take  account  of  labour  problems.  In 
recent  times  these  have  become  very  conspicuous,  and  there  are 
few  manufacturers  who  have  not  studied  the  question  carefullv. 
M  a  rule,  the  general  public  also  take  a  considerable  amount  of 
mterest  in  them.  I  therefore  offer  no  apology  for  occupying  a  small 
amount  of  space  with  the  consideration  of  these  problems    The 
most  conspicuous  recent  development  in  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing classes  is  the  powerful  and  energetic  party  in  the  House  of 
Commons  known  as  the  Labour  party,  in  which  we  may  include 
those  trades  unionists  who  are  identified  with  the  Government,  but 
who,  on  broad  issues,  practically  agree  with  the  others.  Although 
Radicalism  and  Socialism  are  two  very  diflFerent  creeds,  yet,  p=^  far 
as  practical  Parliamentary  work  is  concerned,  the  two  are  sub- 
stantially acting  together,  and  it  is  weU  to  consider  the  effect  that 
their  action  is  likely  to  have  on  the  trade  of  the  country.   My 
point  of  V-.  ,.•  ;.  .-,-p«en:ed  by  the  engineering  trades,  to  which, 
inerefore   ',  si,  U  a^  i...  a-v  possible  confine  myself. 
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A  few  months  ago  some  articles  of  mine  on  the  Workmen's 
Compensation  Act  were  published  in  The  Times  Engineering 
Supplement,  and  nothing  has  happened  since  to  alter  materially 
the  position  or  the  views  as  laid  down  in  those  articles.   I  would 
merely  repeat  that  the  great  weakness  of  that  measure  is  that  an 
enormous  number  of  small  employers  will  probably  be  unable  to 
pay  compensation  if  their  workmen  are  injured,  so  that  their  work- 
men, at  any  rate,  have  been  given  rights  which  they  will,  in  num- 
bers of  cases,  be  quite  unable  to  enforce.   If  the  very  small  em- 
ployers are  allowed  to  insure  m  the  Post  Office  this  will  be  a 
distinct  step  in  the  right  direction.    To  take  up  another  very 
important  bill,  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill;  the  main  points  of  this 
bill  are  twofold;  one,  the  protection  of  union  funds;  the  other, 
the  freedom  of  picketing.    Of  course,  this  bill  only  comes  into 
effect  when  labour  disputes  have  reached  an  acute  form — that  is, 
when  there  is  either  a  strike  or  a  lock-out.   Furthermore,  as  we 
see  that  in  the  case  of  large  stoppages  the  employers  usually  make 
no  effort  to  fill  the  places  of  the  men  who  are  out  on  strike,  the 
bill  will  have  no  effect  in  these  cases.   But  »vhere  strikes  are  very 
small,  and  where  it  would  be  easy  to  replace  the  men  on  strike  by 
the  importation  of  others,  where  the  employers  are  weak,  and  the 
unions,  or  workmen  combined  in  any  other  manner,  put  strong 
pressure  on    them,   the   effect  of   the  bill   may  be   very   con- 
siderable.   Even  where  workmen  are  replaced  from  a  distance, 
by  what  is  commonly  called  free  labour,  if  the  employers  are 
wealthy  and  powerful,  and  supported  by  others  of  their  class,  it 
is  very  likely  that  their  position  may  not  be  very  seriously  pre- 
judiced, because  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  an  employers' 
association  is  a  trades  union  within  the  meaning  of  the  Act,  and 
therefore  they  are  free  to  do  many  things  from  which  hitherto  they 
have  been  legally  debarred.  What  these  are  it  is  perhaps  not  my 
business  to  specify;  they  will  probably  find  them  out  quite  soon 
enough  themselves;  but  if  free  labour  is  brought  in  under  pre- 
cautions, and  in  considerable  numbers,  it  is  probable  that  no 
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ext.  picketing,  short  of  downright  rioting,  will  have  any  great 

It  has  been  pointed  out  already  that  where  thU  kJll      11 
most  prejudicially  will  be  in  f},.  /       r       .  ^'"  "^'^  ^" 
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[January  i6th,  1907] 

The  real  question  involved  in  the  Trade  Disputes  Bill  is  whether 
it  is  wise  of  Parliament  to  establish  rules  for  the  conduct  of  dis- 
putes which  are,  admittedly,  to  the  advantage  of  nobody.  It  is 
questionable  whether  the  working  classes  have  not,  in  the  long  run, 
lost  far  more  than  they  may  have  gained  by  strikes  and  lock-outs, 
because  even  their  victories  always  have  to  be  paid  for  in  disloca- 
tion of  trade,  which  really  means  diminished  employment. 

As  far  as  can  be  judged,  fewer  and  fewer  strikes  now  terminate 
in  favour  of  the  workpeople.  This  is  probably  owing  to  the  fact 
t^  It  employers  as  a  class  are  far  wealthier  in  proportion  to  the 
number  of  men  they  employ  than  they  were  thirty  years  ago.  To 
build  a  factory  at  the  present  time  would  probably  require  at  least 
half  again  as  much  capital  per  man  employed  as  it  would  have 
done  a  generation  ago.  Besides  that,  whereas  in  those  industries 
in  which  we  are  chiefly  interested  (engineering  and  shipbuilding), 
it  was  very  common  in  those  days  for  the  customer  to  make  liberal 
payments  in  advance  in  order  to  help  the  manufacturer,  it  is  far 
more  common  in  these  days  for  the  manufacturer  to  give  long 
terms  of  credit  in  order  to  help  the  customer.  Therefore,  of  course, 
should  it  be  worth  his  while,  the  employer,  being  richer,  can  hold 
out  much  longer  against  a  stoppage  of  work  than  h.  would  have 
been  able  to  do  in  old  times. 

In  speaking  of  strikes,  it  must  be  borne  in  mind  that  a  strike 
is  not  merely  a  cessation  of  work,  but  an  organized  cessation  of 
work  in  which  the  workmen  not  only  decline  to  work  themselves 
but  refuse  to  allow  others  to  take  their  places.  If  workmen  simply 
considered  the  wages  too  low,  or  the  work  distasteful,  and  quietly 
left  without  taking  active  measures  to  hinder  others  from  succeed- 
ing them,  that  would  not  be  a  strike.  It  is  the  interference  by 
workmen  with  their  would-be  successors  that  constitutes  a  strike, 
in  favour  of  which  the  whole  of  this  legislation  exists. 
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whereas,  f  they  simclv  left-  -  h-.v       i  employment, 
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strong,  can  bring  to  bear  upon  their  employers,  because  when 
employers  find  the  business  is  not  worth  carrying  on,  the  rich  ones 
gradually  reduce  their  operations,  and  the  poor  ones  probably 
succumb  altogether.  The  consequence  of  this  is  that  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work,  and,  in  the  long  run,  where  there  is  insufficient 
employment,  it  is  almost  impossible  to  keep  up  the  rate  of  wages, 
and  quite  impossible  to  raise  it. 

Probably  the  commonest  cause  of  a  rise  of  wages  is  that  the 
general  body  of  men  in  any  trade  really  adopt  experimentally  a 
certain  standard  of  wages,  and  employers  must  either  pay  this  or 
dispense  with  their  men's  services.  Of  course,  the  science  of  the 
union  leaders  is  to  adopt  the  highest  rate  which  employers  will  pay, 
so  long  as  it  is  not  so  high  as  to  diminish  the  number  employed. 

Again,  in  considering  the  question  of  an  advance  of  wages,  a 
trades  union  kader  may  be  safely  guided  by  the  following  rule 
He  naturally  desires  the  total  amount  of  wages  paid  to  his  class 
of  workmen  to  be  as  large  as  possible.  If  by  getting  a  5  per  cent, 
rise  of  wages  he  throws  only  2A  per  cent,  of  his  clients  out  of  work, 
he  has  on  the  whole  gained;  but  if  by  getting  the  5  per  cent, 
advance  he  throws  10  per  cent,  of  the  men  out  of  work,  his  men 
obviously  lose  more  than  they  gain. 

As  employers  are  always  anxious,  for  other  and  obvious  reasons, 
to  do  as  much  work  as  possible,  and  as  the  men  want  as  many  of 
their  number  to  be  employed  as  possible,  the  interests  of  the 
two  are  up  to  a  certain  point  identical.  And,  even  beyond  this, 
most  experienced  employers  know  that  in  labour,  as  in  material, 
the  higher  prices  are  generally  the  cheapest  in  the  long  run,  so  that 
the  interests  of  employers  and  workmen  are  by  no  means  so  diver- 
gent as  is  commonly  supposed.  This  is  borne  out  by  the  fact  that, 
considering  that  perhaps  70  per  cent,  of  our  population  belong  to 
the  working  classes,  labour  disputes,  though  large  in  themselves, 
are  really  very  small  indeed  compared  either  with  the  interests 
involved  or  with  the  amount  of  fuss  and  trouble  that  there  is  over 
other  much  smaller  matters 
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III. 


[February  6th,  1907] 

«;:*^  °'  °"  P"'"™  '™"''  -  "'  ">  house  di;,d.d 

•anitll    ,nTl  r  P^P"'"'  ^^"^  °^  *^^  difficulties  between 

m?n  1  °"  -  ^tremely  exaggerated,  and  that  PaX 

tins  IS  a  very  unfair  v  ew  to  talce  of  th^,^    wru  F'^X^rs,  out 

always  liable  m  h-  ,       •    T!  f"''™  °'  •"■'''"'i"-  "W*  « 

agi.aU't;uch  /  ™To  t^h  rr"- '"'  ""''"■^*- 

dpt  CO  attach  undue  importance  to  some 
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misunderstanding  or  some  ill-judged  action  on  the  part  of  an  in- 
considerate employer.    Tlie  difference  between  unions  and  no 
unions  is  very  much  the  same  as  the  difference  between  an  army 
and  a  mob.  If  an  army  sets  to  work  to  do  wrong,  or  to  use  force 
to  do  what  is  right,  it  is  far  more  powerful  than  a  mob;  but, 
nevertheless,  as  a  rule,  we  look  on  an  army  as  a  protection  and  on 
a  mob  as  a  danger;  and  since  the  working  classes  were  better 
organized,  their  demands  have  been,  as  a  rule,  far  more  moderate 
and  their  action  far  more  thoughtful  than  in  olden  times,  when 
they  vvere  unorganized.    And  although  people  may  point  out 
certain  wicked  and  foolish  things  which  have  been  done  in  the 
name,  and  with  the  influence,  of  tiades  unions,  this  is  only  the 
same  as  pointing  out  what  crimes  have  been  committed  in  the 
name  of  liberty,  and  yet  nobody  would  say  that  liberty  was  an 
undesirable  thing.  It  may  be  added  that  boards  of  directors  anu 
other  organized  bodies  sometimes  do  unwise  and  absurd  things, 
but  we  do  not  therefore  seek  to  abolish  them. 

To  revert  to  the  illustration  already  made  use  of,  I  have  no 
hesitation  in  saying  that  the  North  Country  coal  trade  has  worked 
far  better  and  more  smoothly,  under  the  firmness  and  tact  of  half- 
a-dozen  leaders— most  of  whom  happen  to  be  also  members  of 
Parliament— than  it  would  have  done  had  the  two  counties  been 
entirely  unorganized  and  acting  upon  impulse  led  by  inexperience. 
Nearly  all  large  unions  in  these  days  are  guided  by  men  of  great 
ability  and  knowledge,  and  although,  of  course,  both  as  regards 
unions  of  workmen  and  unions  of  employers,  the  machinery  some- 
times makes  it  difficult  to  effect  experimental  changes,  and  some- 
times fetters  originality  in  thought  and  action,  yet  on  the  whole 
I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  we  are  a  great  deal  better  with 
them  than  without  them. 

Unionism  has  some  obvious  faults,  which  conceivably  might  be 
mitigated.  Like  all  large  organizations,  unions  are  too  fond  of  cast- 
iron  rules,  and  do  not  appreciate  that  their  very  stiength  would 
enable  them  to  make  exceptions,  when  desirable,  without  fear  of 
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^he,r  go.ng  too  far.  -Diere  is  also,  of  course,  the  question  of  jealousy 
between  one  trade  and  another,  which  comes  out  in  the  limits  of 

of  work.  These  probably  ought  to  be  dropped  entirely.  The  work 
ough  togo  to  that  trade  which  is  best  qualified  to  do  it,  and  things 
would  very  quickly  adjust  themselves;  and  it  is  far  better  for  thofe 
who  work,  so  to  speak,  on  the  fringes  of  the  trades  to  be  on  friendL 
terms  wuh  each  other,  so  that  every  workman  gets  a  erta  n 
amount  of  knowledge  of  the  work  of  those  with  whom  he  n  e" 
sanly  has  to  cooperate.  Besides  this,  disputes  tell  very  seriously 

I  often  regret,  moreover,  that  unions  have  been  so  firm  in  dis- 
couragmg,  and  gen  ^rally  in  abolishing,  sub-contractors,  or  cases  of 
one  workman  tabng  a  piece  of  work  and  employing  others  No 
doubt  th.s  practice  was  open  to  grave  evils,  but  it  may  be  accepted 
as  a  umversal  maxim,  both  in  industries  and  in  politic^  that  where 
people  are  strong  enough  to  abolish  a  custom  they  are  also  sT^ng 
enough  to  refonn  it.   I  believe  that  sub-contracting  not  only  en 

he  world,  but  n  also  gave  the  working  classes  generally  an  insight 

had  irl       .  ''"^'r  "'"'  ''''"  employers  have  to"^  face,  and 
had  ,t  been  fostered  mstead  of  abolished,  I  think  it  is  veiy  proLable 

earned  out  by  worbnen  m  groups,  in  a  way  which  would  have 
been  extremely  prontable  to  them. 

Uis  brings  me  to  the  consideration  of  an  individual  who,  though 
not  usually  very  popular,  is  really  exceedingly  important,  Ind  th!t 
IS  the  small  employer.  We  shall  probably  hear  a  great  deal  more 

ofhimunderthenewWorkmen'sCompensationAct,  because  th"e 
must  be  malhons  of  such  small  employers  in  the  countrj^  who  will 
be  quue  unable  to  pay  compensation  to  their  workpeople,  and  this, 
while  d.sclosmg  th«r  numbers,  will  very  likely  add  to  their  un^ 
popularity.  Large  employers  very  often  dislike  small  ones,  because 
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they  give  way  to  the  pressure  of  labour  instead  of  standing  firm 
and  where  there  are  considerable  numbers  of  them  this  makes  it' 
impossible  for  the  large  employers  to  resist  the  pressure  without 
them.  The  workmen  say  that  they  are  much  more  exacting  and 
unreasonable  to  deal  with  on  account  of  their  impecuniosity,  and 
1  have  more  than  once  heard  a  union  leader  say  to  me,  as  an 
employer,  "You  don't  like  them,  and  we  don't  like  them,  and  we 
very  much  doubt  if  they  like  themselves,  because  they  have  very 
strugghng  lives  and  great  difficulties;  and  would  it  not  be  as  well 
If  they  were  abolished?"   But  the  real  fact  is  that  they  fill  an 
exceedmgly  important  place  in  our  national  economy,  not  only 
because,  among  them,  they  probably  emplov  far  more  workmen 
than  the  large  employers  do,  but  also  because  in  consequence  of 
havmg  been  small  employe  -,  enormous  numbers  of  working  men 
rise  m  the  world,  and  it  is  more  and  more  obvious  that  the  capi- 
talist class  wants  to  be  incessantly  recruited  from  below 

No  doubt  some  young  workmen  and  a  great  many  working 
apprentices  get  into  the  drawing  office,  or  in  some  other  way  J 
out  of  the  workshop  and  rise  to  be  managers,  and  very  often  be- 
come employers  of  labour,  and  this  is  excellent;  but  a  still  greater 
number  probably  save  a  little  money,  or  join  with  some  friend  or 
friends  having  money,  and  thus  become  small  employers,  and  then 
gradually  grow  into  larger  ones,  and  in  the  second  generation  they 
not  infrequently  hold  important  positions. 

IV. 

[March  6Th,  1907] 

We  now  come  to  the  final  pent  of  passing  judgement  on  the 
Labour  party,  and  the  value  of  the  work  they  have  done  in  the 
past  session.  In  this  case  it  is  fair,  first  of  all,  to  consider  what  was 
their  ideal,  and,  secondly,  how  far  they  have  acted  up  to  it 

For  their  ideal  one  cannot  do  better  than  place  on  record  the 
businesslike  and  manly  words,  extracted  from  a  recent  address  of 
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Mr^^^exander  Wi-kie,  M.P..  to  his  constituents,  which  are  as 

in  the  Sou's  rardTg"^^^^^^^^^^  "T'  '■'  '^'^^P^^^^^ 

of  such  a  method  woufd  save  ^ITM  f  f"- '' '"  '^'  "°"^* 
useless  repetition  in  debate  '       ''"'''  ''"^^"*^^^'  ^"'^  ^^"^ 

And  again,  towards  the  end  of  the  same  address  • 

tha?!s'  faTa?"'^  "'"""'  '  '^^'  ^''^^''  ^"'^  ^^^  -  "«  doubt 
hat  as  far  as  good  mtention  and  good  faith  are  concerned   the 
Labour  party  have  tried  to  act  up  to  this  ideal    Thi,  U  n 
of  the  desirahil.-M,  ^f  k     •  F  ^"  ^nis  laeal.  Ihis  is  no  question 

that  ther!         /^  '"^  ""'"'^"S  ™^"  '"  Parliament.  I  think 

that  there  is  only  one  opinion-that  there  is  not  one  workine  man 
too  many  in  Parliament.  Probably  everybody  would  be  l^tn 
see  a  larger  number  of  them  therefand  tlis  is  W  ou    by  wh  : 

\  r  Bnrf     \    T      f  '^'^''  °^  °P'"^°"  ^"d  social  position   to 
Mr.  Burt  and  others  when  they  were  the  first  working  men  to Tn t  r 

vi  e" leX^'T^^^^  ''''  ^^^°  °"^^^  ^°  ^^-  -^«  ^^^ 
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Now,  what  h  Se  Labour  party  achieved?  They  have  merely 
passed  two  bills,  both  of  which  were  practically  unopposed.  I  have 
pointed  out  in  previous  articles  what  seems  to  me  the  great  weak- 
ness of  both  these  bills.  The  new  Workmen's  Compensation 
Act  is  almost  valueless  without  further  legislation  in  the  diiection 
of  compulsory  Government  insurance,  or  of  some  efficient  sub- 
stitute. To  this  statement  I  would  only  add  that,  as  the  employers 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  could  probably  insure  against  all  the 
liabilities  of  the  Act  by  a  payment  of  something  less  than  {  per 
cent,  on  the  wages  paid,  so  the  benefits  to  the  working  classes 
carrot  be  more  than  that  amount,  and,  therefore,  if  one  working 
man  or  woman  in  two  hundred  is  thrown  out  of  work  by  the  bill, 
the  working  classes  positively  lose  more  than  they  gain,  on  the 
whole,  by  the  Act,  especially  as  the  sufferers  would  probably  be  the 
weakest  and  most  defenceless. 

The  Trade  Disputes  Bill,  as  I  have  pointed  out,  enormously  in- 
creases the  fighting  efficiency  of  both  employers  and  workmen,  and 
is,  therefore,  calculated  to  make  our  miserable  trade  disputes  more 
common  and  more  serious  than  heretofore. 

The  thoughtful  part  of  the  country  has  long  felt  that  the  House 
of  Commons  was  getting  increasingly  careless  in  practical  legis- 
lation. We  never  know  now  what  an  Act  of  Parliament  will  do,  or 
will  not  do,  till  it  has  been  through  the  hands  of  the  Judges — hence 
the  ever-increasing  amount  of  what  is  called  Judge-made  law — and 
certainly  the  two  bills  mentioned  above,  in  their  fi  1  form  as 
passed,  give  one  the  idea  that  very  little  thought  has  ever  been 
expended  in  considering  how  they  would  work  out  and  by  what 
difficulties  and  pitfalls  they  were  encompassed. 

We  want,  in  fact,  to  get  our  working  men  in  Parliament  back  to 
Mr.  Wilkie's  ideal : — 

not  to  narrow  their  patriotism  to  a  class,  but  to  endeavour  to 
maintain  and  improve  national  welfare,  foster  comradeship  amongst 
all  classes,  assist  the  cause  of  international  peace,  and  maintain  the 
rights  of  our  countrymen  at  home  and  abroad. 
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The  only  amendment  I  would  make  would  be  in  the  last  I.ae 
for    our  countrymen"  to  read  "all  men  of  every  nation." 

Probably  seven-tenths  of  the  nation  are  of  the  working  classes, 
and  pracfcally  they  are,  therefore,  more  interested  in  national  and 
Impenal  questions  than  anyone  else.  It  has  sometimes  been  sug- 
gested that  the  Labour  party  might  support  whichever  politicfl 
party  would  do  most  for  labour,  but  this  is  fallacious.  No  mere 
labour  questions  are  so  important  to  the  working  classes  as  their 
own  general  well-bemg,  and  they  are  pre-en.inent]y  the  nation; 
they  are,  under  another  name,  the  General  Public 

Can  they  not  see  from  the  cordial  and  courteous  welcome  they 
have  had  .n  what  nas  been  called  the  pleasantest  club  in  LondoT 
wha  reception  they  may  expect  whenever  and  wherever,  either 
smg^y  or  m  a  body,  they  rise  upwards  ?  Can  they  not  see  that  every 
workman  who  can  either  accumulate  capital  or  raise  himself^ 
malang  more  emploj^ent  for  others,  and  making  it  still  easier  for 
the  next  man  to  nse? 

en^r^J'-'  "^T'"^^  -T  J'""  '°  '^'  P'''^^^'  '-P-'^^^on  of  our 
ngmenngtrade,prov,dedwecanproducecheaplyenough.  Every 
TetT  "f  k"^  Pnce,  however  small,  makes  an  increase  in  t.I^ 
demand  and  this  reduction  will  be  brought  about  not  by  lower 
wages,  but  by  better  methods  and  by  more  efficient  organLtion 
Every  question  m  politics,  be  it  military  expenditure,  fiscal' 
policy,  religious  education,  or  coloured  labour,  ought  to  be  ooked 
upon  from  the  point  of  view  not  of  what  will  pay  best,  not  of  what 
.s  to  the  interest  of  ourselves  and  our  fellow-subjects  only,  bit  o 

iVLitr '-'"''' '-''  ''""^-^  -'  «-^^-^  ^^^ 

The  working  class  are  not  only  the  great  majority  of  the  nation, 
but  they  are  the  recruiting  ground  from  which  the  other  classed 
must  be  constantly  renewed.  Upon  their  breadth  of  view  and  their 
unselfishness  depend  the  future  of  the  Empire,  the  happiness  o 
humamty,  and,  if  they  will  only  believe  it,  the  most  cenain  Ld 
to  their  ovra  prosperity. 
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Commencing  Business 

[Read  to  the  North-East  Coast  Association  ok  Secretaries, 
April  6th,  1907] 

T  N  taking  as  my  subject  the  idea  of  a  man  going  into  business  for 
1  the  first  time,  it  is  necessary  to  take  some  one  particular  busi- 
ness as  an  illustration,  and  I  have  preferred  to  take  engineering  as 
being  a  typical  business  of  Newcastle.    Shipbuilding  is  equaUy 
bound  up  with  the  trade  and  industry  of  the  district  and  is  very 
similar  in  its  conditions,  but  simple  manufacturing  engineering 
will  best  serve  my  purpose  in  illustrating  what  I  have  to  say.  First 
of  all,  then,  when  a  man  is  going  into  business  for  the  first  time,  he 
mu.t  remember  that  there  are  three  essential  qualifications  for 
success.  I  don't  say  one  man  will  have  all  three  of  them,  but  they 
must  be  there,  if  not  in  himself,  then  in  somebody  else.  These  three 
quilifications  are  the  power  of  designing,  the  power  of  manufac- 
turing economically,  and  the  power  of  selling.  1  might  almost  add 
the  knowledge  of  finance,  but  of  this  I  will  speak  later.  One  of  the 
most  important  elements  in  success  is  that  the  man  commencing 
business  should  form  a  really  honest  opinion  of  his  own  qualifica- 
tions. There  are  some  men  who  very  foolishly  think  and  say  that 
they  can  do  as  well  as  anybody  else  many  things  in  which  they 
have  never  attained  eminence.  To  act  on  such  an  assumption  is 
a  most  ruinous  policy,  for  once  you  begin  to  deceive  other  people 
you  deceive  yourself  also.   I  will  try  to  illustrate  this.   I  daresay 
I  see  before  me  several  gentlemen  who,  besides  being  secretaries, 
are  also  athletes.  These  will  know  that  athletes  have  their  limita- 
tions, and  that  they  must  know  their  own  form  exactly.  No  runner 
who  had  made  a  speciality  of  100  yards  could  expect  to  do  so  well 
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over  a  mile  as  he  does  over  his  own  distance;  no  light  weight  boxer 
could  expect  to  be  on  equal  terms  with  a  heavy  weight.  And  so  a 
mnn  commencmg  business  should  ask  himself  in  all  honesty  and 

heTn?      U    u"  u'  •''"  n "•^"'  "'^"^^^  ^^  ""  manufacture 
cheaply  whether  he  ,s  well  qualified  to  get  orders.    If  on  all  or 

any  Of  these  pomts  the  answer  is  not  satisfactory,  then  the  ques- 
tion ans.,3-Who  .s  ,omg  to  do  these  things  for  him?  Practically 
LTe  r  -^"""S,^".^^-  '"^^^  than,  at  the  outside,  two  out  of 
these  thvee  quahficat.ons.   Meanwhile  we  must  consider  the  con- 

fo  r       v'  T  "^"'  ^">'  °^  >'°"  ^^'^'^'^'"^"  '"-y  be  asked 

to  enter.  You  may  have  to  create  an  entirely  new  business,  or  you 

may  be  .sked  to  carry  on  an  old  business,  either  an  old  business 

which  may  be  domg  well  or  one  which  is  doing  badly.  You  will  see 

nt  once  that  takmg  over  an  old  business  involves  a  widelj-  difJerent 

set  of  conditions  from  beginning  a  new  one.  You  may  be  asked  to 

continue  a  successful  business  or  one  which  is  unsuccessful.  The 

first  task  sounds  easy,  but  you  must  remember  that  a  successful 

business  chiefly  depends  upon  the  arrangements  and  vitality  o 

hose  who  have  gone  before,  and  that  you  have  the  rather  difficult 

ask  of  finding  out  the  secret  of  the  living  organization  which  has 

c  .eved  the  success,  of  understanding  the  vital  elements  which 

keep  It  m  a  healthy  state,  of  considering  hovu  they  might  be  lost 

and.  If  ost,  how  they  might  be  replaced.    It  mnv  be  that  in  thil' 

successful  concern  there  is  manufactured  one  special  article  sav 

a  locomotive  or  steam  crane,  for  which  there  is  a  stead.'  nnd 

uell  recognized  demand.    It  is  well  then  to  remember  rh,V  'his 

demand  may  not  last  for  ever,  that  there  may  come  a  time  when 

he  once  popular  article  is  regarded  as  just  a  little  bit  antiquar.-d 

Its  well,  at  the  outset,  to  be  ever  on  the  watch  to  see  if  this  or  that' 

article  is  being  superseded,  and  to  have  in  your  mind's  eye  some 

other  article  which  will  replace  the  decreasing  trade.   See   then 

what  the  mainspring  ot  the  success  is,  and  how  far  due  to  design' 

tha7!n     r  '""?^'  "  '°  ^"^'"'^^  ^°""«^^'°"'  ^"d  take  care 
tnat  aJl  is  kept  workmg  smoothlv. 
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And  now  I  will  come  to  the  case  of  a  man  who  goes  into  a  busi- 
ness which  is  not  successful.  Here  you  must  be  careful  to  see  what 
the  weaknesses  are,  and  consider  how  to  remedy  them.  As  you  go 
along  minor  defertc  -n,:  pr.s.nt  themselves,  but  you  must  try 
from  the  very  first  co  rtnd  out  wi..;  the  fundamental  defects  are 
A  friend  of  mine,  v  .o  vent  ro  ma:  age  a  large  business,  set  himself 
to  work  at  once  to  .-  c  -.  er  v  hat  was  wrong.  He  said,  "There  are 
three  things  wrong  with  this  business.  First  of  all,  the  articles  we 
make  are  absolutely  antiquated  in  design ;  secondly,  the  workshops 
and  the  machinery  are  inferior;  and,  thirdly,  the  men  are  alto- 
gether in  a  disorganized  state  and  without  proper  discipline  »  He 
determined  to  sweep  away  all  this  at  once.  His  friends  counselled 
him  to  be  cautious,  to  be  quiet  for  a  while,  to  take  care  not  to 
bring  a  hornet's  nest  about  his  head.   "Take,"  thev  said    "one 
point  at  a  time.  Deal  first  of  all  with  the  article  you  manufacture 
re-design  it,  put  it  on  the  market  in  the  best  possible  form,  and  be 
content  with  that  for  the  present;  and, meanwhile,  take  the  oppor- 
tunity of  thoroughly  weighing  the  wheat  and  the  chaff,  the  good 
and  the  bad,  alike  as  regards  men  and  methods  and  material,  and 
gradually  introduce  your  new  ideas  and  better  system  as  oppor- 
tunity offers.   To  do  it  at  one  fell  swoop  will  disorganize  the  place 
will  pull  It  to  pieces,  and  will  raise  up  a  lot  of  hostility  from  both 
high  and  low."   Unfortunately,  my  friend  took  his  own  line-  he 
tned  to  deal  with  all  the  three  points  at  once,  and  before  he  knew 
where  he  was  his  services  were  dispensed  with.  It  is  very  often  by 
the  mistakes  of  others  that  we  learn  where  to  find  our  own  power 
of  success.    A  much  more  interesting  and  a  much  clearer  field  for 
business  ability  is  provided  in  the  case  of  starting  new  works 
altogether,  but  in  these  typical  instances  of  old  businesses  you  will 
see  that  the  first  care  is  to  look  towards  the  rejuvenation  of  the 
concern,  department  by  department,  and,  where  money  is  beine 
lost,  carefully  and  gradually  to  reorganize  and  place  everything 
on  a  fresh  footing.  * 

One  great  secret  of  success  in  business  is  to  give  your  customers 
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ake  somethmg  which  he  has  no  intention  o^  buvi^^Ty™     '! 
customer  sav   "Mv  n,.n  ^         ^  '   ^  ^^^^  °^*^"  heard  a 
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shows  thai  it  is  well  to  have  more  land  than  you  want  and  to  have 
room  for  expansion.  Remember  that  one  of  the  most  important 
essentials  for  expansion  is  capital,  and  that  if  you  spend  all  your 
capital  at  once  yo--  ^ay  have  difficulty  in  carrying  out  extensions. 
An  important  thing  to  consider  also  is  what  may  be  the  smallest 
unit  on  which  you  can  manufacture  economically.  Having  found 
that  out,  you  should  first  of  all  adopt  that  unit,  and  then,  when  you 
are  sure  everything  is  right,  expand  upon  it  according  as  you  see 
your  power  of  selling  increase.  As  you  go  on  you  will  learn  how  to 
be  more  economical,  until,  by  degrees,  your  business  will  expand 
and  you  will  be  able  to  manufacture  many  articles  where  you  used 
to  make  one.    It  is  a  great  thing  to  begin  in  a  small  way  and 
expand  by  degrees,  taking  the  utmost  care  that  every  article  you 
manufacture  is  the  most  efficient  article  possible  for  its  purpose, 
and  that  it  is  made  in  the  most  economical  manner.   Unless  you 
do  that,  unless  you  work  cheaper  and  better  than  other  people, 
you  cannot  expect  to  make  money.    Now,  in  saying  that  \our 
article  must  be  the  most  efficient  article  on  the  market,  I  do  not 
say  that  it  must  necessarily  be  the  best  article.  In  some  cases,  as 
you  perhaps  know,  the  best  article  is  not  wanted.   For  example, 
your  customer  may  be  a  contractor  who  has  a  large  contract  that 
may  take  him  two  years  to  complete.   The  contract  may  be  in 
Africa  or  some  other  distant  place  whence  it  is  difficult  to  remove 
or  sell  his  plant  at  the  end  of  the  contract;  so  he  prefers  his  articles 
to  be  of  a  less  permanent  character.    A  locomotive  or  a  set  of 
waggons  that  will  last  him  a  couple  of  years  is  all  that  he  requires; 
something  which  will  suit  his  purpose  at  a  lower  price  is  quite  good 
enough  for  him;  and  to  bestow  extra  finish  and  perfection  of  detail 
in  such  cases  would  be  a  waste  of  money.   About  eight  or  nine 
years  ago,  when  the  great  controversy  concerning  English  and 
American  locomotives  was  exciting  attention,  much  was  made  on 
this  side  of  the  greater  durability  of  the  English-made  engine.  The 
Americans  admitted  it,  but  they  said,  in  effect,  "We  don't  want 
that  extra  quality  of  engine,  we  think  it  better  to  use  our  loco- 
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-ve  think  that  the  best  enpin,  tZr  '  conditions,  and 

which  will  rnn  for  a  ce  tain  iL  °"TT°r  "  the  cheaper  engine 
i.  sho.s  signs  of  wX;:.. '^;r„tt  e^d  ""  "''7  """ 
gcnetal  rule  that  you  „ust  maXtute To    'a  Se":,'  T'  t 

c.|=d  ^.thecustotne/rdltoh-lu^r"'  """^  "- 
Vety  o  ten  the  young  beginner  is  unneceiarily  jealous  if  or^, 

™d  that  othef;^f „Lsrii:e::7r:;:err:"^"^' 

^,4  •     •      1        .        '"'/'"6>     ^"3i  IS  not  the  article  I  maWp  "    A/r„ 

Let  me  give  you  the  instance  of  a  shiov-irH     P.l         u   1    ^ 
only  take  in  ships  of  from  300  to  4ci  S  lenjtf  f^^^^^^     -' 
come  for  vessels  very  much  longer    ZthlT^Ti'TT 
would  naturally  say  at  once  tha't  he  coul     not  S  it     s'uT" 
illustration  may  not  be  so  strikinglv  b  ought  out  in  thi"  ,  '" 

engheerine  order    b„f  th^  "ougnt  out  in  the  case  of  an 

s       nng  order,  but  the  same  principle  very  lareelv  nnni;«= 

1-e.    You  please  y.ur  customers  far  more  when  you  tell'het! 
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frankly  that  the  article  they  want  is  different  from  that  which  you 
have  standardized,  and  that  it  will  not  pay  you  to  make  any 
change.  The  question,  of  course,  arises  as  to  how  far  it  is  worth 
while  to  modify  standard  types  for  the  sake  of  customers.  Gener- 
ally speaking,  if  you  find  a  certain  standard  of  article  fulfils  its 
purpose  better  than  any  other,  it  may  not  be  worth  while,  for  the 
sake  of  a  chance  order,  to  alter  it,  because  it  is  ver>'  possible  that 
a  man  who  gives  a  special  order  is  only  a  theorist  who  will  hereafter 
find  out  his  mistake,  and  then  in  the  long  run  he  may  be  annoyed 
at  your  giving  him  something  which  turns  out  unsuitable.   There 
IS  always  room  for  a  good  deal  of  tact  in  these  cases,  but  it  is  an  un- 
assailable principle  if  you  choose  to  take  the  line  of  saying,  "That 
is  the  article  I  manufacture;  it  is  a  typical  article,  and  I  am  not 
prepared  to  make  anything  different."  At  the  same  time  you  must 
remember  that  in  every  case  the  article  should  be  something  which 
is  perfectly  suitable  for  the  purpose  it  has  in  view.  And  if,  after  all, 
the  customer  prefers  something  else  and  takes  his  order  past  youi 
you  must  not  blame  him,  but  help  him  cordially  to  find  what  he 
wants  elsewhere,  and  then,  though  you  do  not  get  a  customer,  you 
probably  gain  a  friend. 

But  the  question  is— how  are  you  going  to  begin  ?  You  have  got 
to  make  a  system  and  to  choose  a  site,  and  both  these  matters  are 
subjects  for  separate  lectures.  As  to  the  site  it  is  almost  impossible 
to  lay  down  general  rules.  Of  course,  it  should  be  accessible  by  rail 
or  water  and  should  be  within  reach  of  a  good  supply  of  labour. 
With  these  two  conditions,  it  is  perfectly  astonishing  to  notice  how 
good  businesses  have  been  built  up  in  a  comparatively  short  time. 
On  the  other  hand,  during  the  last  few  years,  we  have  seen  a  great 
number  of  people  remove  their  places  of  b;  siness  to  what  they 
considered  better  sites,  only  to  find  that  they  have  never  done  well 
afterwards.  For  the  sake  of  an  ideal  site  they  have  sacrificed  a 
good  old  business;  they  have  lost  something  in  the  act  of  moving 
which  no  enterprise  has  been  able  to  replace.  Howcan  one  account 
for  it?    Who  can  say,  unless  it  be  that  they  have  upset  their  old 
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organization  and  removed  out  of  the  wav  of  th  ■ 

very  likely  lost  some  of  the.  bes    To'.:!  „     r^T,"'  "' 
customers  and  a  <!^f  ,>f  ^    j         ,        ^^°'^'^'"en.    Accessibihty  to 

that  while  some  firms  wh.c'-  L  \  I  ''^"  '"  P''^"'" 

badly,  others  haveTnetllTh?""     '""  ''°"'^°"  ^^^^  '^°- 
where  labour  is  cheap  anibt  .^^7^ ^^""""y  °^  going  to  a  place 

which  is  ve^  apt  to  appea^^^^^^^^  ''"^  "  °"^  '"'^""'"-^'  ^  ^"-, 

same  time  Je  mL\^r:.;: Z;;^^^^^^^^^^^^  ^^  ^'^ 

likely  ,o  be  reaS  h       '^  '".°'"  °'  *=  ™'W  '^  "«  »  be 

centre.  I,  „s.d  to  be  a  savZ  ,h  J  "'"  "°  '""«"''«' 

."«ly  rough  figure,  and  ask  you  to  be  rtlS«  ""'  ""^■ 
mate  estimate  it  must  nn,  h.       7    ?  "" ""  VPtoxi- 

•n.eappro.i.a;l::S,ateis  hTt'o'LVVTtt'""''- 
or  secretary  should  carrv  in  it?    [        *  ''"*  *'  '"""or 

which  haslee*:  car  :;:;^  drat'u^t'trX:  fT'^  '^  '^'' 
part  cular  ra<!P    W«  „^.  "F  lo  snow  the  exact  cost  m  a 

I'    /         ine  exact  cost,  of  course,  miist  be  given 
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by  an  actual  estimate.    Another  rough  estimate  which  may  be 
carried  in  the  head  is  that  your  pay  bill,  including  that  of  boys, 
mechanics  and  labourers,  will  average  out  at  something  like  30J. 
a  week  per  man,  which  is  an  amount  equal  to  half  your  capital 
account.  Practically  you  pay  half  your  capital  acco.mt  in  wages 
every  year.  AiJ  so  we  c  .lie  on  to  what  sometimes  is  a  more  dis- 
tasteful figure- 1  mean  the  profit-earning  figure  of  the  business. 
I  thmk  you  will  find  it  to  be  the  case  that  this  principle  holds  good : 
that  no  business,  no  class  of  business,  pays  on  an  average  more 
mterest  than  that  earned  on  first-class  securities.    I  know  that 
some  people  will  hardly  agree  with  this  rough  estimate;  but  taking 
all  the  businesses  together,  good,  bad  and  indiflFerent,  I  think  you 
will  find  that  this  is  not  far  from  the  mark.  You  must  always  re- 
member that  enormous  amounts  of  capital  are  sunk  which  never 
pay  anything  at  all,  that  numbers  of  men  have  invested  their  little 
savings  and  got  nothing  in  return,  and  that  many  concerns  have 
been  obliged  to  write  down  their  original  capital  considerably. 
We  have  a  very  high  authority  for  saying  that  over  the  last  hun- 
dred years  the  capital  put  into  the  Northumberiand  and  Durham 
Coal  Trade  has  not  paid,  on  an  average,  more  than  4  per  cent,  per 
annum,  in  spite  of  the  enormous  dividends  which  are  known  to  be 
paid  in  individual  instances.    This  compararively  low  average 
dividend  has  been  paid  notwithstanding  the   large   dividends; 
I  am  rather  inclined  to  say  it  is  low  because  of  the  large  dividends! 
Where  large  dividends  come  out  in  a  parricular  industry  you  will 
always  get  more  people  to  put  their  money  into  it  than  if  it  had 
paid  a  steady  4  per  cent,  all  along.  An  extreme  case  is  an  Austrian 
Government  Lottery.  Here,  for  a  small  venture,  you  may  happen 
to  get  a  castle  on  the  Rhine,  though  you  are  well  aware  that  the 
Government  are  making  a  substanrial  profit  on  the  whole,  and 
that  the  prize  Hst  is  very  much  less  than  the  whole  money  sub- 
scribed.   In  the  same  way  the  gambling  element  unfortunately 
comes  into  many  of  our  industries.  We  see  it  in  the  high  prices  of 
shares  in  copper  mines,  always  a  more  or  less  risky  business.  The 
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fact  that  someone  makes  a  large  fortune  in  a  business  does  not 
me.n  that  everybody  will  have  the  same  success.  Personally  iZ 
certain  that  m  those  businesses  where  the  largest  nro^s  ^ 
possible  you  will  get  the  smallest  average  profits.    Wo/e 
would  advise  the  beginner  to  regard  a  dfvidend  of  5  pe   c  nt 

a iTm^o^   P'"'''^  7'^  "^^  approximate  estimates,  I  would 
ask  him  to  bear  m  mmd  that  the  paying  away  of  half  his  capital 
m  wages,  means  this  .-that  for  every  f,  that  go's  to  the  ei^;  cf;  f 
^10  goes  in  wages.    This  I  know  from  experience  to  be  a  fai^ 
estimate  of  the  way  in  which  the  money  is  divided.  Here  then  s 
another  rough  figure  which  you  should  bear  in  mind    that  in 
engineering  businesses  the  yearly  sales  may  probably  besom" 
whe  e  alK^ut  equal  to  one-and-a-half  times  the  amount  of  you" 
apital.  As  to  borrowing  I  need  say  little.  I  have  already  ^J 
out  that  It  is  preferable  to  start  your  business  on  a  small-scale.   It 
IS  certainly  better  to  do  so  than  to  attempt  to  borrow  too  soon 
possible  you  shou  d  keep  your  borrowing  powers  in  reserv  ^'the 
nme  when  you  feel  sure  you  are  going  to  succeed  and  know  exactt 
what  you  intend  to  d6  with  the  money.  A  man  may  ordinarily 

bu^Would  be  wise  to  wait  until  he  fe.'.  perfectly  safe  in  going 

I  assume  that  you  have  got  your  works  started.  The  first  thine 
you  must  then  do  is  to  see  that  you  have  an  able  man  to  des t' 
Whether  you  are  going  to  build  ships  or  engines  you  want  a  xTn' 
wocan  design  yourparticulararticleefficiAandeconl^^^^^^^^ 
Remember  that  m  designing,  sound  theory  is.  if  anything  more 
■mportant  than  practical  experience.    You  cannot  dTSout  a 
r^  scient^fic  man  when  it  comes  to  designing  work,  an^  though 
science  alone  will  not  make  a  place  successful,  the  designer  must 
have  sound  scientific  views.   The  next  man  you  want  ifthe  man 
who  m     ufaetures,  and  here  probably  science  counts  less  than 
expenence  and  wide  and  varied  shop  knowledge.  I  was  speaking 
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the  other  day  to  the  general  manr.ger  of  a  very  well-known  ship- 
yard.  He  said,  "I  have  nothing  to  do  with  the  booking  of  an 
order.  I  rever  think  of  the  design  of  a  ship  that  I  may  be  called 
upon  to  build.  That  is  all  done  without  my  having  an,-  knowledge 
of  it  at  all,  but  from  the  moment  the  drawings  come  into  my  posses- 
sion I  take  complete  charge  and  responsibility."  His  business  was 
simply  to  see  that  ey-^ry  man  turned  out  the  maximum  of  work  at 
the  minimum  cost  and  of  the  highest  quality,  that  he  had  the 
best  labour-saving  appliances,  and  that  the  material  was  always 
on  the  spot;  and  to  arrange  carefully  that  there  was  the  best 
possible  organization.  And  my  own  impression  is  that  this  is  the 
department  where  English  manufacturers  fail  more  than  in  any- 
thmg  else.    It  should  never  be  forgotten  that  designing  is  really 
the  work  of  the  draughtsman,  and  that  in  the  drawing  office  a  man 
learns  nothing  about  manufacturing.   I  remember  in  my  younger 
days  that  there  was  a  great  idea  that  it  would  pay  public  companies 
and  boards,  such  as  the  Tyne  Commission,  to  carry  out  large  under- 
takings without  a  contractor  and  so  save  contractors'  profits.  The 
idea  was  born  of  the  implicit  faith  which  these  bodies  had  in  the 
gentlemen  at  Westminster,  the  scientific  men  who  designed  the 
work.   But  it  seemed  to  be  forgotten  that  though  these  scientific 
men  knew  what  the  finished  article  ought  to  be  like,  they  had  no 
experience  whatever  in  carrying  out  the  work.  They  did  not  know 
just  exactly  how  the     ork,  as  it  progressed,  could  be  got  through 
most  economically  and  efficiently.    When  the  work  applied  to 
higher  mechanics  they  were  even  worse  oflF.   But  they  knew  per- 
fectly what  the  work  should  be  when  it  was  finished,  though  they 
did  not  know  what  and  how  many  men  ought  to  be  employed. 
The  difference  between  the  designer  and  the  contractor  was  that 
one  knew  zvhat  had  to  be  done,  and  the  other  knewhow  it  was  to  be 
done.  Many  of  the  first  judges  of  painting  in  the  kingdom  are  not 
themselves  actual  artists,  but  they  are  judges  of  painting.   Many 
a  man  may  be  a  first-class  judge  of  wine,  and  yet  have  no  idea 
how  to  manage  a  vineyard.  And  so  these  London  engineers  were 
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good  designers;  they  were  good  inspectors;  they  were  perfect 
judges  of  what  the  finished  article  ought  to  be;  but  they  could 
hardly  be  called  the  best  men  to  superintend  the  doing  of  the 
actual  work.  As  regards  England,  I  believe  no  foreign  nation 
has  beaten  us  m  designing  machinery,  but  as  regards  economy  of 
manufacture  Americans  are  certainly  ahead  of  us.  Personally, 
I  do  not  think  we  give  the  actual  manufacturing  part  the  attention 
It  deserves,  for  I  am  convinced  it  is  the  key  to  success  in  every 
business. 

The  great  thing  is  to  use  other  people's  brains  as  well  as  your 
own.   Do  not  be  conceited.  Do  not  be  above  consulting  anyone 
who  may  know  more  of  a  parricular  matter  than  yourself.  Suppose 
you  are  buying  your  castings  and  it  occi  s  to  vou  that  it  might  pay 
you  better  if  you  had  your  own  foundry.  Suppose  your  manager 
says  he  can  design  a  foundry,  and  you  allow  him  to  do  the  work 
The  chances  are  that  if  he  has  never  designed  a  foundry  before,  he 
may  do  the  work  apparently  all  right;  but  it  is  certain,  if  he  should 
ever  have  to  design  a  second,  that  it  will  be  better  than  the  first, 
and  therefore  it  probably  would  have  been  wiser  in  the  first 
mstance  to  call  in  a  man  to  lay  out  your  foundry  who  had  laid 
out  other  foundries  before.   There  is  always  a  danger  in  a  man 
saying  about  a  particular  piece  of  work  that  "there  is  nothing  in 
It."  Whenever  you  catch  yourself  in  that  frame  of  mind,  whenever 
you  find  yourself  saying  that  such  and  such  an  engineering  job  is 
easy,  you  must  say  at  once,  "That  proves  my  ignorance."    In 
givmg  this  warning  I  am  not  going  to  say  that  you  may  not  have 
some  special  knowledge  on  a  particular  subject  which  makes  you 
rightly  conscious  of  knowing  more  about  it  than  vour  neighbour, 
but  this  hardly  implies  that  you  know  about  everything  else  with 
the  same  thoroughness.    There  must  be  certain  subjects  about 
which  It  would  be  better  to  consult  other  people.  A  man  called 
upon  to  design  any  new  type  (for  example)  of  locomotive  would 
surely  do  well  to  call  in  a  man  who  understood  locomotives,  and 
consult  with  him.   The  principle  that  two  heads  are  better  than 
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one  should  never  be  forgotten.  The  most  scientific  locomotive 
manufacturer  of  my  lifetime.  Mr.  Beyer,  of  Manchester— (I  cannot 
remember  Robert  Stephenson)  once  said  that  "it  was  all  very 
well  for  people  t.,  be  able  to  design,  but  that  the  man  he  preferred 
was  the  one  who  could  find  out  what  other  people  were  doing." 
Other  people's  brains  are  always  at  work,  and  if  you  can  find  out 
what  they  are  doing  you  will  save  yourself  some  serious  mistakes 
and  much  humiliation. 

In  econom>  theie  is  no  finality.  No  one  should  be  content  with 
the  results  he  is  gaining.   When  he  has  reduced  the  expenditure 
down  to  half,  let  that  give  him  courage  to  see  how  he  can  still 
further  economize.  Here  comes  in  the  advantage  of  specialization 
and  careful  organization.    In  Adam  Smith's  ffcalth  of  Nations 
there  occurs  the  following  passage:  "A  common  smith,  who, 
though  accustomed  to  handle  the  hammer,  has  never  been  used 
to  make  nails,  if,  upon  some  particular  occasion,  he  is  obliged  to 
attempt  it,  will  scarce,  I  am  assured,  be  able  to  make  above  two 
or  three  hundred  nails  in  a  day,  and  those,  too,  very  bad  ones. 
A  smith,  who  has  been  accustomed  to  make  nails,  but  whose  sole 
or  pnncipal  business  has  not  been  that  of  a  nailer,  can  seldom, 
with  his  utmost  diligence,  make  more  than  eight  hundred  or  a 
thousand  nails  in  a  day.   I  have  seen  several  boys,  under  twenty 
years  of  age,  who  had  never  exercised  any  other  trade  but  that  of 
making  nails,  and  who,  when  the^  ,-     ted  themselves,  could  make, 
each  of  them,  upwards  o{  two  thousand  three  hundred  nails  in  a 
day."  This  is  a  most  s: ;  iking  passage  on  tiu  necessity  for  speciali- 
zation. When  you  find  that  your  balance  sheets  .      '  ,d  vou  begin 
to  see  that  there  is  no  wisdom  in  an  output  of  two  hundred  nails 
per  day  per  man  when  that  output  might  as  well  be  two  thousand 
You  may  not  be  able  to  make  the  change  all  at  once,  but  you  may 
do  something  towards  it.    It  is  within  the  experience  of  every 
manufacturer  that  now  and  again  he  finds  things  that  once  cost 
a  shilling  are  being  done  for  a  penny.    Many  things  which  once 
cost  an  enormous  amount  of  money  are  now  done  for  next  to 
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nothing,  solely  through  go  d  organization,  good  machinery  and 
good  design.  I  remember  the  manager  of  the  works  where  I  served 
my  t.me,-I  owe  him  n  debt  of  graucude  for  it.-once  saying  to  me, 
Look  here,  my  lad,  I  want  you  to  remember  that  every  time  you 
take  up  a  thmg  and  put  it  down  again,  you  are  putting  half-a- 
crown  a  ton  on  to  its  cost."  It  is  essential  to  avoid  unnecessary 
work  and  manipulation.    The  care  shown  by  my  old  manager, 
running  through  a  whole  shop,  must  mean  in  the  end  large 
dividends.   Above  all,  I  want  the  man  commencing  business  to 
remember  this:  that  one  of  the  great  secrets  of  economy  is  extreme 
accuracy.    I  do  not  think  that  because  a  [ob  is  supposed  to  be  a 
rough  one  it  is  cheaper  to  make  it  roughly.   As  regards  essential 
features,  keep  to  the  great  art  of  standardization,  make  everything 
accurately  interchangeable,  make  every  part  fit  exactly    What 
matter  ,f  a  standard  article  intended,  say,  for  the  Colonies  is  rough, 
still  the  holes  ought  to  be  true  and  the  various  parts  should  fit 
accurately.   In  the  long  run,  I  am  certain  that  good  work  comes 
out  cheaper  than  bad  work. 

And  remember  this-and  it  is  a  most  essential  point  to  bear  in 
mind-that  economy  m  the  cost  of  production  does  not  mean 
either  less  men  employed  or  lower  wages.  People  suppose  that  the 
more  economical  the  conditions  in  a  workshop  the  more  men  are 
thrown  out  of  work.  That  is  absolutely  untrue.  If  we  could  manu- 
acture  at  lo  per  cent,  less  than  we  do  now  there  would  be  a  labour 
famine  m  this  country.  We  should  not  be  able  to  get  sufficient  men 
to  execute  all  the  orders  we  should  receive.   Let  us  take  for  ex- 
ample the  shipbuilding  and  engineering  industries.  You  vkw  agree 
tiiey  do  not  make  luxuries,  nor  do  they  chiefly  make  things  that 
are  absolutely  necessary.  I  dare  sav  you  think  they  do,  but  they 
do  not.  Is  a  railway  in  Africa,  is  a  ship  trading  between  Sumatra 
and  the  Cannibal  Isles  a  necessity  to  the  English  investor?  Not  in 
the  slightest.   But  in  the  sense  that  a  new  railway  in  Africa  or  a 
new  ship  for  the  East  may  bring  me  orders,  they  are  of  great 
importance  to  me.  You  must  remember  that  ships  and  railways 
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are  all  ordered  and  purchased  for  money-making  purposes.  Almost 
everything  that  we  engineers  make  is  made  for  the  purpose  of 
investments.    You  might  divide  engineering  manufactures  into 
three  classes.   First  of  all  comes  the  material  of  war.   This,  how- 
ever, is  only  a  small  element  in  the  great  production  of  the  king- 
dom. Secondly  come  repairs,  which  are  really  necessities,  for  they 
would  doubtless  have  to  be  done  ".vhen  required,  no  matter  how 
high  the  cost.    A  railway  company  keeps  its  engines  in  repair 
whether  the  cost  is  high  or  low.    It  may  be  that  they  spend  no 
more  than  they  can  help,  but  the  tmfhc  must  be  kept  going.  But 
what  we  really  depend  upon  for  the  main  employment  of  ourselves 
and  our  workpeople  is  new  work,  such  as  new  ships  or  machinery; 
we  are,  in  fact,  dept     'at  upon  the  expansion  of  our  trade  and  the 
appliances  connected  therewith.   Fortunately  •■         ■' ,  no  fear  that 
this  expansion  will  come  to  an  end,  if  only  we  t^.    -^  <  .iuce  cheaply 
enough.    Everything  depends  upon  the  cost  of  production.   The 
capitalist  carefully  bases  his  chance  of  a  dividend  on  the  prime 
cost  of  an  undertaking.   It  may  be  a  railway  in  Africa.   We  will 
assume  that  the  rapitalist  can  reckon  on  bringing  so  many  tons  of 
goods  from  the  interior  to  the  coast  for  which  he  will  be  paid  so 
much  a  ton.  Half  this  will,  perhaps,  pay  the  actual  cost  of  carriage, 
and  the  other  half  is  the  fixt  J  amount  on  which  he  can  rely  to  pay 
a  dividend  on  the  capital  cost  of  the  railway.   Now,  if  the  capital 
cost  is  so  low  that  the  above  amount  will  make  a  dividend  of 
5  per  cent.,  very  probably  the  capitalist  will  succeed  in  raising  the 
money;  but  if  the  cost  is  so  high  that  it  will  only  pay  4  per  cent., 
probably  he  will  not  succeed  in  raising  the  capital,  and  the  railway 
will  not  be  made,  and  all  the  locomotives,  rolling  stock,  rails  and 
other  things  that  go  to  make  a  railway  will  not  be  ordered,  and 
all  the  men  who  would  have  been  employed  thereon  are  left  as 
unemployed.   In  fact,  nearly  all  the  things  that  we,  as  engineers, 
make  are  "investments."   Ships,  locomotives,  engines,  machines 
for  spinning  cotton  and  textile  goods,  rails  and  steel,  these  are  all 
ordered  by  people  who  want  to  make  money  out  of  them:  and 
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whether  we  think  of  it  or  not,  the  orderingof  them  all  depends  upon 
the  price.    It  is  the  price  which  shows  the  investor  whether  he  is 
going  to  get  a  return  for  his  money,  and  which  determines  him  to 
buy  or  to  hold  off.   If,  then,  we  can  manufacture  more  cheaply, 
and,  by  making  capital  go  further,  convert  a  4  per  cent,  dividend 
into  a  5  per  cent,  dividend,  so  much  the  more  numerous  will  be 
the  orders.  Sir  David  Dale  once  said  that  only  10  per  cent,  of  the 
human  race  really  used  iron  and  steel.    If  the  other  90  per  cent, 
ordered  it,  just  think  what  an  enormous  amount  of  work  it  would 
make  for  the  world.   In  this  connection  let  us  look  at  the  United 
States.  Was  there  ever  such  an  increase  in  production .'  Yet  they 
are  consumers,  and  as  th^y  imrease  in  production  so  they  incre?"* 
in  consumption.  Apply  this  increase  to  other  parts  of  the  world, 
and  we  may  go  on  for  hundreds  of  years  without  showing  the 
slightest  signs  of  diminution  of  orders.  When  you  think  that  every 
person  in  this  kingdom  requires,  to  keep  him'  or  her  going,  about 
three  hundredweight  of  steel  or  iron  every  year  for  an  average 
lifetime,  you  may  imagine  the  strain  which  would  be  put  upon  the 
powers  of  production,  if  the  inhabitants  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world 
had  the  same  proportion  of  the  railways,  tramways,  etc.,  in  com- 
parison with  population.   I  doubt  whether  you  could  imagine  it. 
I  doubt  whether  our  manufacturing  powers  would  be  capable  of 
dealing  with  even  double  the  present  demand  for  steel  and  iron. 
So  we  may  see  that  there  is  no  fear  of  overdoing  the  market  if  we 
can  only  work  sufficiently  cheaply.  There  is  plenty  of  occr   ation 
before  us  if  we  can  but  secure  it  by  low  prices.    Only  reniember 
that  economy  is  most  emphatically  not  carried  our  by  reducinr 
wages,  but  by  increasing  the  quantity  of  work  turned  out  by  each 
man,  and  by  turning  out  the  best  possible  work  in  the  cheapest 
possible  manner. 
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XIII 
On  the  State  of  Trade 

[Speech  from  the  Chair  at  the  Commercial  Travellers 
Dinner,  Dec.  20th,  1907] 

T  HAVE  been  asked  to  give  my  views  as  to  the  state  of  trade. 
A  Of  course  I  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  my  own  view  is  that 
the  state  is  peculiar;  there  is  a  good  deal  that  is  encouraging,  but 
there  are  serious  difficulties  which,  it  seems  to  me,  ought  to  be 
capable,  if  not  of  removal,  at  any  rate  of  alleviation. 

To  look  at  our  own  district,  the  coal  and  iron  trades  are  good: 
shipbuilding  is  in  a  state  of  extreme  depression  everywhere: 
engineering  is  very  much  depressed  here,  but  it  is  fairly  good  in 
Lancashire,  in  the  Midlands,  and  wherever  they  are  engaged  on 
textile  machinery  and  general  trade. 

The  two  chief  causes  of  the  evil  seem  to  me  to  be  a  general 
want  of  capital  and  want  of  confidence,  intensified  by  the  high 
price  of  our  raw  material,  which  is  almost  universally  steel  and 
iron. 

But,  to  take  a  wide  outlook  first.  I  think  it  was  Sir  David  Dale 
who  pointed  out  that  not  more  than  10  per  cent,  of  the  whole 
human  race  really  use  iron  and  steel  in  the  full  sense,  and  that 
if  the  trade  could  be  extended  to  a  second  tenth  it  would  create 
a  demand  more  than  all  our  present  appliances  could  possibly  meet. 
There  is  every  sign  that  both  foreign  countries  and  the  Colonies 
are  increasing  their  demands  more  and  more,  and  this  might  go 
on  for  centuries,  because,  as  their  wants  seem  to  be  supplied, 
they  go  on  increasing  and  widening  in  other  directions.  As  an 
illustration,  I  may  point  to  the  United  States.  We  have  always 
been  told  how  much  they  were  increasing  their  output,  to  meet 
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the  requirements  of  the  world;  so  that  very  soon  their  powers  of 
production  would  be  so  great  that  they  would  supply  all  the  world. 
But  what  we  were  not  told,  and  what  has  happened,  is  that  though 
their  powers  of  production  have  increased,  as  was  expected,  their 
powers  of  consumption  have  increased  quite  as  fast;  so  that,  in 
reality  they  are  to  an  enormous  extent  their  own  customers, 
and  this  would  be  so  all  through  the  world— they  would  all  con- 
sume, but  by  no  means  all  of  them  could  ever  become  producers. 
Now,  if  this  were  the  only  factor,  it  would  simply  mean  that  you, 
gentlemen,  the  commercial  travellers,  would  be  the  only  men  we 
should  want,  and  prosperity  would   solely  depend  upon  your 
exertions.  It  would  be  for  you  to  travel  over  the  face  of  the  world, 
point  out  to  people  the  advantages  of  our  manufactures,  book  the 
orders,  and  we  should  all  be  happy  together.   In  fact,  the  com- 
xnercial  traveller  is  the  pioneer  and  the  missionary  of  industrial 
civilization.  He  is  the  life,  the  soul,  and  the  parent  of  all  sound 
trade  and  commerce. 

But  now  to  the  difficulties,  I  think  you  will  all  agree  with  me 
that  the  taking  of  orders  depends  almost  entirely  upon  the  price 
at  which  you  can  supply  the  article.  Many  an  article  for  which 
you  might  book  orders,  almost  without  limit,  at  a  certain  price, 
would  be  refused  altogether  if  the  price  were  20  per  cent,  higher; 
in  fact,  it  does  not  seem  to  be  sufficiently  observed  either  by 
statesmen  or  by  manufacturers,  that  our  individual  prosperity 
does  not  consist  in  taking  orders  away  from  other  people  and  in 
bringing  trade  here  which  could  be  done  elsewhere;  but  in  calling 
trade  into  existence  which  never  ha:,  existed  before,  opening  out 
the  resources  of  the  world,  giving  people  facilities  to  which  they 
are  not  accustomed,  and  comforts  and  luxuries  which  they  have 
never  before  enjoyed.  Ships  are  only  the  packing  cases  in  which 
other  goods  are  sent  about  the  world,  and,  given  the  passengers 
and  the  cargoes,  the  orders  for  ships  will  follow,  provided  the 
passengers  and  cargoes  will  pay  sufficient  freights  to  make  a 
reasonable  return  upon  the  capital. 
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I  should  like  to  point  out  that  the  profits  on  a  manufacturing 
or  carrying  trade  are  much  more  far-reaching  than  appear  at  first 
sight.  If  you  take  the  case  of  a  railway — say  the  North  Eastern — 
the  amount  which  goes  to  shareholders  in  the  form  of  dividend, 
which  is  all  they  pet  in  return  for  their  capital,  is  absolutely  paltry 
compared  to  the  enormous  benefit  in  the  shape  of  convenience 
which  the  community  gets.  Were  the  North  Eastern  Railway  to 
stop  work  it  would  be,  of  course,  a  considerable  loss  to  the  share- 
holders, but  that  would  be  as  nothing  compared  to  the  general  ruin 
and  paralysis  which  would  come  upou  all  of  us  in  the  three  North 
East  counties. 

Now,  there  are  two  things  which  keep  us  back: 

1 .  Too  little  capital. 

2.  Want  of  confidence. 

What  is  capital?  Capital  is  not  money — it  was  money  once  but  is 

so  no  longer.  See  how  the  capital  in  one  of  our  larpe  industries  is 

represented.  Probably  a  great  deal  more  than  half  is  represented 

by  land,  buildings  and  machinery:  in  fact,  by  the  tools  which  the 

workman  uses.    The  other  and  smaller  part  is  represented  by  the 

unfinished  work  for  which  the  material  and  labour  have  to  be  paid 

as  the  work  progresses,  and  for  which  the  capitalist  is  not  paid  till 

the  work  is  finished.    If,  on  the  other  hand,  you  turn  to  the 

customer,  he  may  feel  the  want  of  ships  or  a  country  may  feel  the 

want  of  railways;  but  they  cannot  get  th  se  things  unless  they 

er  have  the  money  or  are  able  to  borrow  it.  We  are  told  now, 

•ople  in  the  City,  that  many  foreign  countries  are  very  anxious 

raise  loans  which  would  be  spent  on  industrial  enterprises,  but 

y  cannot  get  the  money.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  Why  are  we  short 

of  capital? 

To  explain  this  I  must  go  into  the  second  reason,  which  is  want 
of  confidence.  I  am  aware  that  I  cannot  speak  my  mind  on  this 
subject  without  trenching  on  political  questions,  which  are  very 
thorny  and  verj'  tender,  but  if  I  speak  I  must  say  what  I  think, 
and  I  believe  myself  that  we  are  suffering  very  seriously  from  the 
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political  action  of  this  country.  I  may  say  I  don't  blame  one  side 
of  the  House  of  Commons  much  more  than  the  o.iier.  The  faults 
which  exist  on  one  side,  exist  on  the  other  side,  but  I  think  the 
consequences  are  very  serious  indeed.  If  you  look  over  the  history 
of  the  last  century,  and  see  the  giants  that  ruled  the  two 
political  sides  in  those  days,  you  will  see  they  all  gave  a  strong 
and  consistent  lead  to  their  own  side,  but  discouraged  the  ex- 
treme, violent  and  unreasoning  section  of  their  followers.  Now 
that  is  quite  changed— not  only  is  there  a  bitter  hostility  between 
the  two  parties,  but  also  each  of  them  seems  to  foster  and  be 
guided  by  their  most  extreme  and  violent  members.  These  people 
generally,  I  think,  are  those  who,  not  being  by  any  means  the 
wisest  men  or  the  deepest  thinkers,  take  very  extreme  views  of  one 
side  because  they  are  absolutely  ignorant  of  all  that  there  is  to  be 
said  on  the  ether  side.  The  effect  of  this  is  that  careful  people  feel 
a  sense  of  insecurity:  they  may  not  think  the  country  is  going  to 
be  ruined— probably  very  few  think  that— but  they  do  think,  what 
IS  perfectly  true,  that  reckless  legislation  and  mischievous  agitation 
may  make  it  extremely  difficult  to  carry  on  trade  prosperously;  so 
instead  of  investing  their  money  in  English  industry,  they  take  it 
elsewhere. 

To  take  an  illustration:  without  giving  any  opinion  as  to  the 
merits  or  otherwise  of  the  war,  there  is  no  doubt  that  the  South 
African  war,  like  every  other  one,  destroyed  a  large  amount  oi 
property  (that  is  of  capital)  and  money  was  spent  on  the  war  which 
otherwise  would  have  been  saved  up  and  employed  labour.  After 
It  was  over,  tlie  party  in  power  set  about,  in  their  own  way,  to 
repair  the  damage,  and  did  what  presumably  they  thought  best 
to  bring  back  a  return  of  prosperity.  But  the  other  side  came  into 
power,  upset  those  methods,  and  took  up  a  wholly  different  line. 
Now,  whether  the  new  way  was  better  than  the  old  way  01  not, 
there  is  no  doubt  that  a  great  deal  that  was  done  by  the  former 
party  was  reversed  and  entirely  wasted  by  the  new  one.  That 
was  all  destroying  capital.    Gentlemen,  do  remember  that  capital 
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simply  is  another  name  for  the  workman's  tools.  It  means  his 
workshop,  and  the  mad  ery  and  the  tools  that  he  uses,  and  if 
it  cannot  be  produced  or  created,  these  cannot  be  found.  Further- 
more, capital  is  absolutely  useless  without  labour.  No  man,  how- 
ever wicked  and  selfish,  can  get  a  proper  return  on  his  capital 
unless  he  employs  labour,  and  in  the  same  way  labour  cannot  be 
employed  unless  there  are  suitable  places  and  suitable  tools  pro- 
vided for  it. 

But,  now,  there  is  worse  to  follow.  We  have  people  advocating 
a  panacea  like  Fair  Trade  on  the  one  hand,  or  like  Socialism  on  the 
other — vague,  extreme  measures  which  they  say  would  regenerate 
humanity-,  but  which  in  the  meantime  upset  our  trade.  I  will  not 
now  enlarge  fully  on  the  mischief  that  is  caused  by  Socialism, 
except  to  say  that  the  very  talk  of  it  certainly  tends  to  check  trade 
and  to  throw  more  men  out  of  work.  The  idea  of  a  very  large 
income  tax,  the  idea  of  legislation  which  cripples  the  efforts  of  the 
industrious;  such  things  make  people  unwilling  to  invest  their 
money  in  the  employment  of  British  labour. 

I  will  only  point  out  two  things  in  connection  with  Socialism 
which  are  not  perhaps  sufficiently  observed.  Great  stress  is  often 
laid  on  the  fact  that  all  men  ought  to  have  equal  opportunities. 
So  be  it:  that  is  exactly  what,  for  more  than  a  generation  past, 
we  have  been  trying  to  get  for  them.  We  have  not  succeeded  in 
all  cases,  but,  as  regards  the  large  majority  of  the  human  race,  we 
probably  have  succeeded  very  fairly,  and  in  consequence  now, 
more  than  ever,  the  capable,  the  energetic,  the  industrious,  the 
talented  boy  shoots  ahead  at  once  and  goes  ahead  more  and  more 
every  year  that  he  lives.  Therefore  we  see,  of  two  boys  who 
started  equally,  one  of  them  becomes  a  large  capitalist,  the  other 
remains  an  ordinary  workman,  and  that  is  really  exactly  what 
irritates  the  majority  of  people  more  than  anything.  But  it  is 
what  we  have  been  trying  to  produce,  and  it  is  not  easy  to  see 
the  injustice  of  it. 

I  know  the  capitalist  is  often  sp^!<en  of  as  if  he  was  a  dishonest 
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man  who  has  taken  his  money  away  from  the  working  classes,  but 
now  let  us  look  at  it  from  that  point  of  view.  An  orator  stands  up 
in  Hyde  Park,  points  to  the  West  End  of  London,  and  complains 
of  the  people  who  live  in  those  large  mansions,  and  he  thinks  they 
do  not  at  all  deserve  what  they  have  got.  But  when  that  man  says 
that  their  money  ought  to  go  to  the  working  classes  of  England, 
that  is  quite  a  different  matter.  One  man  has  made  his  money 
entirely  in  foreign  countries  or  the  colonies;  if  his  property  were  re- 
distributed, not  a  penny  of  it  would  go  to  the  English  workman- 
it  would  go  to  the  people  of  those  countries.  Another  man  has 
made  his  money  by  speculating  on  the  Stock  Exchange,  and  such 
like;  his  money  cannot  be  claimed  for  the  working  classes.  A  third 
man  has  bought  things  at  fair  prices  wholesale,  and  has  sold  them 
retail,  and  thereby  made  very  large  profits;  that  has  not  been  taken 
from  labour.  The  fourth  man  is  a  manufacturer,  and  it  is  to  the 
wealth  of  this  man  alone  that  the  socialist  workman's  claim  can 
apply. 

Now,  could  the  working  classes  have  got  the  use  of  their  tools 
and  machinery— without  which  they  could  not  produce  anything— 
any  cheaper?  I  have  spent  all  my  life  among  manufacturers  and 
large  industries,  and  I  think  you  will  find  the  following  figures  are 
fairly  correct :— that  in  our  ordinary  industries  the  annual  amount 
paid  in  wages  is  equal  to  about  one-half  the  capital  value.  The 
profits  of  these  concerns  do  not,  on  the  whole,  average  more  than 
5  per  cent,  if  you  put  the  losses  and  gains  together;  and  the  number 
of  people  who  are  willing  to  invest  their  money  in  manufactures  is 
very  small  compared  to  the  enormously  larger  number  who  will 
invest  in  railways,  foreign  loans,  and  numerous  other  things. 
That  means  that  the  profits  are  one-tenth  of  the  wages.  If  all  the 
profits  went  to  the  workmen,  it  would  only  give  them  a  10  per 
cent,  rise  of  wages,  and  it  is  obvious  that  not  one  person  would 
find  a  single  penny  piece  to  provide  their  tools  or  machinery,  or 
in  fact  to  employ  them  at  all. 

Another  remedy  which  may  have  something  in  it,  but  which 
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I  think,  is  doing  incalculable  harm  from  the  way  in  which  it  is  put 
forward,  is  Tariff  Reform.  We  hear  a  vague  talk  about  putting 
taxes  on  all  sorts  of  foreign  products;  we  are  not  told  how  much; 
all  that  we  can  see  is  that  there  is  a  general  desire  to  put  our 
trade  into  the  melting-pot  and  see  something  entirely  different 
come  out.  Is  it  possible  that  this  talk  can  go  on,  and  be  believed, 
without  making  people  timid  in  pushing  their  business?  Would 
any  of  you  gentlemen  care  to  nurse  up  a  trade  which  consists  of 
importing  something  from  other  countries,  to  find  out  that  as  soon 
as  the  present  Opposition  get  into  power  the  trade  you  have 
laboured  at  will  be  at  once  taxed  out  of  existence?  Rather,  as 
I  have  before  said,  what  we  want  is  not  to  tear  away  the  trade 
from  other  people,  but  to  create  new  trade,  so  as  to  enhance  the 
general  prosperity  of  the  world  and  to  employ  a  larger  number  of 
people  altogether. 

Of  course,  taxation  is  a  complicated  question,  and  probably  it  is 
more  important  to  put  on  taxes  in  a  way  that  will  irritate  the 
public  as  little  as  may  be,  than  to  aim  too  much  at  any  specially 
scientific  method,  or  at  any  ulterior  object.  Probably  very  small 
taxes  may  be  treated  as  comparatively  unimportant,  even  if  they 
are  unsound  in  principle.  For  example,  the  is.  a  quarter  which  a 
short  time  ago  we  paid  upon  wheat,  was  really  felt  by  nobody,  but 
if  we  put  on  an  amount  which  would  enable  the  British  farmer  to 
compete  with  foreign  wheat  markets  again,  we  should  have  to  put 
on  at  least  ioj.  a  quarter,  and  that  would  utterly  dislocate  an  enor- 
mous number  of  our  industries. 

It  seems  to  me  obvious  that  in  a  country  like  England — an  old 
and  complicated  civilization,  perhaps  the  only  really  large  com- 
munity which  is  entirely  unable  to  feed  itself — all  changes  must  be 
made  with  the  greatest  care  and  the  greatest  caution,  and  above 
all  it  is  most  undesirable  that  people  should  try  to  make  violent 
changes  without  verj'  careful  thought  as  to  how  they  would  affect, 
not  merely  the  majority  of  the  nation,  but  even  the  various 
minorities.  Each  of  us,  as  far  as  our  particular  trade  is  concerned, 
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is  a  very  small  minority  of  the  whole  British  nation,  and  yet  it  is 
in  the  sum  total  of  the  prosperity  of  minorities  that  the  prosperity 
of  the  country  as  a  whole  consists. 

I  have  no  objection  to  your  preaching  to  me,  or  to  any  other 
capitalist,  about  our  responsibilities.  I  will  yield  to  no  one  in  my 
feeling  of  the  obligation  that  lies  upon  every  man  to  make  the  best 
use  of  his  money  and  talents,  not  for  his  own  pleasure  but  in  the 
interests  of  his  fellow-men.  I  will  admit  that  all  property  is  a 
trust;  but,  while  you  may  say  so  to  the  capitalist,  it  is  no  use  to 
go  about  telling  other  people  that  the  capitaHst  has  no  right  to  his 
mone)',  because  I  have  never  been  able  to  see  any  system  whereby 
the  workman  could  get  his  tools  and  appliances  any  chenper,  or 
which  would  make  him  any  better  off.  In  fact,  as  regards  Socialism, 
Fair  Trade,  and  all  other  extreme  methods,  to  my  mind  the  ten- 
dency of  them  all  is  to  injure  rhe  working  classes,  for  whom,  as  all 
experience  shows,  the  greatest  pubperity  consists  in  the  most 
steady  and  uniform  progress. 

I  will  say  one  more  word  as  to  the  capitalist.  How  did  he  get 
there?  Take  the  case  of  three  workmen,  all  earning  good  wages. 
One  spends  his  surplus  income  on  his  amusement;  the  second  one 
spends  it  on  increasing  the  comfort  of  himself  and  his  family;  the 
third  one  saves  it  up  in  order  to  purchase  the  means  of  production, 
to  find  employment  for  himself  and  his  fellow-workmen;  and  this 
third  one  is  the  one  who  is  abused  and  called  a  thief.  A  capitalist 
is  simply  a  man  who  has  worked  while  his  fellow-men  played,  who 
has  saved  while  his  fellows  spent,  who  learned  to  do  what  he  did 
not  like;  and,  if  he  has  a  fourth  qualification,  it  generally  is  that  he 
has  backed  his  own  opinion  by  buying  something,  or  doing  some- 
thing, which  other  people  thought  was  not  worth  buying  or  doing. 
Many  a  man,  in  doing  this,  is  ruined,  and  gets  no  pity,  so  if  he  suc- 
ceeds he  ought  not  to  be  grudged  his  success. 

I  believe  nobody  more  than  the  capitalists  would  welcome  any 
and  every  scheme  for  enabling  workmen  to  put  money  into  their 
own  works,  and  to  share  profits.    To  share  profits  means  sharing 
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losses;  becoming  a  partner  means  saving  money;  and  I  see  little 
or  no  evidence  that  the  majority  of  the  working  classes  wish  to  do 
either  one  or  the  other.  I  believe,  as  a  rule,  they  prefer  the  safety 
of  being  outside  the  risks  and  anxieties  of  business,  and,  as  regards 
their  happiness,  I  don't  suy  that  they  are  wrong. 

My  own  feeling  is  that  if  people  would  only  remember  that  every 
question  has  two  sides  to  it,  that  all  changes  ought  to  be  made 
gradually,  and  that  fortunes  are  not  composed  of  other  people's 
misfortunes,  we  should  get  on  a  great  deal  better;  there  would  be 
far  more  wealth,  far  more  employment,  ever  increasing  as  years 
went  by,  and  then  you,  gentlemen,  the  Commercial  Travellers, 
would  have  a  fair  field  for  all  your  energies. 
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The  New  Army  from  an 
Employer's  Point  of  View 

[Feb.  1908] 

WHATEVER  form  the  Army  of  the  future  is  to  take  in  this 
country,  it  is  quite  clear  that  it  will  be  based  upon  some 
principle  of  retaining  in  civil  occupations  a  large  number  of  men 
who  can  be  called  upon  to  become  soldiers  at  the  shortest  possible 
notice.  For  this  to  work  satisfactorily  depends  upon  how  far  the 
converse  is  kept  in  view,  that  is  to  say,  upon  how  readily  it  will  be 
possible  for  men,  when  they  are  dismissed  from  the  Army,  to  return 
to  their  old  positions  in  civil  life  with  the  least  possible  loss  and 
inconvenience  to  themselves.  People  often  say  that  for  this  they 
must  rely  on  the  patriotism  of  employers ;  but  that  probably  means 
that  they  themselves  are  not  prepared  to  make  any  sacrifice,  and 
won't  even  take  the  trouble  of  tl  inking  about  the  matter,  or  they 
would  see  two  things.  First  of  all,  that  a  large  majority  of  the  wage- 
earning  men  in  this  country  are  employed  by  small  and  poor  em- 
ployers, who  cannot  make  any  very  great  sacrifices ;  and,  secondly, 
that  to  keep  a  job  open  for  a  long  and  uncertain  period,  for  one 
man,  and  to  be  able  to  re-absorb  him  at  a  moment's  notice,  is,  in 
most  industries,  practically  impossible. 

To  save  trouble,  I  propose  to  talk  of  militia,  volunteers,  reserves, 
in  the  old  army  phraseology.  Of  course  all  these  have  been  thrust 
into  the  melting-pot,  but  as  we  do  not  really  know  what  the  names 
and  conditions  of  the  new  kinds  of  soldiers  are  to  be,  it  is  safer  to 
confine  ourselves  to  words  that  we  understand,  and  we  may  assume 
that  if  the  varied  conditions  of  the  men  in  the  old  classification 
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could  be  adapted  to  civil  life,  there  would  be  no  serious  difficulty 
in  adapting  any  modified  conditions  that  may  be  created  under  the 
new  organization. 

Before  we  go  further,  it  may  be  well  to  look  at  the  question  of 
compulsory  service,  which  of  course  would  affect  this  matter 
very  considerably.  It  would  probably  be  no  hardship  in  nineteen 
cases  out  of  twenty  for  schcK)lbays  to  be  taught  a  certain  amount 
of  shooting  and  drilling,  and,  judging  from  the  analogy  of  other 
countries,  it  would  be  quite  possible,  in  almost  every  case  at  any 
rate,  for  a  )  oung  man  to  devote  a  short  time  to  barrack  or  camp 
life,  without  serious  loss  either  to  himself  or  the  community,  and 
in  many  cases  it  would  be  very  beneficial. 

But  the  objection  to  compulsion  is  that,  as  a  rule.  Englishmen 
are  particularly  averse  to  being  coerced,  and  though  the' majority 
may  take  to  it  very  kindly,  a  really  bitter  minority  would  be  a 
serious  trouble  in  carrying  out  the  scheme;  and  there  are  three 
motives  which,  though  they  would  only  act  on  a  small  number, 
would  be  a  tremendous  force  within  those  limits. 

There  are,  first  of  all,  those  boys,  and  often  their  fathers,  who 
bitteriy  hate  any  kind  of  discipline  or  authority. 

Secondly — and  this  is  a  class  much  to  be  pitied — there  are  a 
certain  number  of  men  who  really  are  so  timid  that  the  idea  of 
being  soldiers  would  terrify  them  and  make  them  perfectly  miser- 
able. People  may  call  these  men  cowards,  and  may  not  be  disposed 
to  have  much  compassion  on  them,  but,  after  all,  we  are  only  what 
God  has  made  us,  and  while  you  may  justly  blame  a  man  for  taking 
up  duties  which,  owing  to  his  constitution,  he  is  incapable  of  carry- 
ing out,  you  cannot  blame  him  for  being  unfit  for  the  position 
which  somebody  else  has  coe         him  into  occupying. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  small,  and  very  real,  class  who  honestly  think 
all  war  wrong,  and  that  it  is  wicked  to  be  a  soldier,  and  these 
people's  opinions  are  entitled  to  due  respect.  Possibly  some  scheme 
might  be  devised  whereby  any  lad  objecting  to  military  training 
could  be  made  to  perform  some  other  and  more  onerous  service  to 
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the  State,  to  which  he  could  not  in  any  way  object,  but  such  a 
scheme  ought  not  to  be  relegated  to  a  postscript  but  should  be 
kept  well  in  view  from  the  beginning.  We  might  then  estimate  that 
nineteen  out  of  twenty,  or,  possibly,  ninety-nine  out  of  a  hundred, 
would  accept  their  military  training  as  a  matter  of  course,  and  we 
will  then  assume  that  it  is  with  this  majority  only  that  we  are 
dealing. 

Probably,  on  the  Continent,  the  authorities  would  ignore  those 
who  so  strongly  disliked  military  service,  and  wculd  coerce  them 
into  the  ranks,  but  this  is  undesirable  on  two  grounds: 

First,  it  is  exactly  the  sort  of  thing  that  gives  the  House  of 
Commons  the  handle,  which  they  are  only  too  ready  to  use,  to 
delay  the  estimates  and  injure  the  anny. 

Secondly,  such  men  in  the  armv  are  probably  a  very  great  evil. 
We  have  always  been  informed  that  cowardice  is  contagious,  and 
as  regards  the  man  who  disapproves  of,  or  dislikes  the  service,  he 
is  simply  a  centre  of  disaffection.  It  is  notorious  that  the  Austrian 
army  in  1859  was  terribly  weakened  by  the  number  of  unwilling 
soldiers  in  the  ranks,  and,  even  in  our  own  army,  there  is  at  least 
one  case  of  a  regiment  having  to  be  disbanded  on  account  of  the 
insubordinate  men,  who  practically  acted  as  missionaries,  and  in- 
fused their  own  dangerous  spirit  into  their  fellow-soldiers. 

After  the  late  war,  there  was  a  great  deal  of  disappointment  at 
the  difficulty  which  many  officers  and  men  found  in  returning  to 
civil  life,  and  I  fear  that  many  of  them  never  recovered  the 
positions  ^•hat  they  then  gave  up  in  order  to  serve  their  country. 
Thi-^  ought  not  to  be,  and  I  think  it  has  caused  a  feeling  that  what- 
ever the  Government  may  talk  about  or  promise,  when  a  war  is 
over  it  does  not  really  much  care  whether  the  men  get  comfort- 
ably settled  again  or  not.  I  believe  that  in  the  conviction  that  the 
Government  really  cares,  lies  the  secret  of  the  whole  thing.  If  men 
thought  that  the  nation  would  see  them  back  again  into  their  civil 
lite,  they  would  volunteer,  or  go  away,  with  far  more  confidence. 
Of  course  some  employers  undertook  to  take  back  c-vcry  man  on 
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hi  return,  t^  is  old,  or  to  an  equally  good  place,  and  prob  My, 
where  the  \  .rks  were  wtii  orgar./ed,  this  was  mnsaged  by  i  rge 
employers  ,v  ithout  serious  diffi  ul '  ■  ,  but  certainly  many  emplo  rs 
who  had  only,  say,  o'  •  man,  round  it  perfectly  imrossiblc, 

Now,  a  military  car<'e,  will  i-tert'-re  with  a  m    I's  civil  life  in 
various  ways.   We  ma;,  divide  men-   indei  thre-        .dings,     liicl 
we  will  rail : 


(a)  Truning  t  ieyoutii. 

{p)   Keeping  hmi  availabi    for  •-• 

into  regula    -alls  for  ;raini 
{c)    Finally,  resi    ing  him    o  in 

At  this  sta?f  we  t:   ist  a\rk  c 
really  v\  mts,  he.  i-js.     ;  alw 
taxpayi     -hat  11  :s  n     jsetn. 
need.    .     ikc  up  mini" 

th    field,    r.alfa   ailii   .1, 
the    work  for  rh.,r  fi^  ire      i 
you  require,  ii  is  eas\ ,  h 
soldier,  to  s      rt  tiie  bes? 

The    rain       wouk' 
under  t  ur  heads- 
consider  that  if  a 
is  n  ore  than  half 
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may  be  divided 
call  for  var. 


rselv  mei         country 

•em.s  ,  ,.  ilianei.  yerand 
mor  len  than  you  cai  possibly 
the  army  you  want  Xu  put  into 
I  >ther  figure  you  like  to  call  it,  and 
i  u  have  more  men  coming  on  than 
giving  some  advantage  to  the  younj; 
1  keenest  men  and  pash  by  the  other? 
Tom  a  civilian  point  of  view,  to  come 
e  •  oting.  Lord  Roberts  seems  to 
noy  i-  fairly  good  shot  with  a  rifle,  he 
•  becor  ng  a  really  useful  soldier,  and 
c"  -^sMy,  in.Aed  up  vit  better  men,  or  behind  a  uall,  or  in  a  house, 
le  v\  <3uld  be  cal  us  rom  that  moment  onwards.  But  of  course 
t  i^  bei  if,  secondly,  he  has  also  learnt  a  fair  amount  of 
'^impk  rill,  J,.,  h  as  bovs  at  school  could  learr  very  easily,  and 
■vh!,-  h  ctnud  be  i  n  up  y  an  occasional  evenini^  ..rterwards  with- 
<ut  -ing  an  an;  iablp  -  ix  upon  anybody.  But  these  two  really 
giv    us  only  wna  o  be  the  normal  recruit,  and  no  doubt  it 

would  be  better  st  ,  id  necessary  in  most  cases,  for  a  man,  even 
■'  he  did  not  become  a  regular  soldier,  to  go  into  either  camp  or 
i      racks  for  a  longer  or  shorter  period,  as  ?,  third  step,  and  be 
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trained  so  that  he  could  really  take  his  part  in  the  field ;  and  though 
probably  he  would  nut  be  equal  to  a  skilled  soldier,  he  would  be  a 
very  useful  man  for  the  fence  of  his  country.  Fourthly,  this 
training  would  ha\e  to  K    epeated  at  regular  intt  rvals. 

If  a  man  and  his  empl's  knfv\  beforehand  how  much  training 
was  wanted,  this  tould  probabK  be  arranged  without  serious 
difficulty,  and  here  .mes  the  kev  to  the  whole  position.  Whether 
a  man  is  a  militiaman,  a  volunteer,  a  reservist,  or  anything  else, 
the  important  thing  is  that  he  slniuld  be,  a  it  were,  ear-marked,  so 
that  his  employer  should  know  .hat  he  i  ind  if  he  is  liable  to  be 
called  out  at  short  notice,  in  order  that  ne  may  provide  for  this 
contingency.  It  wrjiild  be  most  unreasonable  to  drop  down  sud- 
denly on  a  hou  th"  ''^  and  s.i  -  that  the  coachman  or  the  cook  had 
to  be  called  awa)  .nstantly,  but  if  you  told  the  householder  that 
these  officials  wt  e  liable  to  be  called  away,  he  could  then  think 
out  the  question  and  know  how  to  provide  for  their  absence.  A 
theatrical  manager  of  necessity  provides  an  understudy  for  every 
single  part  in  his  play,  and  an  employer  could,  in  almost  every 
case,  provide  an  ur<derstudy  for  every  reservist,  or  volunteer,  if 
he  knew  beforehand  and  could  work  it  out  quietly.  But  nobody 
knows  the  incalculable  loss  that  may  be  caused  by  an  important 
man  being  called  away  quite  unexpectedly;  it  is  as  bad  as  if  he 
died;  his  place  has  to  be  filled,  and  then  it  is  not  there  for  him  to 
return  to. 

As  regards  the  classes  from  which  our  soldiers  ought  to  be  taken, 
looking  at  the  matter  from  a  civilian  point  of  view,  it  always  seems 
to  me  as  if  the  position  were  this.  We  will  roughly  divide  the 
community  into  four  classes,  which  we  will  call,  to  save  trouble, 
the  upper  class,  the  middle  class,  the  mechanics  and  the  labourers. 
As  a  rule,  in  a  regular  army,  nearly  all  the  officers  come  from  the 
upper  class  and  nearly  all  the  priv  "  rs  from  the  "*ng 

class.    Now  these  two  classes  ar  =;r 

two  intermediate  classes — th' 
getting  larger  and  larger,  an 
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energy  and  power  of  the  community.  The  volunteers  have  a  good 
deal  bridged  over  this  difficulty,  because  the  officers  and  men, 
respectively,  come  very  much  more  from  these  two  classes,  but' 
certainly,  any  national  army  must  be  necessarily  based  on  the 
strongest  forces  in  the  country. 

We  do  n..t  know  how  the  army  of  the  future  will  be  organized, 
but  we  will  assume  that  whatever  branches  there  are  must  be,' 
roughly,  in  the  nature  of: 

1st.     Regular  soldiers. 

Reservists,  who  are  called  to  the  colours  for  uncertain 
periods. 

Militia  and  yeomanry,  who  are  called  out  for  longer  and 

regular  periods. 

Volunteers,  who  are  called  out  as  little  as  possible,  but 

who  have  to  k'op  up  their  training  and  efficiency. 
Of  course  no  civilian  can  see  things  from  a  really  military  point 
of  vievv,  but  may  it  not  nearly  alwa>  .  oe  taken  as  a  corollary  that 
no  military  man  can  really  see  things  from  a  ci\  iHai,  point  of  view, 
and  that  therefore,  in  restoring  men  to  civil  life,  the  opinion  of 
the  civilian  must  be  taken  as  an  important  factor,  just  as  the 
officer  is  the  person  to  decide  who  and  what  is  required  to  make 
a  soldier? 

To  go  into  details  of  the  future  of  old  soldiers,  whether  liable 
to  be  recalled  to  service  or  not.  Surely  common  sense  and 
patriotism  would  equally  say  that  the  StPte  ought  to  give  the 
preference  to  soldiers  for  all  the  employment  at  its  disposal,  and 
that  every  civilian  employer  ought  also  to  be  distinctly  disposed 
to  favour  the  men  on  whom  he  relies  to  defend  him  in  case  of  war. 
But,  alas,  the  question  is  not  to  describe  an  ideal  state  of  things, 
but  to  discuss  the  defence  of  England,  its  vices,  follies  and  pre- 
judices being  what  they  arc.  Tc  the  ordinary  unmilitarv  student 
of  history,  it  always  seems  that  the  unwillingness  to  prepare  for 
war  while  it  is  yet  afar  off,  and  the  indecent  haste  to  get  rid  of  the 
soldiers  at  the  end  of  a  war,  without  any  regard  to  gratitude  and 
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very  little  to  justice,  are  inherent  faults  in  the  country  that 
repeat  themselves  century  after  century.  No  doubt  we  ought  to 
strive  to  infuse  a  better  spirit  into  our  people,  but,  though  we 
may  try  to  reach  a  very  much  higher  standard,  we  have  to  start 
at  this  moment  from  things  as  they  are. 

Now,  to  return  to  the  old  soldier.  Of  course,  a  large  proportion 
of  them  do  find  profitable  and  honourable  employment,  and  we 
hope  lead  useful  and  happy  lives.  It  is  not  easy  to  find  out  what 
proportion  these  bear  to  the  whole,  but  I  think  we  may  assume 
that  they  are  a  substantial  majority.  However  this  article  is  not 
written  to  discuss  them,  but  rather  to  discuss  the  large  minority 
who  are  not  so  fortunate,  and  whose  troubles  and  difl'iculiies  after 
the  South  African  War  were  certainly  a  scandal  to  the  country. 

It  is  no  use  for  the  country  to  dismiss  the  question  by  what  they 
call  an  appeal  to  the  patriotism  of  the  employer.  It  is  rarely 
realized,  but  it  is  a  most  unquestionable  fact,  that  a  very  much 
larger  nvrber  of  men  work  for  small  employers  than  for  large  ones 
— probably  far  more  than  twice  as  many — and  the  small  employer, 
who  is  often  not  much  more  than  a  working  man,  cannot  have 
heavy  burdens  thrown  upon  him  with  impunity;  and  furthermore 
it  is  among  the  large  majority  who  are  engaged  in  small  employ- 
ments that  the  soldier  is  far  more  likely  to  find  work  than  he  is 
among  the  minority  who  are  in  large  factories,  collieries,  and  such 
like.  For  one  thing,  almost  all  large  industries  are  governed  by 
trades  unions,  and  among  small  employments  very  often  you  will 
find  enormous  districts  where  the  words  "Trades  union"  are  never 
heard,  and  that  is,  in  most  cases,  a  great  advantage  to  the  old 
soldier. 

To  compare  our  position,  for  one  moment,  with  that  of  Germany. 
The  writer,  on  a  recent  occasion,  had  an  opportunity  of  rendering 
some  small  service  to  a  large  body  of  Prussian  trades  union  officials, 
and  he  took  the  opportunity  of  asking  them  to  sit  down  quietly 
and  give  him  a  deliberate  opinion  as  to  what  was  their  experience 
of  military  service.  With  one  exception  they  had  all  served,  and 
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when  I  asked  as  a  final  question  whether  they  considered  it  a 
hardship,  they  gave  as  their  well-considered  opinion — "No,  not 
a  hardship.  Probably  a  young  man  is  glad  when  it  is  over,  but  on 
the  whole  it  does  him  good,  and  as  he  serves  young  he  very  soon 
regains  anything  that  he  has  lost  at  his  trade.  In  some  cases,  as 
when  men  have  been  working  underground  in  collieries,  it  is  a  real 
advantage  to  them,  just  when  they  stop  growing,  to  be  drilled  and 
set  up  and  disciplined;  and,"  they  added,  "we  believe  the  English 
Government  would  be  wise  if  they  introduced  the  same  system 
into  England."  I  give  no  opinion  as  to  their  views,  but  they  are 
interesting,  and  worth  recording. 

What  the  Government  ought  to  aim  at  is  to  bring  about  such 
a  state  of  things  that  certain  employers  would  absolutely  prefer 
old  soldiers  to  mere  civilians.  If  this  was  the  case  with  the  em- 
ployer of  one  man  in  twenty,  it  would  probably  be  sufficient  to 
absorb  all  the  old  soldiers  about  whom  we  are  writing,  and  it  must 
always  be  borne  in  mind  that  all  the  workman  wants  is  for  some 
one  employer  to  be  really  anxious  to  obtain  his  services.  One  very 
simple  way  to  effect  this  would  be  to  do  as  is  done  with  horses,  and 
allow  the  employer  what  might  be  called  a  registration  fee  of  say 
IS.  a  week  to  be  able  to  produce  the  man  whenever  he  was  wanted 
and  to  keep  him  employed  in  the  meantime.  A  small  employer 
in  many  cases  probably  does  not  make  more  than  is.  a  week  clear 
profit  upon  every  man  he  employs,  and  to  double  this  would  be  a 
very  strong  inducement,  and  having  once  got  hold  of  a  soldier  he 
would  do  the  best  he  could,  in  his  own  interest,  to  teach  him  and 
make  him  as  useful  as  possible. 

In  the  same  way,  whew  a  man  leaves  the  army  his  employer 
might  be  allowed  so  much  a  month  for  a  few  months  if  he  keeps 
him  in  contii-ous  employment.  After  the  soldier  had  been  in 
regular  worl  ;'iat  time  he  would  probably  have  no  difficulty 

in  finding  pt-.     1    .it  work  along  with  other  people. 

Another  poh,.  which  has  often  been  discussed  is  how  far  it  is 
possible  to  train  soldiers,  while  they  are  in  service,  to  be  valuable 
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after  leaving  the  army.  In  considering  this  it  is  interesting  to  com- 
pare the  case  of  sailors.  The  experience  of  employers  in  general,  is 
that  sailors  ha'-dly  ever  have  any  trouble  in  getting  work  on  shore; 
and  that  is  because  they  possess  certain  qualifications,  such  as  being 
able  to  climb,  to  work  at  a  great  height  from  the  ground,  to  sling, 
to  tie,  and  to  do  many  things  which  give  them  a  special  value  over 
other  labourers.  Very  possibly  if  an  enormous  number  of  sailors 
were  thrown  out  of  work,  the  special  demand  for  this  class  of  labour 
might  not  be  equal  to  the  supply,  but  so  far  that  has  not  happened. 

In  training  soldiers  there  are  two  principles  which  ought  to  be 
borne  in  mind:  one  is,  not  to  train  too  many  men  in  any  one  line; 
rather,  if  possible,  to  try  to  encourage  every  man  to  be  useful 
cording  to  any  knowledge  he  may  have  possessed  before  he  \  ent 
into  the  army,  or  according  to  his  present  tastes  and  aptitude.  A 
far  more  serious  co.  3ideration  is  this.  PeopL  often  think  that, 
with  soldiers,  or  schoolboys,  or  anybody  else,  by  giving  them  a  few 
hours  in  a  week  when  they  may  play  with,  say,  joiners'  or  some 
other  tools,  they  will  make  mechanics  of  them.  This  of  course  is 
impracticable.  A  modem  mechanic  is  one  who,  as  boy  and  man, 
has  given  his  undivided  attention  and  his  most  strenuous  efforts,  for 
a  great  number  of  years,  to  learning  his  trade,  without  doing  any- 
thing else;  and  who,  in  a  large  and  ever-increasing  number  of  cases, 
has  also  had  a  certain  amount  of  theoretical  training  to  fit  him  for 
his  work.  Ir  would  be  quite  impossible  to  give  this  to  a  soldier  who 
has  his  oxvn  work  to  do  besides. 

It  must  also  be  borne  in  mind  that,  as  things  stand,  a  larg" 
majority  of  our  soldiers  come  from  the  labouring  class  rather  than 
from  the  class  of  skilled  mechanics,  and  would  be  quite  satisfied  if, 
when  they  left  the  army,  they  could  get  regular  work  at  reasonable 
wages,  at  some  special  branch  of  what  is  commonly  called  unskilled 
labour.  Instead  of  tryinf  to  make  a  soldier  a  joiner,  a  painte;,  or 
a  mason,  try  and  make  him  a  joiner's  labourer,  a  painter's  labourer, 
or  a  mason's  labourer.  This  is  comparatively  easy,  and,  as  an 
example,  many  an  intelligent  and  obedient  joiner's  labourer,  if  he 
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gets  a  job  in  the  country,  will  very  soon  rise  up,  under  the  instruc- 
tion of  his  employer,  till  he  becomes  a  semi-skilled  man  and  quite 
equal  to  doing  a  great  deal  of  the  simpler  forms  of  joiner's  or  car- 
penter's work. 

A  certain  number  of  soldiers  get  into  large  factories,  and  from 
the  lowest  kind  of  labouring  gradually  rise  till  they  learn  to  work 
some  of  the  simpler  machines,  such  as  drilling,  planing  and  slotting 
machines,  after  which  their  position  is  an  assured  and  comfortable 
one,  but  this  is  probably  more  difficult  to  do  in  a  factory  than  it 
would  be  in  the  very  much  larger  field  of  small  employments.  Of 
course,  many  soldiers  take  such  posts  as  domestic  servants,  ware- 
housemen, clerks,  shopmen,  chemists'  assistants,  and  others  too 
numerous  to  indicate.    The  great  thing,  however,  is  that  the 
Government  ought  to  let  it  be  understood  that  they  will  not  cast 
off  the  soldier  without  taking  any  interest  in  his  future,  but,  when 
they  have  done  with  him,  will  honestly  and  sincerely  try  both  to 
improve  him  and  to  give  him  the  best  opportunity  for  finding  some 
sort  of  honourable  employment,  whether  they  require  his  services 
or  not.  I  believe  what  we  want  is  to  teach  the  soldier  that  he  may 
trust  the  Government  to  do  their  very  best  to  look  after  his 
interests.  The  cost  of  this  would  be  very  little  indeed.  Even  if,  as 
is  suggested  above,  the  Government  made  a  payment  of  ,^2.  1 2s.  od. 
a  year  for  each  soldier,  it  would  be  a  small  matter  compared  to  the 
disgrace  and  humiliation  of  having  these  unhappy  men  wandering 
round  the  country,  in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  or  breaking 
their  hearts  in  our  workhouses,  as  is  so  often  the  case  at  present. 
We  believe  something  of  the  same  sort  might  be  said  for  those 
young  men  who  did  good  work  as  oflScers  either  in  the  militia, 
yeomanry  or  volunteers,  during  the  South  African  War,  many  of 
whom  have  never  been  able  to  get  back  into  their  old  employment. 
That  is  a  separate  question,  but  it  is  one  well  deserving  the  thought 
of  all  those  who  have  at  heart  either  the  well-being  of  our  Army  or 
tj.   honour  of  our  Government. 
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XV 
On  the  State  of  Political  Parties 

[Letter  to  the  Editor  of  'The  Spectator,'  April  i8th,  1908] 

I  BELIEVE  there  is  no  doubt  that  a  large  proportion  of  the 
people  of  England  are  very  tired  of  the  extreme  hostility 
which  has  existed  for  some  time  between  the  two  parties  in  the 
House  of  Commons,  and  of  the  violent  counsels  which  have  more 
or  less  prevailed  in  the  leadership  of  both  sides;  and  would  very 
gladly  welcome  a  government  which,  while  carrying  out  its  own 
policy,  would  aim  to  do  so  on  the  principle  of  carefully  listening 
to  the  view  of  the  other  side,  and  trying  to  compromise  and  modify 
so  as  to  cause  the  smallest  possible  at  lount  of  injury  according 
to  the  view  of  the  Opposition,  instead  of  ignoring  and  defying 
their  ideas  altogether.  Such  a  position  could  only  be  held  by  a 
Moderate  Liberal  Government,  which,  while  sympathising  with 
the  views  of  all  sections  of  the  community,  would  work  on  the 
principle  of  trying  to  carry  out  the  resultant  of  a  number  of  un- 
equal forces  acting  round  one  point. 

If,  as  is  feared,  Sir  Henry  Campbell-Bannerman  is  unable 
again  to  lead  the  party,  it  must  be  remembered  that  his  person- 
ality was  extremely  popular  with  the  labour  members,  and  this 
feeling  would  most  distinctly  not  be  extended  in  anything  like  the 
same  degree  to  any  other  probable  successor.  Recent  events  have 
also  shown  the  difficulty  of  the  Liberal  party  marching  any  longer 
abreast  of  SociaHsm  without  a  serious  rupture;  but  on  the  other 
hand,  I  believe  that  many  of  the  Conservative  party  would  gladly 
compromise  on  a  number  of  burning  questions,  and  that  although, 
when  once  a  strong  cleavage  is  made  between  the  two  sides  of  the 
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House,  the  leadership  necessarily  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  ex- 
treme men  of  each  party,  it  would  be  more  natural  and  more 
proper  if,  instead  of  such  wade  cleavage,  there  was  an  effort  to 
bridge  over  the  difficulty  more  or  less,  and  to  establish  a  modus 
Vivendi  between  the  moderate  men  of  all  parties.  As  illustrations 
the  following  four  points  might  be  taken : 

1st.  llie  first  extreme  party  that  has  to  be  reckoned  with  is 
Socialism.  As  the  formation  of  a  policy  it  is  difficult  to  make  any- 
thing of  it,  but  there  is  no  doubt  that  it  is  the  expression  of  a  real 
complaint  against  many  things  that  are  wrong  and  getting  worse 
in  our  ordinary  organization.  It  is,  in  fact,  a  genuine  cry  of  pain, 
though  it  is  useless  as  a  prescription ;  but  in  some  of  its  forms  it 
might  be  dealt  with  sympathetically.  For  example,  municipaliza- 
tion may  not  be  altogether  wise  in  principle,  but  in  many  cases  it 
works  very  fairly  in  practice;  and  there  is  plenty  of  room  for  pro- 
gress without  at  present  considering  at  what  point  that  progress 
should  stop.  The  more  reasonable  men  of  any  party  will  be 
tolerably  patient  if  they  see  their  views  are  being  considered  and 
tried,  however  slowly. 

2nd.  Fair  Trade.  The  great  difficulty  of  this  movement  is  that 
while  in  general  terms  the  leaders  clamour  for  all  sorts  of  duties 
on  foreign  articles,  they  have  never  definitely  formulated  exactly 
how  much  duty  they  would  put  upon  any  given  article,  or  exactly 
what  change  would  be  produced  if  they  did.  Now,  while  all  the 
older  traditions  of  England  are  in  favour  of  free  trade,  a  very 
large  portion  of  the  population  of  the  world  are  Fair  Traders  or 
Protectionists,  and  their  views  may  therefore  claim  courteous  con- 
sideration if  nothing  else.  Might  it  not  be  well  to  ask  the  Fair 
Trade  party  to  specify  exactly  what  they  think  would  be  a  very 
strong  case  for  the  protection  of  some  one  industry,  and  if  a  suit- 
able case  could  be  found,  let  that  one  case  be  tried  to  see  what  it 
is  worth. 

3rd.  Education.  There  can  belittle  doubt  that  a  large  majority 
of  churchmen  would  gladly  co-operate  with  a  large  majority  of 
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nonconformists  to  bring  about  a  measure  tolerable  to  both  parties, 
if  only  the  extreme  men  of  both  sides  could  be  silenced. 

4th.  Licensing  is  a  most  burning  question  and  one  well  calcu- 
lated to  upset  a  Ministry.  Much  blame  has  been  thrown  on  the  late 
Conservative  measure*  which,  no  doubt,  had  serious  defects  that 
have  been  shown  in  practice,  but  which  nevertheless  did  a  certain 
amount  of  real  work  in  the  right  direcrion.  Might  it  not  be  possible 
to  get  over  the  evils  of  that  measure  by  a  time-limit  longer  than 
fourteen  years,  and  also  by  fixing  some  point  beyond  which  the 
value  of  a  licence  could  not  rise  i 

These  are  only  rough  indications  of  the  sort  of  way  in  which  the 
various  questions  before  the  country  might  be  bridged,  but  I  be- 
lieve there  is  a  large  and  rapidly  increasing  party  which  would 
be  only  too  thankful  to  see  statesmen  of  opposite  opinions  tr^'ing 
to  work  together  to  make  uniform  and  patriotic  progress,  instead 
of  continuing  the  present  wasteful  and  weakening  strife. 

^  The  1904  Licensing  Act. 
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Two  Letters  on 
Tariff  Reform  &  Free  Trade 
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I. 

[Newcastle  Daily  Chronicle,  Oct.  ist,  1908] 

I  AM  one  of  a  not  very  small  class  of  people  who,  having  been 
whole-hearted  Conservatives  under  Lord  Salisbury,  did  not  see 
our  way  to  follow  the  doctrines,  now  called  Tariff  Reform,  that 
were  brought  forward  by  Mr.  Chamberlain  and  are  now  adopted  by 
so  many  of  our  old  comrades.  Perhaps  you  will  allow  me  space 
for  a  few  remarks  as  to  our  reasons  for  rejecting  these  views,  with 
a  slight  sketch  of  how  I  think  these  proposed  reforms  would  affect 
some  of  our  lucal  industries. 

How  would  Tariff  Reform  affect  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
and  other  industries  connected  therewith?  It  is  rather  difficult 
to  criticize  Tariff  Reform  closely  on  account  of  its  vagueness.  We 
want  to  know,  at  any  rate  approximately,  what  articles  would  be 
taxed,  and  how  much  ?  What  would  be  prohibited,  and  what  would 
be  more  or  less  heavily  handicapped?  Of  course,  much  depends  on 
this.  It  may  be  wrong  in  principle  to  tax,  say,  wheat,  but  if  the 
advocates  of  Tariff  Reform  propose  a  tax  of  only  is.  a  quarter  it 
would  rtal'y  not  be  felt  by  the  consumer;  on  the  other  hand, 
it  would  be  no  help  to  the  farmer.  If  they  put  on  a  tax  of  los.  a 
quarter,  it  might  help  the  farmer  very  much,  but  it  would  be  a 
most  terrible  burden  on  the  working  classes,  and  destroy  a  great 
man)  industries  altogether ;  and,  without  tying  down  the  advocates 
of  Tariff  Reform  too  closely,  we  have  a  right  to  demand  that  they 
should  give  U5  some  idea  of  what  their  ideal  budget  would  be. 
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I  take  it  the  central  principles  of  Free  Trade  are: 
1st.   That  all  taxation  is  for  the  purpose  of  raising  a  certain 
fixed  revenue  which  is  required  for  the  necessary  expenditure  of 
the  Govemment. 

2nd.  That  this  revenue  should  be  raised  so  as  to  cause  the  least 
possible  inconvenience  and  loss  to  the  community  as  a  whole. 

For  a  tax  to  be  popular  is  almost  as  important  as  for  it  to  be 
scientific.  For  example,  the  penny  stamp  on  cheques  and  receipts 
is,  theoretically,  a  tax  on  industry,  but  it  brings  indirect  advan- 
tages which  are  a  very  great  convenience,  and  a  fair  set-off  against 
the  amount  that  is  paid. 

I  think  it  a  pity  that  the  question  has  been  complicated  by  the 
cry  of  "Free  Food,"  because,  if  you  damage  a  man's  income,  it  is 
exactly  as  bad  as  taxing  his  food.  If  Tariff  Reform  could  really 
give  work  to  a  large  number  of  unemployed,  and  substantially 
increase  wages,  even  a  tax  on  food  might  be  very  well  endured. 
Indeed,  we  all  accept  taxes  on  tea,  coffee,  and  the  like. 

So  the  simple  question  is,  can  we,  by  taxing  certain  articles  that 
are  made  abroad,  improve  the  condition  of  the  working  classes, 
either  by  making  work  for  more  of  them  or  by  paying  them  higher 
wages? 

It  is  common  to  begin  by  saying  that  raw  material  would  not 
be  taxed.  But  what  is  raw  material  ?  To  take  our  local  industries : 

The  coal  own*,  r  raises  coal  as  a  raw  material,  and  manufactures 
coke,  which  is,  to  him,  the  finished  article. 

The  blast-furnace  owner  buys  coke  (and  ore)  as  raw  material, 
and  produces  pig  iron  as  the  finished  article. 

The  steel  manufacturer  buys  pig  iron  and  sells  steel  plates. 

The  shipbuilder  buys  steel  plates  and  sells  a  finished  ship. 
Now,  are  col-.      ;g  iron  and  steel  plates  to  be  considered  raw  mate- 
rial or  finishea  articles?  In  other  words,  are  they  to  be  protected? 

As  the  one  farthest  off  the  raw  material,  we  will  take  the  case 
of  steel  plates,  and  suppose  that  a  tax  of  £1  per  ton  is  put  on 
these.  Not  much  foreign  steel  plate  for  shipbuilding  is  imported. 
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but  if  the  English  makers  combine  to  put  up  their  prices,  then  the 
foreign  plates  can  come  in  and  keep  the  price  reasonable.  As 
things  stand,  to  keep  out  foreign  plates  would  not  really  find  work 
for  very  many  steelworkers,  while  a  rise  of  £1  a  ton  would  hinder 
a  vast  number  of  ship  orders  for  foreign  countries  coming  here, 
and,  as  far  as  can  be  estimated,  far  more  men  would  be  thrown  out 
of  work  in  the  shipyards  than  would  be  employed  extra  in  the 
steel  works.  The  people  who  would  gain  are  the  capitalists  who 
own  the  steel  works.  They  would  gain  ^^l  per  ton  extra  price. 
On  the  other  hand,  the  capitalists  who  build  ships  would  lose  very 
seriously — more  than  the  others  would  gain.  Therefore,  directly 
you  begin  to  put  on  tariffs  to  protect  certain  trades,  every  em- 
ployer and  workman  strains  every  nerve  to  get  his  particular  trade 
protected,  no  matter  what  may  be  the  eflPect  on  other  trades,  and 
so  you  encourage  a  most  selfish  and  unpatriotic  attitude,  and  open 
the  door  to  endless  jobbery  and  corruption. 

In  most  large  British  industries,  all  the  chief  manufacturers  are 
niore  or  less  acquainted,  and  the  faciUties  for  making  combinations 
and  rings  would  be  terrific,  while,  to  a  struggling  manufacturer  who 
is  responsible  for  an  enormous  amount  of  capital,  of  other  people's 
as  well  as  his  own,  the  temptation  to  combine  to  raise  prices  is  very 
great  indeed. 

But,  now,  would  the  steel  maker  em.ploy  more  men  and  pay 
higher  wages?  I  believe  the  Tarif!  Reformers  say  that  he  would. 
If  he  made  more  steel,  of  course  he  would  employ  more  men,  but 
the  question  in  this  case  is,  would  his  iiurease  exceed  the  decrease 
in  the  shipyards?  It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  not.  And,  as 
legards  higher  wages,  no  doubt  he  could  afford  to  pay  more, 
but  would  he  do  so?  If  labour  is  plentiful,  rnployers  do  not  pay 
higher  wages  just  because  they  are  rich,  and  they  do  not  pay  less 
because  they  are  poor.  Everyone  who  wants  to  employ  labour  has 
to  pay  the  market  price  for  it,  and  no  more;  and  anyone  who  reads 
the  papers  can  see  for  himself  on  Tyneside  to-day  that  some 
works  are  making  large  profits,  others  are  suffering  serious  losses. 
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but  both  pay  exactly  the  same  rate  of  wages,  just  as  they  pay 
exactly  the  same  for  the  materials  they  buy. 

If  it  is  said  that  we  will  even  treat  steel  plates  as  raw  material, 
then  the  only  finished  article  to  tax  is  the  ship,  and  as  practically 
no  English  shipowners  get  their  ships  built  abroad,  this  ends  the 
question;  while  certainly  an  extra  j^i  a  ton  on  steel  plates  would 
have  kept  away  a  number  of  orders  in  recent  times. 

To  turn  to  an  entirely  different  case.  We  hear  complaints  of 
windows,  doors,  and  other  joiner  work  being  imported  ready-made 
from  abroad,  and  the  Tariff  Reformer  says  these  things  ought  to 
be  taxed  and  work  thereby  made  for  more  joiners.  But  it  must 
be  remembered  that  these  things  come  in  because  they  can  be  sold 
cheaper  than  those  made  in  England.  To  keep  them  out  would 
be  to  increase  the  cost  of  houses,  and  therefore  raise  rents,  and, 
while  a  few  joiners  would  doubtless  gain,  the  working  classes,  as 
a  whole,  would  lose  much  more.  So  with  every  article  that  was 
protected,  each  tax  would  enrich  a  small  class  and  impoverish  the 
whole,  and  the  aggregate  would  be  that  the  country,  i.e.  the 
working  class,  would  lose  nearly  as  much  as  th.  total  increase  in 
the  selHng  price  of  all  the  protected  articles. 

Thus,  as  protecting  steel  plates  would  cause  fewer  ships  to  be 
built,  protecting  joiner  work  would  cause  fewer  houses  to  be  built. 
In  each  case,  while  one  trade  was  protected,  other  trades  would 
suffer,  and  I  believe  the  total  effect  would  be  to  increase,  and  not 
to  diminish,  the  amount  of  unemployment. 

II. 

[Nkwcastlk  Daily  Chronicle,  Oct.  23RD,  1908] 

I  fear  I  must  apologize  for  having  been  a  long  time  in  replying 
to  the  letters  of  those  gentlemen  who  have  written  to  comment  on 
what  I  wrote  to  you  on  the  ist  October,  about  Free  Trade.  With- 
out attempting  to  answer  each  letter  in  detail,  I  think  I  may  say 
that  the  dispute  focusses  on  these  points. 

The  Tariff  Reformer  by  what  he  does  would  increase  the  selling 
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price  of  certain  articles.  In  so  far  as  he  d«>es  this,  the  purchasing 
power  of  the  general  public  as  a  whole  is  less  tl'  m  it  was  before, 
I  understand  he  cliiis  that  this  is  a  small  price  to  pay  for  the 
great  advantage  of  making  work  for  a  number  of  men  who  are  now 
among  the  unemployed,  by  manufacturing  things  at  iiome  that 
are  now  made  in  other  countries.  But  it  seems  to  me,  and  to  most 
Frt-e  Traders,  that  he  overlooks  \i  act  that  while  work  might  be 
found  for  some  men,  a  great  man)  more  men  who  are  now  fully 
employed  would  then  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  trade  would,  as 
a  whole,  be  diminished;  and  that  would  do  more  harm  to  the 
working  classes  than  the  artificial  fostering  of  certain  industries 
would  do  them  good. 

The  present  extreme  depression  of  trade,  and  the  number  of  un- 
employed, are  serious,  but  nobody  can  deny  that  during  the  si.xty 
years  of  Free  Trade  the  prosperity  of  this  country  has  increased, 
probably  be)fmd  the  hopes  of  even  the  most  enthusiastic  Free 
Trader,  and,  serious  as  is  the  condition  of  the  unemployed,  I  doubt 
if  it  is  as  b.nl  as  it  was  even  as  recently  .?«  m  1885  and  one  or  two 
years  before    -id  after  that. 

To  touch  for  a  moment  on  the  supo.  •'  ■"'  :hir  building  plates. 
As  I  ha\  '  already  said,  far  the  greater  p:  • .  1  1]  ■.  r'ltes  that  are 
used  in  E  gland  are  made  in  England,  but  •  5  vri-  c  c-i  them  is  con- 
trolled by  thepriceatv.'hichtheycanbebougntfio'y.othercountries, 
and  if  there  is  a  duty  put  upon  them,  large  or  small,  I  think  the 
English  manufacturers  would  charge  us  exactly  that  much  higher. 

I  cannot  think  what  one  correspondent  means  by  being  so 
shr>  ked  at  my  speaking  of  rings,  either  of  employers  or  workmen. 
He  must  surely  know  that  there  always  are  a  number  of  combina- 
tions of  employers  in  one  trade  to  keep  up  their  prices,  and  these, 
as  a  rule,  are  limiud  either  by  the  price  at  which  the  article  can 
be  got  outside  t'se  ring,  or  by  the  danger  of  people  opening  new 
works.  Within  the  last  few  days  I  happen  to  have  heard  of  a 
certain  article  extremely  riportant  to  the  working  of  collieries,  in 
which  all  the  manufacturers  have  combined  and  have  practically 
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agreed  to  double  the  selling  cost.  Nor  am  I  aware  that  the  people 
who  do  these  things  think  that  they  are  doinp  anything  unfair  or 
wrong.  Personally,  I  doubt  if  these  combinations  are  in  the  long 
run  to  the  .idvantage  of  anybody,  but  perhaps  my  opinion  that 
way  is  exceptional.  As  regards  labour,  I  think  any  trades  union 
leader  will  say  that  he  considers  it  his  duty  to  raise  the  wages  of 
his  clients  as  high  as  he  can,  and  he  would  be  coming  short  of  that 
duty  if  he  did  not  take  advaiiiage  of  any  legislation,  or  anything 
else,  that  enabled  him  to  raise  the  rate  of  wages  still  higher. 

I  may  further  say  that,  in  considering  this  question,  we  may 
pretty  nearly  contine  ourselves  to  the  way  it  atTects  the  working 
classes.  Experience  shows  that  the  manufacturer  or  capitaHsi  can 
easily  take  care  of  himself  \',hatevcr  happens. 

Now,  as  regards  the  joinery  work  for  houses.  A  buil;!er  tells  us 
that  the  saving  by  using  foreign  material  is  only  p.'.  on  a  house 
that  costs  l^l.  los.  od.,  and  another  writer  says  that  the  joinery 
work  from  abroad  is  not  so  good.  It  certainly  seems  to  me  that 
this  is  a  case  where,  if  there  was  a  little  confidence  and  energy,  the 
British  manufacturer  might  manage  to  work  as  cheaply  ;;s  the 
foreigner,  and  so  get  the  trade  on  to  a  sound  footing  and  do  the 
work  here. 

It  is  impossible  to  touch  on  ever'  trade,  but  I  should  like  to  give 
an  instance  from  one  of  the  verj  iw-w  cases  where  I  myself  have 
ever  bought  foreign  goods  as  against  English.  The  matter  appeared 
in  the  newspapers  many  years  ago.  When  steel  castings  first  began 
to  be  very  largely  used  in  locomotive  work,  the  English  makers 
produced  an  article  which  was  harder  than  the  foreign,  but  was 
practically  hardly  ever  free  from  honeycombs.  The  ordinary  rail- 
way inspectors  objected  to  these  honeycombs,  and  we  manufac- 
turers were  therefore  obliged  to  buy  our  castings  from  abroad. 
But  this  lasted  a  very  short  time  indeed ;  when  the  English  makers 
found  the  orders  were  actually  going  abroad,  they  set  to  work  to 
find  out  how  to  produce  the  steel  that  the  customers  required; 
and  my  impression  is  that  witiiin  a  very  few  inonllis  tiie  greater 
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part  of  the  trade  had  come  home  again,  and  it  has  remained  here 
ever  since.  I  imagine  that  where  a  Fair  Trader  would  have  secured 
his  object  by  putting  on  a  tariff,  a  Free  Trader  secured  it  by  bring- 
ing more  intelligence  and  energy  to  bear  on  the  business. 

Whatever  is  said  by  Mr.  Samuel  Storey  deserves  most  serious 
consideration.  He  is  a  gentleman  of  the  greatest  and  most  valuable 
experience  in  every  kind  of  business,  and  also  in  Imperial  and  local 
politics.  I  should  like  to  point  out  to  him  that  I  absolutely  in  no 
way  deny,  but  quite  agree  with  the  fact,  that  one  of  the  very  first 
objects  of  a  statesman  ought  to  be  to  enable  the  people  to  provide 
a  plentiful  subsistence  for  themselves.  I  was  writing  at  the  moment 
about  Adam  Smith's  second  principle,  but  that  did  not  imply  that 
I  denied,  or  ignored,  the  first  one.  1  cannot  admit  that  I  am  a 
heretic.  Till  Mr.  Chamberlain  brought  forward  the  views  associated 
with  his  name,  just  after  the  death  of  Lord  Salisbury',  our  know- 
ledge of  what  is  now  called  Fair  Trade  was  chiefly  derived  from  the 
Colonies,  and  though  I  have  never  been,  as  one  correspondent 
suggests,  at  the  making  of  a  protective  tariff,  I  have  had  the  good 
fortune  to  converse  with  colonial  statesmen,  and,  especially,  very 
fully  with  the  Prime  Minister  of  one  of  our  Gilonies  which  has  been 
generally  considered,  under  his  guidance,  to  have  taken  the  very 
front  rank  in  the  protection  of  local  industries;  and  it  was  after 
mixing  a  good  deal  with  influential  colonials,  that  I  came  to  the 
conclusion  that  their  teaching  would  not  be  a  blessing  if  applied  to 
Eng  :.,  \. 

A  irds  what  Mr.Storeysays  about  the  tax  on  com.  Not  long 
agt,  I  course,  there  was  is.  a  quarter  tax  on  com:  this  had  very 
little  effect  on  the  trade  either  way,  and  if  Mr.  Storey  could  guaran- 
tee that  they  would  never  charge  more  than  is.  on  colonial  com 
and  say  2s.  on  foreign  corn,  it  might  be  ,0  worse  to  bear  than  some 
other  tax  for  which  it  was  a  substitute;  but  is  he  sure  that 
Mr.  Chaplin  and  the  Agricultural  Party  would  be  content  with 
this?  If  we  could  get  that  from  them  oflicially  I  shall  not  have 
written  my  letter  in  vain. 
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I  see  another  writer  says  that  Tariff  Reform  would  only  be 
10  per  cent,  on  our  imports.  This  would  not  be  a  serious  burden, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  it  would  do  very  little  to  bring  trade  from 
foreign  countries  into  England. 

The  whole  question  comes  to  this.  They  want,  in  the  case  of 
each  trade,  to  benefit  a  certain  body  of  workmen  by  throwing  an 
apparently  slight  burden  on  the  whole  community.  They  would 
then  benefit  the  next  body  of  workmen  by  throwing  another  slight 
burden  on  the  whole  community,  and  it  seems  to  me  self-evident 
that  the  sum  total  of  these  burdens,  each  slight  in  itself,  would 
do  every  man  more  harm  than  the  possible  protection  of  his  trade 
would  do  him  good,  even  if  it  were  not  that  a  number  of  men  would 
probably  be  thrown  out  of  work. 

.\nother  correspondent  has  pointed  out  that  the  tendency  in 
France  and  Germany  is  for  these  protective  duties  to  keep  rising, 
and  certainly,  if  the  effect  of  them  is  to  make  people  depend  on 
legislation  instead  of  on  their  own  energies,  nobody  can  deny  that 
the  harm  would  be  incalculable. 

I  deny  altogether  what  yet  another  says,  that  Free  Trade  is  a 
more  cold,  selfish  and  unsympathetic  doctrine  than  Tariff  Reform. 
I  claim  that  we  want  to  supply  the  poor  people  with  what  they 
want  at  the  lowest  possible  rates ;  and,  furthermore,  that  under 
Free  Trade  the  rate  of  wages  has  increased  enormously,  as  has  the 
population  of  this  island.  On  the  whole,  distress  has  diminished, 
and  the  working  classes  are  far  better  off,  and  have  far  more  chance 
of  rising  in  the  world  than  they  had  before.  I  do  not  see  that 
countries  like,  say,  Australia  are  doing  as  well  as  they  did  before 
they  became  such  strong  Protectionists,  and  I  certainly  believe 
that  the  working  classes  as  a  whole  would  be  poorer,  and  not 
richer,  if  any  serious  scheme  of  Tariff  Reform  came  into  existence. 

Of  course  we  may  go  on  disputing  this  matter  for  ever.  We  have 
set  forth  our  respective  views,  and  all  we  can  hope  is  that  as  many 
individuals  as  possible  will  think  for  themselves  and  study  the 
question  on  its  merits. 
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The  North- East  Coast  Strikes  & 
Sir  Christopher  Furness's  Scheme 

[Thk  Times  Financial  and  Commercial  Supplement, 
Nov.  i8tii,  1908] 

THIS  year  there  have  been  two  serious  strikes  on  the  North- 
East  Coast — the  one  in  the  engineering,  and  the  other  in 
the  shipbuilding  trade.  Although  quite  distinct,  the  two  strikes 
affected  very  much  the  same  employers,  as  so  many  of  the  ship- 
builders are  also  marine-engine  builders,  and  the  history  of  them 
was  very  similar  indeed. 

In  both  cases,  owing  to  bad  trade,  the  employers  demanded  a 
reduction  of  wages,  which  demand  they  reduced  to  what  they  con- 
sidered the  smallest  possible  amount.  In  both  cases  the  majority 
of  the  men  in  the  works  agreed  to  the  reduction,  but  in  each  case 
an  important  section  refused.  In  the  shipyards,  the  carpenters  and 
joiners  refused  to  accept  any  reduction,  and  in  the  engine  works, 
the  three  engineers'  unions  did  the  same. 

In  both  cases  it  is  gt  ,erally  recognized  that  the  leaders  of  the 
men  would  have  agreed,  but  the  great  bodj-  of  the  men  they  repre- 
sented overruled  them.  In  the  shipyards  this  happened  before  the 
strike  began,  and  in  the  engine  works  it  happened  with  the  Board 
of  Trade  intervention,  just  as  the  strike  was  beginning. 

In  each  case  the  local  employers  were  confronted,  as  soon  as  the 
.■^trike  began,  with  the  whole  power  of  the  national  organization 
and  resources  of  the  workmen.  In  each  case,  after  a  protracted 
struggle,  the  local  eniplf)yers  .ippealed  to  the  Federation,  i.e.  the 
national  body  of  shipbuilding  employers  in  the  one  case,  and  the 
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national  body  of  engineering  employers  in  the  other.  In  the  case 
of  the  shipbuilders,  the  national  body  of  employers  carried  out  a 
general  lock-out:  in  the  case  of  the  engineers,  the  same  body 
threatened  a  lock-out,  and  there  the  two  matters  ended,  and  in 
each  case  the  men  returned  to  work  at  the  reduction. 

Now,  to  add  up  the  cost  of  these  strikes  is  a  verj'  serious  matter. 
In  the  case  of  the  engineers,  Mr.  Frank  Rose,  who  ought  to  be  a 
good  judge,  estimates  that  the  cost  to  the  men  was  over  ^^400,000; 
if  so,  we  may  probably  take  the  direct  cost  to  the  employers  at 
one-half  that  amount. 

In  the  shipyard  strike  fewer  men  struck,  but  many  more  were 
laid  idle  on  account  of  the  strike,  so  we  might  probably  take 
the  cost  of  the  two  at  about  the  same,  and  consider  that  tliese 
two  strikes  on  the  Tyne,  Wear  and  Tees  cost  the  emplov  ers  about 
j^400,ooo  and  the  men  about  £800,000.  This  of  course  takes  no 
account  of  the  indirect  losses  to  botli  bodies  caused  by  orders  being 
driven  away  and  trade  generally  injured. 

But,  besides  this,  there  is  a  very  great  loss  to  the  customers  to 
be  considered.  This  it  is  almost  impossible  to  estimate,  but  it  is 
easy  to  see  that  every  succeeding  year,  owing  to  the  greater  magni- 
tude of  transactions  and  the  greater  complications  of  trade,  the 
loss  to  customers  is  becoming  more  and  more  serious.  A  new 
railway  may  be  paralyzed  for  want  of  its  locomotives,  or  a  colliery 
may  be  absolutely  ruined  for  want  of  its  pumping  engines.  A 
curious  but  instructive  case  is  that  of  a  ship  built  and  engined 
on  the  Clyde  but  unable  to  be  completed  for  want  of  its  steering 
gear,  which  was  ordered  on  the  Tyne  where  the  men  were  out 
on  strike,  and  which  therefore  stopped  the  whole  ship.  It  is 
probable  that  customers  will  get  increasingly  impatient  of  these 
losses, especially  foreigners.  These  arc  more  and  more  resenting  the 
strike  clauses  in  English  contracts,  and  in  this  way  the  possibility 
of  strikes  is  an  ever-increasing  burden  on  English  trade. 

Compared  to  all  this,  the  apparent  amount  in  dispute  is  very 
small  indeed.   To  avoid  a  reduction  of  is.  a  week  on  his  wages, 
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each  workman  loses  the  whole  amount  of  355.  per  week.  This  may, 
in  part,  be  borne  by  his  Union,  but  that  is  only  another  way  of 
-aying  that  it  comes  out  of  his  savings  and  those  of  his  class.  We 
have  already  said  that  the  employers'  loss  is  estimated  at  half  that 
amount,  or,  say,  17.^.  6d.  per  man  per  week.  If  this  was  all,  the 
fight  would  be  absurd,  but  the  real  motive  power  is  that  the  men 
feel  that  if  an  employer  can  insist  on  even  a  small  reduction  just 
because  he  chooses  and  without  regard  to  what  they  may  say,  he 
might  then  enforce  other  reductions,  shilling  after  shilling,  at  his 
own  pleasure;  and  the  employers  equall)  feel  that  if  the  men  abso- 
lutely refuse  to  accept  reductions,  however  bad  trade  may  be,  it 
creates  a  difficulty  of  the  most  injurious  character  to  the  interests 
of  both  of  them. 

It  would  be  one  step  in  the  right  direction  if  the  principle  that 
ought  to  underlie  all  reductions  of  wages  were  more  universally 
and  formally  recognized,  for  it  is  a  fairly  obvious  one.  Of  course 
workmen  want  all  the  employment  they  can  get,  and  it  is  always 
to  an  employer's  interest  to  keep  his  works  as  fully  employed  as 
he  can,  therefore  the  following  principle  may  be  recognized : — 

'fljat  it  is  to  the  interest  of  both  sides  for  the  total  amount  paid 
in  wages  to  be  as  large  as  possible.  If  a  5  per  cent,  reduction  will 
enable  the  employer  to  lower  his  prices  so  as  to  employ  10  per  cent, 
more  men,  it  is  to  the  workmen's  interest  to  accept  the  reduction ; 
and  not  only  so,  but  if  they  were  as  familiar  with  the  state  of  trade 
as  they  might  be,  and  ought  to  be,  they  would  not,  if  they  were 
sure  of  this  point,  oppose  a  reduction,  and  indeed  they  might  ask 
the  employers  to  put  it  in  force,  because  employers  themselves 
practically  always  reduce  their  own  profits,  and  perhaps  annihilate 
them  altogether  and  take  work  at  a  loss,  before  they  ask  the  men 
to  accept  a  reduction  of  wages.  In  both  cases  it  is  simply  a  question 
of  enlightened  self-interest  versus  a  short-sighted  policy.  Similarly, 
an  advance  is  only  good  for  the  men  if  it  does  not  seriously  reduce 
the  number  of  men  employed.  To  reverse  the  above  figures,  ic  is 
no  use  for  the  men  to  get  a  5  per  cent,  advance  of  wages  if  it  is 
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going  to  throw  10  per  cent,  of  the  men  out  of  work,  for  thus  the 
total  amount  to  be  paid  in  wages  is  less  than  it  was  before. 

Of  course,  it  really  comes  to  the  old  story,  that  each  side  wants 
to  be  a  little  stronger  than  the  other,  and  this  is  exactly  what  the 
wisest  employers  and  trades  union  leaders  have  tried  to  avoid. 
The  proper  course  is  for  the  two  sides  to  negotiate  across  a  table, 
on  a  basis  of  perfect  equality,  and  the  leaders  of  the  men  ought  to 
have  the  power  to  settle.  Had  this  been  done,  both  these  strikes 
would  have  been  avoided,  and  to  appeal  from  the  higher  trained 
few  to  the  untrained  multitude  who  have  not  even  had  a  chance 
of  hearing  the  employers'  reasons  and  arguments,  is  certainly  a 
step  in  the  wrong  direction,  and,  if  persevered  in,  not  only  is  it 
death  to  what  the  men  call  collective  bargaining,  but  it  will  sooner 
or  later  destroy  trades  unionism  itself,  and  leave  all  these  questions 
to  the  chaotic  risk  of  mob  law,  momentary  impulse  and  clamour. 
One  form  after  another  of  private  warfare  has  been  annihilated, 
to  the  unmixed  benefit  of  the  world  at  large,  and  public  opinion 
ought  to  render  strikes  and  lock-outs  impossible. 

Without  being  able  to  give  a  panacea  for  all  disputes,  it  is  quite 
obvious  that  in  wages  questions,  whatever  may  be  the  faults 
or  uncertainties  of  arbitration,  the  benefits  would  enormously 
outweigh  any  possible  evils.  In  the  first  instance,  it  does  not  raise 
any  question  as  to  which  side  is  the  stronger;  and,  secondly, 
whichever  way  the  matter  is  decided,  it  saves  those  enormous 
losses  borne  by  the  customer,  which  no  doubt  indirectly  have  to 
be  paid  for  by  the  employers  and  workmen  afterwards,  in  dimin- 
ished trade  and  other  losses.  This  is  only  one  illustration.  The 
whole  question  of  whether  strikes  can  be  got  rid  of  altogether  is 
a  much  larger  one. 

But  there  is  one  consequence,  if  it  may  be  so  called,  of  the 
strike,  which  is  deserving  of  separate  and  very  serious  considera- 
tion, and  that  is  the  proposal  of  Sir  Christopher  Fumess  to  his 
men,  which  we  now  propose  to  investigate. 

Sir  Christopher  points  out,  very  properly,  that  all  wealth  is  the 
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result  of  three  things — capit.al,  enterprise  (which  of  course  in- 
cludes organization)  and  labour.  Some  people  are  fond  of  saying 
that  no  wealth  can  be  produced  without  labour,  and  that  labour 
is  entitled  to  all  the  fruits  of  it;  but  this  is  just  like  saying  that  all 
the  credit  of  a  cup  of  tea  is  due  to  the  hot  water  and  nothing  at  all 
to  the  dried  leaf.  The  co-operation  of  the  three  is  essential,  and 
among  the  three  the  profit  must  be  divided,  though  not  of  course 
necessarily  in  equal  shares. 

Sir  Christopher  proposes  two  schemes  by  which  the  workmen 
are  to  be  interested. 

The  first  is  that  the  trades  unions  should  bu)'  his  shipyard. 
This  probably  he  never  seriously  expected  the  men  to  accept,  but 
thought  it  right  to  make  it  in  order  to  prove  to  the  men  that  he, 
as  an  employer,  was  quite  willing  to  give  place  to  them  if  they 
were  prepared  to  accept  the  position  that  he  held  with  all  its 
responsibilities.  There  is  no  reason  why  workmen  should  not 
in  time  own  works  entirely,  but  probably,  if  that  ever  happens,  it 
will  grow  up  by  degrees  under  something  more  like  Sir  Chris- 
topher's second  scheme,  viz. : — 

The  workmen  will  have  5  per  cent,  deducted  from  their  earnings, 
to  be  spent  in  buying  shares  in  the  company  for  which  they  work. 
On  this  money  they  get,  if  we  understand  correctly,  a  minimum 
absolute  rate  of  interest  of  4  per  cent,  (like  borrowed  capital). 
Then  capital  (the  old  capital)  gets  5  per  cent.  The  board  of 
directors,  whose  powers  remain  as  at  present,  decide  what  amount 
to  set  aside  for  depreciation,  reserve,  development,  etc.,  as  in  any 
ordinary  balance  sheet,  and  salaries  will  presumably  be  paid  both 
to  officials  and  directors. 

Afier  all  this,  whatever  is  left  is  the  divisible  profit,  just  as  in  an 
ordinary  company,  and  this  would  be  divided  between  the  work- 
men's shares  and  the  ordinary  shares,  on  the  basis  of  the  individual 
holdings.  We  understand  this  to  mean  that  if  the  ordinary'  share 
capital  is  nine  times  the  workmen's  capital,  the  latter  would 
receive  one-tenth  to  the  ordinary  shareholders'  nine-tenths.    As 
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we  understand,  every  employe  must  be  a  shareholder— mechanic, 
labourer,  or  boy. 

Next  comes  a  very  special  feature.  Sir  Christopher  proposes  to 
have  a  works  council,  elected  or  selected,  of  equal  numbers  of 
officials  and  workmen — a  court  of  reference  and  committee  of 
council  rolled  into  one.  Sir  Christopher  is  not  yet  prepared  to  have 
working  men  directors,  and  this  council  has  apparently  no  real 
power;  but  its  members  can  have  things  explained  to  them,  they 
can  represent  the  men's  views,  they  can  advise,  critici/e,  and  ask 
questions.  Besides  the  above,  he  proposes  to  have  on  this  council 
some  of  the  officials  or  representatives  of  the  trades  unions  prin- 
cipally engaged  in  the  works.  This  would  appear  to  an  outsider  to 
be  the  most  doubtful  point  of  the  whole  scheme.  Some  trades 
union  leaders  no  doubt  are  excellent  business  men,  and  can  give 
very  useful  advice,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  they  are 
all  so,  and  we  think  Sir  Christopher  might  easily  be  landed  some- 
times with  a  man  whose  advice  he  could  not  follow,  whose  inter- 
ference might  be  indiscriminate  or  dangerous,  but  whom  having 
once  admitted  he  could  not  remove  without  great  awkwardness. 
Furthermore,  if  other  works  were  to  adopt  Sir  Christopher's  scheme, 
one  could  not  avoid  these  men  passing  from  one  works  to  another, 
and  this  might  obviously  open  out  positions  of  great  difficulty. 

But  here,  as  in  everything  else,  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  scheme 
has  been  very  carefully  thought  out,  and  it  may  be  that  where 
we  see  the  difficulties  Sir  Christopher  may  see  the  remedies,  and 
no  doubt  everybody  will  watch  the  scheme  with  great  interest, 
and  everybody  will  be  pleased  if  it  succeeds. 

It  may  be  well  to  point  out  very  hurriedly  a  few  of  the  schemes 
of  the  same  kind  which  have  been  tried  before,  though  it  is  im- 
possible to  enumerate  the  whole  of  them.  Thirty  or  forty  years 
ago,  some  works  began  by  giving  the  men  a  share  of  the  profits  - 
perhaps  half  of  what  was  made  over  lo  per  cent. — on  condition 
that  the  men  did  not  belong  to  any  trades  union,  but  in  this  case 
the  benefit  to  the  men  was  so  infinitesimal  that  it  was  not  worth 
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their  consideration  when  weighing  the  far  more  serious  question 
of  whether  they  should,  or  should  not,  belong  to  a  trades 
union. 

It  is  generally  recognized  in  all  investments  that  the  higher  the 
possible  profits  the  lower  the  average  profits,  and  an  enormous 
number  of  shipbuilding  and  engineering  works  are  carried  on  at 
a  very  small  profit  indeed;  therefore,  in  any  profit-sharing  scheme, 
there  is  a  great  probability  that  very  often  the  men  for  many  years 
together  would  get  no  interest  at  all  on  their  moeny. 

Sir  Christopher,  very  wisely,  insists  on  his  men  depositing  part 
of  their  wages  in  return  for  shares.  This  has  been  tried  in  Lanca- 
shire, we  believe  with  fair  success,  and  there  is  certainly  one  well- 
known  works  on  the  Tyne  where  a  very  similar,  but  not  absolutely 
identical,  scheme  is  exceedingly  popular.  When  once  a  man  has 
shares  in  a  business  he  cannot  easily  throw  the  arrangement  over- 
board, and  even  a  small  investment  has  a  considerable  educational 
value.  This,  coupled  with  the  committee  of  council,  ought  to 
diffuse  among  the  men  a  better  knowledge  of  what  is  going  forward, 
and  should  make  them  more  tolerant  of  those  endless  difficulties, 
of  which  the  whole  burden  is  at  present  borne  by  the  employer. 

Whether  it  is  wise  to  make  it  compulsory  for  every  man  to  be- 
come a  shareholder  is  a  question  which  may  have  to  be  modified  by 
future  experience.  Some  men,  from  outside  causes,  cannot  afford 
to  sa^'^e,  and  in  every  works  there  are  some  floating  men  who  come 
and  go  very  quickly  and  easily,  whom  it  really  does  not  seem  worth 
connecting  so  seriously  with  the  establishment. 

But  if  England  was  not  short  of  capital  there  would  be  no 
unemployed,  and  there  is  every  sign  that  we  are  also  numerically 
short  of  people  who  can  organize  labour  and  .:apital  so  as  to 
make  profitable  industries;  so  a  scheme  which  first  of  all  makes 
working  men  save,  and,  secondly,  makes  them  take  more  interest 
in  the  conditions  of  the  industry  up  n  which  they  live,  is  certainly 
a  move  in  the  right  directi'Mi  We  are  glad  to  see  that  the  men  have 
.idopro  i  it,  thou;^rh  a  year  is  too  short  a  time  in  which  to  try,  it. 
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It  is  impossible  to  close  an  article  on  this  subject  without  re- 
ferring to  Sir  George  Livesey's  success  in  the  South  Metropolitan 
Gas  Works.  There  he  made  his  men  first  of  all  shareholders,  and 
then  made  a  certain  number  of  them  directors,  but  it  was  often 
thought  that  the  success  of  this  movement  was  due  very  much  to 
his  own  strong  personality,  energy  and  ability.  Sir  Christopher 
Fumess  probably  has  all  these  qualities,  but  we  must  remember 
that  many  a  thing  will  succeed  in  the  hands  of  a  man  of  exceptional 
ability  which  would  not  succeed  in  ordinary  circumstances.  How- 
ever, Sir  Christopher  may  be  quite  sure  that  the  whole  in- 
dustrial world  will  watch  his  scheme  with  great  and  friendly 
interest. 
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Unemployment 

[Letter  to  the  Editor  of  'The  Times,'  Nov.  14TH,  1908] 

THERE  is  one  most  serious  and  obvious  cause  of  unemploy- 
ment which  appears  to  be  altogether  overlooked,  and  yet  which 
is  capable  of  a  considerable  amount  of  gradual  alleviation. 

To  use  Sir  Christopher  Fumess  s  expression,  all  work  is  a  com- 
bined effort  of  labour,  capital,  and  enterprise.  Now  at  present  we 
have  a  terrible  surplus  of  labour  which  cannot  be  employed  for 
want  of  the  other  two.  Labour  requires  workshops  and  machinery 
and  raw  material  to  work  upon,  which  all  need  money,  also 
someone  to  pay  wages  till  the  produce  is  completed,  sold,  and  paid 
for.  This  is  Capital.  But  these  together  can  produce  nothing  with- 
out Enterprise,  that  is,  the  trained  employer  or  manufacturer.  To 
know  how  to  get  orders,  what  to  make,  and  how  to  make  it  profit- 
ably, to  arrange  the  workshops,  recruit  the  labour,  and  manage  it 
when  collected,  besides  being  able  to  raise  the  necessary  capital, 
are  qualities  v\hich  require  training  and  experience  which  are 
possessed  by  few  men. 

.'Vnd  I  think  it  is  evident  that  the  country  is  short  both  of  trained 
employers  and  of  investors  in  the  employment  of  British  labour. 
The  socialist  view  is  that  Government  ought  to  do  all  this — but 
that  brings  us  no  further.  Government  has  men  at  its  disposal  who 
can  manage  dockyards  and  arsenals.  Corporations  can  manage, 
more  or  I  ^s,  such  things  as  gas  and  water  works  and  tramways, 
and  in  most  countries  the  Government  manages  railways.  But 
Government  has  no  one  at  its  disposal  who  can  travel  for  orders, 
please  all  sorts  of  customers,  advise  them  as  to  their  difficulties, 
give  credit  safely  to  shaky  people,  build  up  a  trade  by  working  at 
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cuttbg  prices  and  discharge  all  the  other  functions  which  make 
he  difference  between  employment  and  non-employment,  starva- 
tion and  comfort,  to  millions  of  our  population 

clAl'rT  T  '^Z""^^^'  «« '"^'^  °"t  of  the  present  employer 
c  ass  I  reply  that  probably  all  the  men  who  may  be  said  to  under- 
stand the  science  of  employment,  are  as  busy  as  they  can  be,  but 
there  are  far  too  few  of  them. 

TJis  evil  is  very  seriously  felt  in  two  directions.  First,  the  small 
employers.   I  fear  these  are  getting  rapidly  fewer.  Now,  though 
we  have  no  actua  statistics,  I  think  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
aking  the  whole  kingdom,  far  more  than  half  the  workmen  and 

tlTL  '"  T'""'^  ^y  ^^^  ^'"^"  ^™P'°y"«  «^  P-haps 
twenty  men  or  less.  r       r 

Not  only  are  small  employers  necessary  to  mnke  work  to  employ 
labour,  but  they  are  often  tJ.e  material  from  which  more  lar« 
employers  can  be  formed,  anu  the  position  is  one  of  the  best  from 
wluch  a  working  man  can  rise. 

But  there  is  another  kind  of  small  employer-the  people  who 
take  shares  m  industrial  companies.  Without  these  the  professional 
capitahst  cannot  collect  the  necessary  money  for  new  enterprises 
^ey  are  a  very  timid  class,  and  rash  or  harsh  legislation  and  the 
talk  of  the  various  kinds  of  Socialists  have  a  most  practical  effect 
m  causing  these  people  to  invest  their  money  elsewhere  and  not  in 
the  employment  of  British  labour.   If  we  take  the  somewhat  low 
estimate  of  ^loo  of  capital  for  everv  man  we  want  to  employ,  it  Z 
easy  to  see  how  an  orator,  by  frightening  a  few  timid  ir  ves^may 
and  actually  does  increase  the  number  of  unemployed,  and  there- 
fore increases  the  amount  of  starvation  and  misery  in  the  country 
The  ideal  paradise  for  the  working  classes  is  where,  as  we  see 
occasionally  but  rarely,  two  employers  are  compering  for  each 
man  s  services.  ° 

If  Government  likes  to  become  an  employer  on  a  much  larger 
scale  than  ever  before  there  is  ample  opening  for  them.  ^ 

The  need  for  British  products  is  enormous;  the  practical  demand 
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is  Umited  by  the  world's  power  of  paying  for  them.  But  I  doubt 
Government  having  the  men  or  the  experience,  and,  as  many  local 
bodies  have  found  to  their  sorrow,  the  capital  at  the  disposal  of 
Government  is  only  what  private  individuals  are  able  and  willing 

to  lend  them. 

For  one  man  who  can  manage  1000  men,  there  are  many  who  can 
manage  100,  and  almost  any  skilful  workman  can  manage  three  or 

four. 

What  we  want  is  more  employers,  beginning  with  small  ones, 
who  ought  to  be  encouraged  both  by  the  Legislature  and  by  trades 

unions. 

Also,  and  above  all,  we  need  more  capital,  and  this  can  only  be 
got  by  saving.  Every  man  who  saves  money,  at  a  time  Hke  this, 
is  a  pubUc  benefactor.  It  is  ahnost  impossible  to  invest  money 
without  making  more  employment,  and  we  want  it  invested  in 
England. 


XIX 

Co-partnership  and 
Unemployment 

[Published  in  *The  Engineer,'  Dec.  4TH,  1908] 

nPHE  acceptance  by  his  workmen  of  Sir  Christopher  Fumess's 
i-  profit-sharing  scheme  makes  it  interesting  to  go  a  little  into 
the  question  of  other  effoi  is  which  have  been  made  in  this  direction 
in  limes  past,  so  as  to  form  an  idea  how  far  Sir  Christopher's  plan 
is  likely  to  be  successful  in  the  future. 

It  is  impossible  to  give  all  the  schemes,  but  the  following  may  be 
taken  as  samples.  In  many  cases  it  is  perhaps  undesirable  to  give 
the  names  of  the  works  where  these  schemes  were  tried— success- 
fully or  otherwise. 

In  rJie  early  seventies  one  or  two  firms  offered  the  men  half  of 

all  the  profits  that  were  made  above  10  per  cent.,  on  condition  tha'^ 

they  did  not  belong  to  any  trades  union.  This  failed,  for  the  obvious 

reason  that  so  very  few  firms  pay  more  than  10  per  cent,  that  the 

men  got  nothing  at  all  in  most  cases,  and  where  they  did  the 

amount  was  not  sufficient  to  interest  them  either  way  in  the 

question  of  whether  they  would,  or  would  not,  belong  to  unions. 

These  attempts  may  all  be  brushed  out  of  the  way  as  unsuccessful. 

Another  class  of  proposal  has  had  some  measure  of  success; 

namely  where  works  have  allowed  the  men  to  leave  money  on  loan, 

on  which  they  get  probably  4  per  cent,  interest  whatever  happens, 

and,  as  in  one  case  in  the  west,  if  the  ordinary  shareholders  get 

dividends  of  more  than  4  per  cent.,  the  workmen's  interest  is  made 

up  to  the  same  amount.  In  another  works  in  the  east,  which  have 

always  paid  extraordinarily  well,  the  men  get  half  tiie  difference 
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between  4  per  cent,  and  the  dividend.  But  whereas  the  ordinary 
public  has  to  buy  these  shares  at  an  enormous  premium,  the  work- 
man gets  them  at  par.  I  beheve,  in  both  these  cases,  that  when  a 
workman  leaves,  he  can  by  some  process  get  out  his  money,  which 
is  in  fact  really  a  loan  with  a  varying  rate  of  interest. 

This  is  good  as  far  as  it  goes,  but  it  does  not  give  the  workmen  a 
real  interest  in  the  business.  Probably  only  a  minority  would  avail 
themselves  of  the  opportunity,  and  there  is  neither  sufficient  hope 
nor  sufficient  fear  to  induce  the  men,  as  a  body,  to  act  differently 
from  what  they  would  do  if  there  were  no  such  arrangement.  At 
the  same  time,  it  is  probably  an  encouragement  to  a  few  of  the 
leading  and  keener  men  to  save  money  and  rise  in  the  world,  and  it 
will,  to  that  extent,  lead  to  a  better  feeling  between  employer  and 
workmen. 

There  is,  however,  one  episode  in  history  which  is  worth  de- 
scribing much  more  fully,  because,  though  the  outcome  was 
disastrous,  it  was  full  of  interesting  lessons,  and  this  was  the  rise 
and  fall  of  the  Ouseburn  engine  works,  which  were  started  in 
Newcastle,  on  a  co-operative  basis,  in  1 87 1.  At  that  time  the  great 
nine-hours'  strike  was  in  progress.  Twelve  firms  in  Newcastle  and 
Gateshead  were  affected.  J'he  majority  of  the  men  were  non- 
unionists,  and  so  were  about  half  their  leaders.  There  was  nothing 
like  the  organization  for  raising  money  for  men  in  those  days  that 
there  is  now,  but  the  prospects  of  trade,  just  after  tlie  Franco- 
German  War,  were  exceedingly  good,  and  it  occurred  to  some  of 
the  friends  of  the  workmen  that  they  might  start  works  inde- 
pendently of  the  masters,  and  so  get  their  own  way  about  the 
hours.  Dr.  Rutherford  was  the  head  of  this  movement  and  chair- 
man of  the  company,  and  the  capital  was  very  largely  found  by 
the  various  co-operative  societies,  and  to  some  extent  by  friends 
and  sympathizers — political  and  otherwise — of  the  workmen  on 
strike. 

The  Ouseburn  works  a  that  time  were  closed,  and  the  new 
company  rented  them  with  all  the  machinery  complete.  Probably 
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Dr.  Rutherford's  chief  problem  was  how  to  get  orders;  there 
was  a  fading  abroad  that  the  capitaUsts,  as  a  class,  would 
all  stick  together,  and  that  therefore  shipowners  and  shipbuilders 
would  not  give  orders  for  marine  engines  to  the  Ousebum  works, 
and  txjs  was  apparently  a  great  anxiety  to  the  company.  How- 
ever, thmgs  turned  out  not  at  all  as  they  expected.  Two  large 
shipowners  each  gave  them  orders  for  six  sets  of  engines,  and  one 
shipbuilder  did  the  same,  so  they  had  a  magnificent  order  book  of 
eighteen  sets  to  start  v.ath. 

It  is  very  difficult  at  this  length  of  time  to  arrive  at  exact  figures, 
but  there  is  strong  reasoi.  10  believe  that  these  gentlemen  really  got 
their  engines  at  what  was,  even  at  that  time,  a  very  low  price,  and 
as  the  prices  after  that  rose  very  rapidly,  these  engines  ultimately 
had  to  be  built  and  delivered  at  prices  which  probably  were  simply 
rumous.  I  may  say  that  when  the  strike  began,  the  price  of  engines 
was  about  ^45  per  nominal  horse-power,  and  very  soon  after  the 
smke  was  over-it  lasted  a  little  over  four  months— the  price  had 
risen  to  nearly  ^60  per  horse-power. 

The  terms  on  which  the  men  worked  were  these:  they  weie  to 
work  nine  hours  a  day,  or  fifty-four  hours  a  week  instead  of  fifty- 
nine,  as  had  been  the  case  up  till  then.  They  got  the  standard  wages, 
bu^  they  had  to  leave  10  per  cent,  of  their  wages  in  the  business, 
which  became  actual  share  capital,  therefore  every  man  had  an 
ever-increasing  financial  stake  in  the  company,  and  I  suppose  that 
If  he  left  he  would  have  to  seU  his  shares  in  the  ordinary  market. 
The  directors  were  nearly  all  working  men.  It  seems  to  be  agreed 
on  all  hands  that  the  quality  of  work  they  turned  out  was  just 
about  equal  to  the  average  good  work  of  the  district;  in  fact,  there 
were  no  complaints  whatever. 

Probably  the  employment  of  so  many  men  contributed  very 
much  to  the  workmen  winning  the  strike,  which  they  looked  upon 
as  a  great  victory,  but  after  no  very  long  time  the  Ousebum  got 
into  greater  and  greater  difficulties,  and  ultimately  failed,  and  the 
shareholders,  at  any  rate,  got  nothing  at  aU.  Many  old  workmen 
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who  had  invested  all  their  savings  were  absolutely  ruined,  and  of 
course  the  whole  of  the  lo  per  cent,  of  the  wages  which  the  men 
had  put  in  was  lost  for  ever. 

The  practical  effect  of  this  seemed  to  be  thoroughly  to  disgust  the 
Working  classes  with  the  idea  of  being  their  own  employers,  and  I 
think  that  for  a  long  time  it  hindered  the  growth  of  any  co-operative 
movement  in  engineering  production  throughout  the  country. 

It  should  be  observed  that,  as  far  as  one  can  judge,  where  the 
men  failed  was  not  in  doing  the  work,  but  in  taking  the  orders;  in 
fa.:t,  they  were  absolutely  without  commercial  experience  and 
knowledge  of  the  trade.  Whether  the  men  at  the  Ousebum  worked 
as  hard  as,  or  harder  than,  in  ordinary  works  is  a  point  on  which 
there  is  the  greatest  divergence  of  opinion.  Some  managers  have 
said  that  they  worked  enthusiastically,  and  others  that  they  were 
very  idle.  One  can  only  suppose  that  different  usages  grew  up  in 
different  parts  of  the  works,  but  on  one  point  there  is  no  doubt — 
that  the  men  were  willing  to  leave  this  much  money  in  the  business 
if  they  had  sufficient  inducement;  and,  had  the  concern  paid  well, 
and  the  money  accumulated  at  5  per  cent,  compound  interest, 
which  ought  to  have  been  possible  in  that  case,  every  man  would 
at  the  end  of  fourteen  years  have  had  a  sum  equal  to  double  his 
wages,  which  is,  practically  speaking,  the  amount  of  capital  which 
is  necessary  in  an  engine  works  for  every  man  employed. 

The  great  misfortune  was  that  so  interesting  an  e  ^eriment  was 
tried  during  the  strike,  as,  at  any  other  time,  most  employers 
would  have  been  only  too  glad  to  have  given  them  friendly  and 
sympathetic  advice,  and  tohave  co-operated  with  them  just  as  they 
do  with  each  other;  but  the  starting  of  these  vorks  was  an  avowed 
act  of  war  on  the  part  of  the  men's  leaders,  and  therefore,  of  course, 
employers  could  not  be  expected  to  take  any  friendly  action  to- 
wards them,  when  such  action  would  probably  have  been  alto- 
gether resented. 

It  seems  to  a  great  many  employers  who  have  thought  about  it 
carefully  that  it  would  be  possible  for  an  employer  to  induce  his 
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men  to  leave  10  per  cent,  in  the  business  as  above,  and  gradually 
to  bring  working  men  into  the  management,  letting  them  benefit 
by  his  experience,  and  succeed  him,  just  like  his  own  sons  or  any 
other  younger  men  who  might,  in  ordinary  cases,  step  into  his  place. 
People  often  say  that  no  workmen  are  capable  of  managing  a  large 
business,  which  is  probably  perfectly  true,  but  it  is  equally  true 
that  there  is  no  possible  reason  why  they  might  not  learn  to  do  so 
in  the  course  of  a  few  years,  if  they  had  the  same  opportunities  as 
the  sons  of  the  capitaUsts,  or  other  people  who  actually  do  rise  to 
that  position.  The  best  of  us  were  wholly  ignorant  once,  and  there 
is  no  reason  why  selected  workmen  might  not  learn  as  well  as  any- 
one else;  in  fact,  as  everybody  can  see  for  themselves,  numbers  of 
our  best  employers  have  either  been  workmen,  or  are  the  sons  of 
v/orkmen,  and  there  are  probably  as  good  fish  in  the  river  as  ever 
came  out  of  it. 

Following  this,  it  is  interesting  to  refer  to  Sir  George  Livesey's 
experience  with  the  South  Metropolitan  Gas  Company.  His 
schen>e,  which  began  in  1889,  has  been  so  great  a  success  that  the 
terms  must  be  carefully  set  forth. 

Leaving  out  certain  technicalities,  which  apply  only  to  the  sale 
of  gas,  the  point  is  that  whenever  the  shareholders  get  an  increase 
of  J  per  cent,  on  their  dividend,  the  workman  gets  a  bonus  of 
I  per  cent,  on  his  year's  wages.   But  the  courageous  act  on  Sir 
George— then  Mr.— Livesey's  part  was,  that  he  handed  the  men  at 
once  a  bonus  for  three  years  back,  which  gave  them  for  the  first 
year  2  per  cent.,  for  the  second  year  3  per  cent.,  and  for  the  third 
4  per  cent.,  making  in  all  9  per  cent,  on  one  year's  wages,  so  that 
a  man  earning  30s.  a  week  received  a  bonus,  or,  as  Sir  George  called 
It,  a  nest-egg,  of  £7,  and  other  men  in  proportion.  It  need  hardly 
be  said  that  few  boards  of  directors  would  have  the  courage  to 
recommend,  and  few  shareholders  to  ad(  n,  a  system  which  began 
by  such  a  large  out-of-pocket  payment."  This  money  was  put  to 
the  credit  of  the  men,  and  was  to  be  left  undisturbed,  at  compound 
mterest,  for  three  or  five  years  as  might  be  thereafter  decided,  and 
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was  not  to  be  drawn  out  except  in  case  of  death,  superannuation, 
or  leaving  the  service  .n  an  honourable  manner.  At  the  end  of  five 
years  this  nest-egg  became  an  absolute  gift,  and  the  men  after  that 
might  either  draw  it  out,  with  the  interest,  or  leave  it  in  at  interest. 
Every  man  would  then  get  4  per  cent,  on  the  money  that  was  lying 
to  his  credit,  and,  of  course,  would  receive  any  bonus  that  was  due, 
as  St  -^  above.  The  details  were  settled  by  a  standing  committee, 
co:  jd  of  equal  numbers  of  workmen  selected  by  themselves, 
ar._  officers  chosen  by  the  directors,  presided  over  by  the  chairman 
of  the  company. 

There  are  other  clauses  to  deal  with  > .  hat  might  be  called  casual 
men,  and  various  minor  matters,  but  with  these  we  need  not  con- 
cern ourselves. 

Under  this  scheme  the  men  accumulated  large  sums  of  money, 
which,  we  beheve,  were,  to  a  very  large  extent,  changed  into  share 
capital,  and  Sir  George  very  soon  began  to  wish  to  have  the  work- 
men represented  on  the  board  of  directors.  This  was  carried  out, 
and  it  is  generally  believed  that  no  directors  ever  worked  together 
more  harmoniously  than  Sir  George,  his  old  di sectors,  and  his 
working  men  directors. 

This  scheme  might  be  looked  upon  as  one  ?■'.-■.  "  h  modifi- 

cations, for  general  adoption;  but  of  course  _ver  know 

how  much  of  its  success  was  due  to  the  charni  i  ^ci'sonal  in- 
fluence of  Sir  George  Livesey,  to  whom  all  his  men  and  officials 
were  devoted,  and  who  certainly  had  the  most  extraordinary  power 
of  influencing  other  people  to  do  what  he  thought  right. 

From  this  we  pass  on  to  Sir  Christopher  Furness's  scheme.  He 
has  cleariy  grasped  the  point  that  the  men  must  become  true  share- 
holders; he  does  not  make  them  directors,  but  he  has  a  carefully 
considered  committee,  which  will  form  a  connecting  link  between 
the  Board  and  the  works.  This  is  of  the  greatest  importance; 
probably  all  who  have  ever  worked  in  a  shop  have  often 
wondered  at  what  seemed  the  inconsistency  and  inconsiderateness 
of  the  governing  body;  and  this  was  only  due  to  the  fact  that  they 
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did  not  know  the  difficulties  and  ever-changing  conditions  which 
the  employers  had  to  meet  in  dealing  with  their  customers.  To 
take  an  extremely  common  typical  case:  most  men  and  boys  know 
what  it  is  to  be  hurried  and  made  to  strain  every  nerve  to  finish 
some  work  by  a  certain  date,  and  then  suddenly  to  be  taken  off  it 
and  the  work  allowed  to  dawdle  on  for  a  month.  They  say  how 
inconsiderate  masters  are;  but  the  obvious  reason  is  that  the  em- 
ployers were  most  anxious  to  get  the  work  sent  off  by  a  certain 
steamer,  which  suddenly  disappointed  them  by  filling  up  with 
other  things,  and  they  were  perforce  obUged  to  wait  a  month  for 
the  next  ship.  So  the  reasons  why  men  are  paid  off,  and  why 
changes  are  made,  are  all  capable  of  explanation,  but  are  very  apt 
to  be  looked  on  as  foolish  or  inconsiderate,  if  the  explanation  is 
not  given.  Among  the  many  advantages  of  modern  industry,  no 
doubt  one  of  the  chief  evils  is  the  greater  gulf  which  now  exists 
between  the  owners  of  works  and  the  actual  workmen. 

But,  to  return  to  Sir  Christopher's  scheme.  There  are  probably 
very  few  men  in  business  who  have  not  often  and  ofttii  wished  with 
their  whole  hearts  that  they  could  get  themselves  and  their  money 
out  of  it.  Probably  most  men  have  many  times  during  their  middle 
age  said  that  if  they  could  only  get  out  the  money  they  put  in,  they 
would  be  thankful  to  cry  quits;  but  the  great  blessing,  both  to 
themselves  and  everybody  else,  is,  that  they  cannot  get  it  out. 
The  money  is  there;  they  have  to  watch  it,  and  they  have  to  work. 
They  have  incurred  liabilities  which  they  cannot  shake  off,  and 
therefore,  tired,  weary  and  almost  heart-broken  though  they  may 
be,  they  have  to  go  toiling  on;  and  probably,  ir,  most  cases,  this 
ultimately  leads  to  a  life  of  reasonable  comfort,  sometimes  of 
course  to  considerable  wealth,  while  in  an  infinitesimally  small 
number  of  cases  the  man  may  become  a  millionaire. 

Tae  obvious  tendency  of  works  to  group  together  into  a  few 
enormous  organizations  is  a  very  serious  one.  The  small  employers 
are  crushed  out,  and  a  large  number  of  men,  who  would  have  been 
moderate-sized  employers  a  generation  ago,  are  now  represented 
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by  highly-paid  managers— men  who  do  most  admirable  technical 
work,  but  who  have  nothing  h'ke  the  same  power  in  organizing  and 
developing  fresh  branches  of  industry.  One  of  the  greatest  reasons 
of  there  being  so  many  unemployed  in  the  country  is  that  there  are 
far  too  few  employers,  and  it  is  very  probable  that  one  of  the 
happiest  means  of  getting  over  this  difficulty  is  by  interesting  the 
woiidng  men  themselves  in  the  works. 

Besides  being  short  of  employers,  we  are  terribly  short  of  capiul, 
and  this  is  made  worse  and  worse  by  the  appalling  fact  that  such 
a  large  amount  of  the  money  of  the  investing  classes  is  being  in- 
vested abroad.  We  cannot  shut  our  eyes  to  the  fact  that  the 
blustering  talk  of  the  House  of  Commons,  and  the  threats  of  the 
So  Jalists,  have  frightened  capital  to  a  very  serious  extent.  When 
a  member  of  Pariiament  deliberately  threatens  people  with  an  Ss. 
income  tax,  many  investors  think  that  though  it  may  never  come 
to  that,  it  may  easily  mean  a  very  seriour  increase,  and  they  will 
do  wisely  to  invest  their  mon  'v  in,  say,  Canada.  Now,  none  of  us 
would  grudge  Canada  anything  that  is  done,  but  in  sending  so  much 
capital  there  you  are  sending  it  where  the  labour  is  not,  instead  of 
where  the  labour  is.  The  bearing  this  has  on  a  scheme  like  that  of 
Sir  Christopher  Fumess's  is  this,  that  every  pound  of  capital  that 
is  saved — and  every  workman  under  this  scheme  has  to  save  5  per 
cent,  of  his  wages — is  doing  something  to  employ  somebody. 
Capital  cannot  be  urilized  except  by  employing  labour,  and  labour, 
as  we  can  see  by  the  unemployed,  is  of  no  use  whatever  without 
an  appropriate  amount  of  capital. 

Now  it  takes,  roughly  speaking,  an  amount  of  capital  equal  to 
two  years'  wages  for  every  man  employed  in  shipbuilding  and 
engineering  works,  so  if  a  man  invests  5  per  cent,  of  his  wages,  he 
invests  an  amount  equal  to  2  J  per  cent,  o'  the  capital  that  is  re- 
quired to  employ  him;  and  this  v  '11  continue  to  accumulate,  and 
for  every  ^^150  or  so  left  in  the  business  by  the  workmen,  there  is 
permanent  work  for  one  more  man. 

This,  as  far  as  it  goes,  is  a  very  sound  manner  of  making  work 
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for  the  unemployed.  Furthermore,  in  so  much  as  the  men  give  less 
trouble  to  the  emplo\er,  and  poesibly  come  to  take  more  interest 
in  his  business  and  help  him  in  other  ways,  so  far  his  energies  are 
free  to  hunt  further  afield  in  search  of  work,  to  organize  schemes 
which  wiU  keep  his  works  busy,  and,  generally  speaking,  to  add  to 
the  prosperity  of  the  world. 

It  must  never  be  forgotten  that  until  every  part  of  the  world  is 
as  crowded  and  as  well-furnished  as  England,  there  is  an  absolutely 
unlimited  demand  for  our  manufactures;  but  this  demand  is,  to  a 
great  extent,  of  no  avail,  because,  while  many  people  are  anxious 
to  get  what  we  can  make,  we  can  only  supply  them  in  so  far  as 
they  are  able  to  pay  for  the  articles.  Here  again  comes  the  need  of 
more  capital,  and  the  only  way  to  get  capital  is  to  save  money. 
In  the  average  manufacturing  business  of  this  country,  probably 
the  shareholde-3  get  about  one-tenth  of  what  is  paid  in  wages. 
If  wages,  therefore,  really  began  to  be  saved,  and  every  working 
man  began  to  exert  himself,  we  should  put  a  far  greater  force  in 
motion  towards  furtheringwork  and  prosperity  than  anything  that 
can  be  done  by  the  present  race  of  employers  Besides  this,  there 
would  be  the  great  advantage  that,  instead  of  wealth  being  accumu- 
lated in  a  few  hands,  it  would  be  diffused  over  the  largest  number 
of  men  possible,  the  average  comfort  of  those  in  work  v  ild  be 
materially  increased,  and  there  wouU  be  fewer  and  fewe-  men  out 
of  work,  which  is  what  we  all  wish  to  see. 
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Christian  Politics 

[Read  to  St  Paul's  Church  Literary  Society,  Newcastle, 
Oct.  8th,  1909] 

T  N  addressing  a  Church  of  England  society,  I  make  no  apology 
A  for  assuming  that  I  am  speaking  to  a  body  of  men  who  will 
accept  as  an  abstract  principle  the  fact  that  in  every  relation  of 
life  what  we  do,  say,  and  think  must  be  guided  by  those  eternal 
truths  which  have  been  tai  ght  us  directly  b,  God,  which  we 
have  all  accepted  in  our  baptiim  and  confirmation,  and  which  we 
all  admit,  in  theory  at  any  rate,  we  ought  to  carry  out  in  our  daily 
lives. 

I  think  sometimes  thoughtless  people  farcy  that  because  men 
do  not  talk  much  about  religion,  it  therefore  has  far  less  effect  upon 
their  conduct  than  it  really  has,  but  this  is  false  reasoning.  To  take 
a  similar  case,  a  very  large  proportion  of  the  men  we  meet  every 
day  are  married  men  with  families;  they  rarely,  if  ever,  speak  about 
how  much  they  love  their  wives  i  id  children,  and  yet  we  can  see  at 
eveiy  turn  how  much  they  are  influenced  in  their  business,  daily 
conduct,  and  everything  else,  by  the  interests  of  their  families. 
In  the  same  way,  a  true  Christian,  though  he  may  not  be  always 
talking  about  his  religion,  ought  always  to  be  thinking  in  every 
transaction  of  his  life  how  to  do  his  duty  towards  God  and  towards 
his  neighbour. 

To  put  the  matter  in  a  practical  form,  certainly  no  Churchman, 
and  I  do  not  think  any  Nonconformist  or  member  of  the  Church  of 
Rome,  will  quarrel  with  me  if  I  take  what  the  Catechism  lays  down 
as  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour,  as  a  simple  and  handy  state- 
ment of  the  principles  which  ought  to  guide  all  the  relations  of  our 
lives — ^including  politics. 
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I  remember  some  years  ago  a  cry  was  started  at  one  of  oi;r 
elections,  that  religion  had  nothing  to  do  with  politics.  It  seems  to 
me  that  people  might  just  as  well  say  that  religion  has  nothing  to 
do  with  business,  that  religion  has  nothing  to  do  with  social  and 
domestic  life,  jr  ai;y  similar  fiction.  I  think  that  in  managing  the 
affairs  of  a  St  ^  we  ought  to  be  just  as  anxJf^us  to  be  scrupulously 
truthful  ana  .lonest,  and  to  do  that  v "  tor  the  good  and 

happiness  of  the  whole  human  race,  a;  ,  ould  be  in  the  con- 
duct of  our  families.  Some  people  say  i.  .  ■.  is  impossible,  but  this 
I  do  not  believe.  That  it  is  difficult,  of  course  I  admit,  but  is  it 
not  the  whole  point  of  a  Christian's  life  to  be  always  doing  things 
which  are  difficjlt,  and  which  would  probably  be  impossible  if  he 
did  not  know  that  he  -night  seek  for  a  higher  strength  than  his 
own,  both  to  guide  and  support  him  ? 

We  should  always  remember  that  as  politicians,  from  the  Prime 
Minister  down  to  the  humblest  voter,  our  business  is  not  to  stand 
up  for  our  own  rights  but  to  do  our  duty  towards  our  neighbour. 
Such  points  as  Chinese  labour,  fiscal  policy,  education,  and 
peace  and  war,  must  be  looked  upon  from  the  point  of  view,  not 
of  wl.at  will  pay  bef  not  of  what  is  for  the  interest  of  England 
only  or  of  the  Emp*  jnly,  but  wjiat  are  for  the  interests,  both 
temporal  anc  otemal,  of  mankind  as  a  whole. 

Some  thirj.  are,  and  others  are  not,  within  the  functions  of  our 
rv  ■«  Govemi.  '^^  It  is  obviously  no  part  of  our  business  to  deal 
V  K  the  intcii.al  affairs  of  France,  Germany  and  Russia.  It  is 
sometimes  difticult  to  lay  down  a  rule  how  far  we  ought  to  interfere 
with  other  countries  when  they  are  doing  things  we  disapprove  of, 
but  in  the  same  way  it  seems  to  me  exactly  as  difficult,  neither  more 
nor  less  to  know  when  we  ought  to  interfere  with  our  neighbours 
when  they  are  doing  things  we  disapprove  of  or  know  to  be  wrong. 

In  a  country  with  such  far-reaching  interests  as  England,  and 
such  worid-wide  influence,  it  is  above  all  things  necessary  that  we 
should  strive  to  ensure  all  our  doings  being  carried  out  in  the 
highest,  bro;  iest,  and  most  unselfish  manner.  As  an  illustration. 
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I  would  point  out  a  fault  which  we  sometimes  see:  when  we  make 
an  arrangement,  such  as  a  treaty  with  a  foreign  power,  some 
thoughtless  statesmen  talk  as  if  they  thought  England  was  humili- 
ated unless  we  have  got  the  best  of  the  bargain,  often  perhaps  with- 
out looking  to  see  how  scrupulously  that  result  has  been  obtained. 
Now,  while  those  who  are  making  a  national  arrangement  must  of 
course  remember  that ' '  ey  are  simply  the  trustees  for  an  enormous 
number  of  individuals,  all  of  whose  interests  may  be  affected,  still 
a  trustee  ought  not  to  do  anything  unfair,  harsh,  or  dishonourable, 
even  in  the  interests  of  his  client;  and  I  should  always  be  sorry  if 
I  thought  that  England,  as  a  strong  country,  had  taken  advantage 
of  her  strength  to  make  an  unfair  bargain  with  one  who  was  weaker 
than  herself. 

A  point  which  I  think  will  perhaps  help  us  in  some  of  our  diffi- 
culties is  this:  no  man  can  ven  -veil  be  held  responsible  for  what 
was  done  before  he  was  bom.  People  often  raise  such  questions  as 
this:  What  rijht  have  we  to  be  in  India?  Now,  the  simple  citizen 
may  find  that  a  difficult  question  to  answer,  but  why  should  it  be 
answered  at  all?  There  we  are.  The  practical  question  is,  whether 
we  had  better  try  to  govern  India  as  well  as  possible  in  the  interests 
of  its  inhabitants,  or  whether  it  would  be  better,  in  their  interests, 
for  us  to  clear  out  altogether.  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say  that  the 
question  ought  to  be  settled  primarily  in  the  interests  of  the  people 
of  India,  but  we  are  only  one  out  of  a  number  of  conflicting  peoples 
in  that  country.  Before  we  went  there,  first  one  and  then  another 
of  those  peoples  conquered  and  more  or  less  enslaved  the  ether  and 
weaker  nations,  and  before  we  left  I  think  we  should  have  to  see 
that  we  were  leaving  behind  us  a  well-organized,  happy  and  united 
family,  who  would  be  able  to  get  on  peaceably  and  prosperously 
without  us. 

Personally,  I  always  feel  as  if  it  was  more  difficult  to  justify  our 
action  towards  some  of  the  more  obscure  races,  such  as  the  natives 
of  Australia,  than  it  is  towards  the  more  powerful  and  complicated 
community  of  India. 
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Speaking  of  India  leads  one  by  natural  stages  to  consider  the 
whole  question  of  peace  and  war,  which  is  one  of  the  most  re- 
sponsible and  painful  questions  with  which  a  Government  can  have 
to  deal.  War  is  terrible  in  every  aspect:  killing,  destroying,  not 
only  undoing  everything  that  ordinarily  we  try  to  accomplish,  but 
awakening  all  the  worst  and  bitterest  passions  of  our  nature.  We 
keep  an  army  and  a  navy  prepared  for  war,  and  we  train  men  up 
to  war  as  the  business  c'  eir  lives.  People  often  say  it  is  horrible; 
and  in  speaking  of  our  building  ships  and  doing  other  things  for  the 
defence  of  the  country,  they  say  we  are  spending  so  many  millions 
simply  for  the  purpose  of  destroying  our  fellow-creatures.  Now, 
with  all  deference  to  these  people,  I  think  the  majority  of  us  will 
agree  that  this  view  is  perfectly  untrue.  You  might  just  as  well  say 
thas  you  keep  policemen  in  order  to  make  burglars.  The  use  of  an 
army  and  a  nav/  is  to  prevent  violence  and  to  secure  peace. 
There  is  an  expression  that  Mr.  Haldane  constantly  uses  which 
I  think  an  exceptionally  happy  one,  when  he  says  that  the  first  use 
of  our  Army  is  to  police  the  Empire,  and  I  think  we  have  always 
considered  that  the  use  of  our  Navy  is  to  police  the  seas. 

I  will  speak  of  the  Navy  first.  For  a  hundred  years  we  have 
enjoyed  an  unquestioned  supremacy,  and  the  consequence  is  not 
only  that  since  Trafalgar  no  hostile  fleet  has  ever  deliberately  faced 
our  fleet,  but  piracy  has  been  abolished  all  over  the  seas.  My  own 
belief  is  that  if  our  Navy  had  been  weaker  there  would  probably 
have  been  far  more  war  and  bloodshed,  and  I  think  this  will  come 
out  more  clearly  if  we  consider  the  position  of  the  Army. 

I  suppose  it  would  not  be  possible  for  us  to  have  an  army  of  such 
dominating  strength  as  our  Navy,  but  a  little  reflection  will  show 
that  our  wars,  especially  the  larger  ones,  are  generally  caused  by 
the  other  side  thinking  either  that  we  cannot,  or  that  we  will  not, 
fight,  and  I  think  we  must  all  agree  that  no  course  can  be  more 
fraught  with  evil  than  for  a  country  like  England  first  to  give  the 
idea  that  it  will  not  fight  and  then  to  do  it. 

To  consider  our  recent  wars,  I  believe  there  is  ve.y  strong  reason 
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to  think  that  the  Tsar  would  not  have  entered  on  the  Crimean  war 
if  he  had  thought  that  England  was  really  in  earnest  and  would  put 
forth  he/  whole  strength,  as  she  ultimately  did,  to  oppose  him.  The 
Tsar  apparently  very  much  over-estimatjd  the  influence  of  the 
peace  party  in  England;  and  that,  coupled  with  the  state  of  un- 
preparedness  of  our  Army,  probably  made  him  think  that  we 
should  only  protest  and  not  take  stronger  action.  But  we  know 
that  he  was  mistaken,  and  I  think  the  younger  generation  do  not 
realize  the  intense  feeling  on  this  question  among  the  mass  of  the 
people  in  England,  who  I  believe  really  carried  the  Ministry  ofl 
their  feet  and  forced  them  into  the  war. 

Again,  in  the  case  of  the  Indian  Mutiny,  I  think  we  may  take 
it  for  granted,  knowing  the  facts  from  history,  that  the  Mutiny 
would  never  have  broken  out  if  the  leaders  had  not  believed  that 
we  were  very  murh  weaker  than  we  were,  that  our  troops  in  India 
were  few  and  unprepared,  and  that  there  would  be  time  to  an- 
nihilate our  forces  before  they  could  be  supported.  There  again  it 
was  a  case  of  counting  their  strength  against  ours.  Had  we  had 
more  troops  on  the  spot,  every  extra  regiment  would  have  made 
the  Mutiny  so  much  less  likely. 

Our  only  other  first-class  war  of  recent  times  was,  of  course,  the 
war  in  South  Africa,  and  I  can  hardly  believe  that  President  Kruger 
would  have  embarked  on  the  warhadhe  known  that  we  should  send 
out  considerably  over  200,000  men,  first  and  last,  in  order  to  fight 
the  Boers.  Had  we  sent  out  half  the  number  at  once,  probably 
there  would  have  been  no  war  at  al'  \nd  if  you  like  to  go  further 
back  in  history,  you  will  observe  how  ulten  the  position  of  England 
has  been  to  slide  into  a  war  in  an  unprepared  and  apparently  half- 
hearted manner:  when  once  in  the  war  she  has  become  more  and 
more  obstinate,  and  ultimately  has  come  out  victorious,  after  great 
sacrifices  both  of  her  own  and  the  enemy's  forces,  which  would  have 
been  prevented  had  her  Army  been  stronger  to  begin  with. 

It  is  also  interesting  to  examine  the  cause  of  our  smaller  wars. 
If  you  take  the  case  of  the  hill  tribes  in  India,  it  would  be  a  fair 
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sample  of  almost  all  our  little  wars,  whether  in  India,  Africa,  or 
elsewhere.  There  are  perhaps  industrious  farmers  and  peasants 
cultivating  the  plains;  they  have  warlike  neighbours  in  the  moun- 
tains, who  hate  work  and  love  fighting  and  plunder.  These  men, 
like  the  old  Highlanders,  would  constantly  plunder  the  plains  if 
there  was  no  stronger  hand  to  keep  them  in  order.  That  stronger 
hand  is  created  by  our  stationing  a  few  troops  here  and  there  to 
keep  the  peace,  just  as  a  few  policemen  scattered  over  a  town  will 
maintain  quiet  at  home.  The  fact  of  the  soldiers  being  there  keeps 
the  people  in  the  hills  quiet. 

People  often  think  that  a  man  who  goes  into  the  Army  and  never 
sees  a  shot  fired  has  had  an  unsuccessful  career  and  perhaps  a  use- 
less one,  but  this  is  altogether  untrue.  If  a  young  man,  by  spending 
his  life  doing  nothing  in  an  unhealthy  climate,  thereby  enables  a 
large  number  of  peaceable  folk  to  earn  their  living  and  bring  up 
their  families  in  peace  and  plenty,  can  it  be  said  that  he  has  spent 
his  life  in  vain  ?  Had  he  and  his  comrades  not  been  there,  nothing 
would  have  stood  in  the  way  of  rapine  and  murder.  It  is  often  said 
that  the  world  knows  nothing  of  its  greatest  heroes,  and  I  think 
those  people  who  by  their  action  hinder  fighting  from  taking 
place  are  perhaps  among  our  greatest  heroes  and  most  useful 
citizens. 

To  think  that  the  reduction  of  our  forces  would  conduce  to 
peace  is  the  same  as  to  think  that  by  reducing  the  number  of  police 
we  should  lessen  crime  and  make  our  streets  more  quiet  and 
orderly.  We  know  how  a  crowd  of  disorderly  boys  and  men,  whom 
we  now  call  "hooligans,"  can  be  kept  quiet  by  the  presence  of 
one  policeman,  and  were  it  not  for  the  good  sense  and  training  of 
our  constabulary,  it  would  very  likely  be  impossible  for  people 
to  walk  alone  in  the  streets  of  a  large  town  without  danger  of 
being  annoyed  or  insulted — possibly  robbed. 

People  complain  of  the  extravagance  of  a  Government  spending 
money  on  armaments,  but  they  forget  that  imr.  1:  urabl/  the  most 
expensive  thing  a  Government  can  do  is  to  get  the  country  into 
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war,  and  no  expenditure  in  time  of  peace  is  comparable  to  the 
appalling  cost  of  a  year  of  real  war  such  as  those  to  which  I  have 
alluded. 

Let  us  turn  to  our  home  policy.  We  have  in  our  midst  crime, 
poverty,  ignorance,  and  disease.  We  would  g-apple  with  these 
with  a  view  to  conquest,  and  we  are  anxious  not  only  to  raise  the 
community  as  a  whole,  but  to  ^ive  to  each  individual  the  best 
chance  of  raising  himself  and  making  himself  useful  to  the  com- 
munity at  large.  But  let  us  also  look  at  the  same  question  from  a 
brighter  point;  we  are  part  of  a  country  very  powerful,  and  on  the 
whole  prosperous,  notwithstanding  the  distress  that  is  going  on  at 
this  moment,  and  we  may  fairly  say  the  standard  of  living  is  higher 
than  it  probably  ever  was  before  in  this  country,  and  higher  than 
it  is  in  almost  any  other  country;  but  we  still  v/ant  to  improve 
this,  and  to  pick  up  and  take  care  of  all  those  who  fall  below  the 
average.  Probably  what  we  hope  for  is  to  make  the  lives  of  the 
succeeding  generation  brighter,  happier,  safer  from  misfortune,  and 
to  make  the  people  themselves  better  educated,  more  useful,  and 
above  all,  more  virtuous. 

I  think  we  shall  all  agree  that  whenever  we  legislate  for  the 
benefit  of  the  community  in  general,  we  should  take  very  great 
care  to  consider  those,  possibly  not  a  very  large  minority,  who 
instead  of  gaining  by  the  change  will  be  the  worse  for  it,  and  we 
ought  to  do  all  we  can  to  guard  their  interests;  and  if  the  country 
as  a  whole  gains  largely  in  prosperity,  it  should  out  of  those  gairs 
do  something  to  compensate  those  people  whose  interests  happen 
to  lie  in  an  opposite  direction,  and  who  are  being  sacrificed  for  the 
benefit  of  the  larger  number. 

Now,  to  face  the  actual  question  of  government  and  legislation. 
The  party  system  is,  for  Parliament  and  the  nation  to  pretend  o 
be  divided  into  two  hostile  camps  which  are,  more  or  less,  at  war 
with  each  other;  and  too  often,  instead  of  putting  their  heads  to- 
gether to  try  and  do  the  best  they  can  for  the  country  as  a  whole, 
they  appear  to  do  all  they  can  to  thwart  and  discredit  each  other. 
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Tliey  keep  saying  what  they  know  is  not  the  case:  that  the  other 
side  is  unpatriotic,  foolish,  and  altogether  wrong;  whereas  there 
is  always  an  enoi  lous  amount  on  which  we  are  all  agreed;  th'^re 
is  an  equal  amount  on  which  the  moderate  men  of  a  party  disagree 
witj  extreme  men  of  that  party;  while  we  probably  know  that  a 
great  number  of  the  men  on  the  o.-  osite  side  are  just  as  honest, 
conscientious  and  patriotic  as  we  are  ourselves.  If  the  party  system 
is  to  stand — and  for  the  moment  we  see  nothing  else — we  ought 
to  look  upon  it  from  a  somewhat  different  point  of  view.  The 
one  party  proposes  some  piece  of  legislation:  the  Opposition  may 
say,  in  the  first  instance,  that  they  think  it  will  do  more  harm  than 
gojd,  and  this  is  practically  decided  at  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill  in  Parliament.  But  after  that,  when  the  bill  goes  into  com- 
mittee, the  Opposition  must  accept  it  as  inevitable,  and  then 
their  business  is  to  point  out  the  difficulties  so  that  they  may 
be  mitigated,  met  and  alleviated  as  far  as  possible.  This  the 
Government  ought,  in  all  common  sense,  to  take  in  a  perfectly 
friendly  spirit.  Nothing  is  perfect,  few  things  are  easy,  and  no 
people  are  more  their  true  friends  than  those  who  point  out  the 
dangers  which  loom  ahead,  so  that  we  may  all  of  us  on  both  sides 
think  of  the  best  means  to  meet  and  avert  them. 

I  should  like  here  to  suggest  a  point  which  is  far  too  much  over- 
looked, whith  is,  that  the  party  in  power,  whether  we  have  chosen 
it  or  not,  for  tue  moment  .epresents  that  great  principle  which  we 
call  the  monarchy,  or  in  other  words  the  executive ;  that  the  whole 
burden  and  responsibility  of  carryingon  everv  branch  of  government 
rests  upon  it ;  and  that  it  is  to  this  Minisi  hat  we  have  lo  look 
to  meet  every  emergency  that  may  arise.  o  take  a  most  serious 
case,  the  country  went  to  war,  it  is  behind  these  men  as  our  leaders 
that  we  ought  to  rally,  and  just  like  soldiers  with  their  officers,  we 
must  obey  and  do  our  best  to  support  those  who  are  in  power  in 
carrj'ing  out  what  they  have  to  do.  Of  course  this  in  no  way  keeps 
us  from  either  criticizing  or  recommending  alterations,  or,  if  an 
opportunity  arises,  from  changing  our  leaders;  but  though  you  and 
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I  may  hope  that  tomorrow  we  may  see  a  change  of  government, 
I  maintain  that  in  all  cases  of  emergency  it  is  our  duty,  until  the 
change  actually  has  come,  to  obey  ;hem  faithfully,  and  not  to  throw 
unfair  obstructions  in  their  way — just  as  an  army  must  obey  its 
general,  and  just  as  a  boat's  crew  or  football  team  must  obey  their 
captain.  The  fact  that  the  head  is  not  oi  our  choosing  is  no  justi- 
fication whatever  for  insubordination  or  disobedience.  But  above 
all,  and  this  I  would  say  most  seriously,  we  never  ought  to  forget 
that  if  we  attribute  bad  motives  to  men  who  are  acting  in  good 
faith,  if  we  exaggerate  their  faults  and  misrepresent  their  inten- 
tions or  actions,  we  are  doing  that  which  is  absolutely  unworthy 
of  a  Christian  gentleman,  which  is  disloyal  to  our  King,  injurious 
to  our  country,  and  degrading  to  ourselves. 

But  now,  as  a  Church,  as  the  followers  of  Christ,  are  we  satisfied 
with  our  present  social  system  ?  What  are  our  ideals,  and  can  we, 
by  political  means  or  by  legislation,  bring  them  about,  or  usefully 
modify  the  exi?  ing  state  of  things?  On  this  point,  of  course,  there 
is  an  enormous  divergence  of  opinion.  Some  of  the  great  demo- 
cratic leaders  of  the  last  century  considered  that  though  law  wis 
necessary  to  control  violence  and  hinder  people  from  inflicting 
actual  injury  upon  each  other,  legislation  could  do  little  towards 
making  people  better  or  happier — not  that  they  were  less  keen 
than  the  most  enthusiastic  about  carrying  out  these  reforms,  but 
they  considered  that  these  should  be  effected  by  other  influences 
and  not  by  the  mere  making  of  laws.  These  people  would  point  out 
that  legislation  is  to  the  ordinary  work  of  the  world  only  what  the 
printed  rules  of  cricket  are  to  the  game,  and  they  would  say  that 
no  alteration  of  the  rules  of  cricket  could  ever  make  a  bad  eleven 
into  a  good  one,  or  teach  a  man  to  defend  his  own  wicket,  or  take 
his  opponent's,  who  could  not  do  so  under  the  old  rules.  On  the 
other  hand,  some  of  our  friends  seem  to  think  that  if  you  can  show 
that  a  reform  is  desirable,  you  have  at  once  m?de  out  a  case  for 
fresh  legislation.  The  truth  may  perhaps  lie  between  the  two,  but 
the  fact  that  men  calling  themselves  by  the  same  part}-  name  have 
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held  sv.ch  opposite  views,  is  quite  sufficient 
dealing  with  these  questions. 

Probably  no  question  has  excicised  our  minds  more  than  the 
general  question  of  riches  and  poverty,  luxury  and  misery.  A  sym- 
pathetic body  like  the  clergy  find  it  very  difficult  to  see  with 
patience  the  extremes  of  bitter  poverty  side  by  side  with  the  most 
reckless  and  lavish  sqvandering  of  money.  Indeed  it  is  most  un- 
satisfactory, and  we  must  all  wish  to  see  it  otherwise,  but,  alas, 
theory  and  practice  combine  to  show  that  many  people,  in  their  im- 
patience of  what  seems  to  them  a  great  wrong,  advocate  measures 
which,  far  from  alleviating  the  evil,  v\  uld  only  intensify  it.  Of 
course  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  the  work,  not  of  Parliament, 
but  of  the  Church:  it  is,  to  teach  those  who  have  money  that  they 
are  stewards  and  not  owners,  that  they  will  some  day  have  to 
render  an  account  of  all  that  has  passed  through  their  hands,  and 
that  it  is  both  their  duty  and  privilege  to  use  it,  not  for  their  own 
luxury  and  indulgence,  but  as  a  talent  which  they  are  responsible 
for  employing,  with  the  best  discretion  in  their  power,  for  the  good 
of  the  community  as  a  whole. 

But  I  claim  that  it  is  the  duty  of  every  man  who  has  anything  to 
spare,  after  providing  for  the  reasonable  needs  of  himself  and  his 
children,  to  do  what  he  can  to  cave  money,  because  i-i  that  way, 
and  that  way  only,  can  the  general  position  of  the  people  ever  be 
improved.  This  means  that  nearly  every  mechanic,  at  any  rate, 
ought  to  have  saved  a  certain  amount  of  money  before  he  marries, 
even  if  he  cannot  continue  to  do  so  afterwards. 

One  pcmt  an  to  capital.  It  seems  to  me  that  those  who  now 
agi  ate  so  violently  for  legislation  against  wealth  forget  that  by  no 
means  all,  and  probably  only  a  small  part  of  the  profits  of  wealth 
goes  to  the  nominal  owner ;  generally  speaking,  a  far  larger  propor- 
tion goes  to  the  general  community  as  a  whole.  For  examph,  if  the 
NorlJi  Eastern  Railway  ceased  to  pay  dividends  it  would  be  very 
disagreeable  for  the  shareholders,  but  probably  the  trade  of  the 
community,  as  long  as  the  railway  continued  to  work,  would  go 
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on  pretty  much  as  it  is  now;  but  if  the  shareholders,  seeing  no  hope 
of  dividends,  decided  to  close  the  railway  altogether,  the  whole 
of  the  northern  counties  would  be  absolutely  ruined,  which  means 
that  the  public  as  a  whole  make  an  indirect  profit  out  of  the  rail- 
way compared  to  which  the  amount  paid  in  dividends  is  absolutely 
paltry.  I  find  in  the  world  numbers  of  cases  of  railways  which 
have  never  paid  any  dividends  at  all,  and  yet  which  have  been  the 
means  of  opening  up  districts  and  making  them  prosperous  and 
comfortable  for  thousands  of  inhabitants. 

It  may  interest  you  to  be  told  (and  if  you  will  take  trouble  and 
spend  an  afternoon  with  the  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book— which 
IS  available  at  any  library  and  at  most  oflices— you  can  see  for 
yourselves)  that  in  the  manufacturing  concerns  of  this  country 
roughly  speaking,  for  every  ^1  that  is  paid  in  dividends  /lo  are 
paid  in  wages. 

But  almost  all  efforts,  both  past  and  present,  to  deal  with  these 
questions  by  legislation  have  been  unsuccessful.  The  first  effect  of 
It  generally  is  to  make  people  nervous,  suspicious  and  anxious,  and 
besides  that,  m  a  time  of  difficulty  all  history  shows  that  nothing  is 
so  great  an  advantage  as  the  present  possession  of  ready  money. 
If  there  comes  a  panic,  the  rich  man  can  quietly  wait  until  it  is 
over;  the  struggling  man  is  ruined.  It  seems  to  me  that  the  ten- 
dency of  every  disturbance  is  to  make  rich  men  richer  and  poor 
men  poorer,  and  the  most  suicidal  action  of  which  the  working 
classes  can  be  guilty  is  to  frighten  capital,  because  that  more  than 
anything  else  diminishes  their  own  employment,  and  throws 
greater  power  into  the  hands  of  the  capitalists  who  remain. 

These  social  changes  ought  to  be  made,  but  I  certainly  beUeve 
they  cannot  be  made  by  agitation,  and  very  little  by  legislation. 
The  Bible  proposes  to  bring  them  about  by  changing  the  hearts  of 
the  selfish  men,  and  this  is  not  only  the  best  but  probably  the 
quickest  way  in  the  long  run. 

I  feel  that  I  have  now  come  to  a  point  where,  if  I  were  to  go 
further,  rules  would  have  to  be  laid  down,  and  precise  principles 
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advocated;  therefore  also  I  feel  I  have  come  to  the  point  where 
my  self-imposed  task  is  ended.  I  would  ask  you  to  remember 
that  power  and  wealth  are  both  trusts  given  you  by  God  to  be 
used  absolutely  unselfishly  and  entirely  in  His  service,  and  that 
eaci.  one  of  us  must  now  seek  for  the  guidance  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
so  that  in  the  full  light  of  truth  and  justice — of  truth  however 
unpalatable  and  of  justice  even  to  the  worst — we  may  strive 
earnestly  for  the  attainment  of  universal  peace  and  happiness,  for 
so,  and  so  on'iy,  can  religion  and  piety  be  established  among  us 
for  all  generations. 
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Insurance  against  Unemployment 

[The  Engineer,  March  19TH,  1910] 

"V/'OU  ask  me  for  my  views  on  the  Government  Bill  for  Insurance 
1  against  Unemployment,  which  is,  we  understand,  to  be  pre- 
sented before  Easter.  Of  course  we  have  not  seen  the  details  of  the 
Bill,  and  I  have  not  had  an  opportunity  of  discussing  the  matter 
with  other  employers,  so  I  can  only  speak  for  myself 

I  understand  that  the  idea  is  that  a  fund  is  to  be  collected  from 
the  workman  himself,  from  his  employer  and  from  the  Govern- 
ment, out  of  which  he  will  be  insured  against  unemployment. 
Assuming  this  view  to  be  correct,  I  must  say  the  Bill  seems  to  me 
to  be  full  of  danger,  and  unless  more  precautions  can  be  taken  than 
appear  possible  at  first  sight,  it  will  be  likely  to  do  more  harm  than 
good.  Hitherto,  among  mechanics,  this  work  has  been  done  by  the 
trades  unions,  and  done  extremely  well,  although  I  fear  that  during 
the  last  few  years  they  have  found  that  no  funds  that  they  could 
subscribe  were  equal  to  the  strain  caused  by  the  large  number  of 
unemployed,  and  this  of  course  must  be  borne  in  mind. 

But,  irrespective  of  political  economy  and  of  strict  justice,  when 
we  know  how  much  the  unskilled  labourers  have  suffered  during 
the  last  few  years,  I  think  we  must  feel  that  we  would  all  stretch  a 
great  point  in  order  to  help  them,  and,  provided  that  some  safe- 
guards could  be  found  to  give  this  money  to  those  only  who  were 
genuinely  willing  to  work,  and  who  were  out  of  employment 
through  no  fault  of  their  own,  I  think  we  would  all  gladly  pay  the 
money  and  try  very  hard  to  make  the  principle  succeed  in  some 
shape  or  form.  The  unskilled  labourer  cannot  support  a  union 
strong  enough  to  provide  funds  for  this  purpose. 
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But  as  regards  mechanics,  the  cas'-  is  somewhat  different.  No 
doubt  the  man  with  a  large  family  ij  also  very  much  to  be  {  'tied, 
and  if  he  is  out  of  work  so  long  that  his  union  cannot  continue  to 
support  him,  one  is  inclined  to  take  a  lenient  view  of  his  case  and 
to  think  that,  after  all,  one  ought  to  be  exceedingly  tolerant  to- 
wards anything  that  will  relieve  his  difficulties.  But  even  with  him 
we  are  getting  rather  near  the  edge  of  what  is  wise  and  prudent, 
and  when  you  come  to  the  young  man,  possibly  unmarried,  the 
case  is  wholly  different;  and,  to  my  mind,  to  allow  such  a  man  as 
that  to  be  insured  out  of  money  which  is  not  contributed  by  him- 
self or  his  colleagues  would  be  extremely  unwise  and  unjust.  In  the 
union,  the  whole  of  the  money  is  subscribed  by  the  mei  ibers,  and 
they  may  be  trusted  to  do  their  best  to  see  that  no  man  is  idle  who 
can  be  at  work ;  but  young  men  like  holidays,  and  I  am  afraid  there 
is  no  doubt  that  sometime  ,  especially  in  sununer,  they  are  in- 
clined to  go  out  or  strike  ver)  much  for  the  sake  of  enjoying  a 
whole  holiday  with  partial  support  from  a  subsidy. 

No  doubt  there  is  a  strong  feeling,  both  in  and  out  of  Parliament, 
that  the  poorer  classes  ought  to  be  helped  by  drawing  money  from 
the  wealthier,  but  as  the  taxes  are  paid  by  everybody,  it  is  quite 
clear  that,  averaged  under  this  theorj-,  no  person  is  entitled  to  help 
from  the  Government  whose  income  is  above  the  average  income 
of  the  community.  Now,  according  to  the  opinion  of  the  best 
economists,  the  total  income  of  the  United  Kingdom  is  supposed 
to  be  about  ^^  1,700,000,000.  If  we  divide  that  by  the  number  of 
the  population — ^43,000,000 — it  gives  something  under  ^^40  a  year 
for  each  person,  so  that  a  young  unmarried  skilled  mechanic  gets 
about  double  what  is,  strictly  speaking,  his  share,  and  though  I  am 
not  aware  that  anybody  proposes  a  redistribution  of  property,  yet 
it  is  obvious  that  if  he  gets  helped  by  the  Government,  a  great  deal 
of  the  money  must  be  contributed  by  people  who  are  very  much 
poorer  than  he  is  himself. 

Then  there  comes  the  question  of  employers  contributing  to  this 
fund,  and  this  may  be  looked  at  from  two  points  of  view.  I  believe 
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some  thoughtless  people  have  an  idea  that  th  e  employers  like  to 
have  a  large  body  of  unemployed  labour,  but  i  can  only  say  that, 
if  they  do,  such  employers  must  be  very  blind  t^  :heir  own  interest, 
because  it  is  quite  clear  that  the  unemployed,  in  the  long  run,  have 
to  be  a  burden  upon  the  trades  at  which  they  ought  to  work;  and 
just  as  people  who  are  thrown  out  of  work  by  winter  or  bad  weather 
have  to  be  paid  a  higher  rate  when  they  are  at  work,  so,  if  in  any 
trade  there  is  a  great  risk  of  long  periods  of  unemployment,  the 
wages  must  be  higher  in  average  times  to  make  up  for  it,  or  good 
men  would  very  soon  cease  to  try  and  live  by  the  trade.  We,  as 
employers,  should  certainly  be  better  off  in  the  long  run  if  the 
number  of  unemployed  was  enormously  less  than  it  is  at  present. 

Then,  some  people  think  thr  employers  can  compensate  out  of 
their  profits.  This  is  equally  ilhisory.  After  spending  a  lifetime  in 
engine  works,  I  should  say  that  no  engineering  business  can  be 
called  unsuccessful  which  has  paid  dividends  equal  to  a  tenth 
part  of  the  amount  that  is  paid  in  wages ;  this  would  probably  mean 
5  per  cent,  dividend  permanently,  and  if  people  were  sure  they 
would  get  this  the  shares  would  stand  at  par.  If  the  profits  fall 
below  this,  capital  cannot  be  got,  and  the  consequence  would  be 
that  the  employers  would  have  to  refuse  work  unless  they  could 
get  higher  prices,  or,  which  is  the  same  thing,  the)'  would  contract 
thtir  operations,  and  instead  of  increasing  their  works  to  meet  the 
ever-increasing  trade  and  population,  they  would  diminish  their 
works  and  so  employ  fewer  ind  fewer  men. 

Everybody  really  knows,  if  they  would  only  think  it  out,  that  in 
any  trade  or  investment  this  rule  holds  good,  that  the  higher  the 
possible  profits  the  lou;er  the  average  profits  \  and  where  you  see  a  few 
millionaires,  or  a  few  large  fortunes  made,  the  public  are  dazzled, 
and  quite  forget  that  the  fact  of  these  large  fortunes  is  very  strong 
proof  that  a  great  number  of  people  have  put  their  money  into  the 
business,  and  either  made  no  profits  or  lost  their  capital  altogether. 
As  an  illustration,  I  had  occasion,  in  1872,  to  make  a  list  of  the 
engineering  works  in  and  close  to  Newcastle  and  Gateshead.   Of 
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these  there  were  fifteen,  of  which  the  subsequent  history  has  been 
as  follows:  between  then  and  now,  ten  of  thr  .  have  ceased  to 
exist — some  absolutely  ruined,  and  others  closed  because  they  could 
not  be  made  to  pay.  I  think  I  may  say  that  none  of  these  ten  had  a 
profitable  time  before  they  closed.  Five  only  still  remain,  one  of 
course  being  Elswick,  which  has  grown  very  large  and  of  which  the 
shares  stand  at  a  high  price,  and  of  which  people  talk  a  great  deal, 
while  they  are  perfectly  silent  about  the  ten  firms  that  have  gone 
down.  I  should  say  that  in  London  things  are  still  worse.  If  an) 
body  goes  back  in  memory  for  a  generation,  and  thinks  of  *'• 
world-wide  and  brilliant  engineering  firms  that  existed  in  L 
at  that  tune,  supposed  to  be  making  money,  earning  high  rej.  "n- 
tions,  and  managed  by  men  of  world-wide  celebrity,  and  thinks 
what  an  enormous  proportion  of  these  works  have  now  been 
closed,  mostly  ruined,  I  think  it  will  be  seen  that  the  employers 
have  no  fund  in  their  possession  out  of  which,  even  in  the  interests 
of  the  working  classes,  any  supplies  can  wisely  or  fairly  be  drawn. 
So  I  should  say  that  if  the  Bill  is  confined  to  those  who  are  really 
poor,  and  who  may  be  trusted  to  work  whenever  it  is  possible,  v/e 
may  look  on  it  with  a  considerable  amount  of  sympathy,  but  if 
it  is  to  be  applied  to  th  vell-to-do  mechanic,  it  would  certainly  do 
a  great  deal  more  harm  than  good,  be  very  unjust  to  whoever  finds 
the  money,  and  would,  practically  speaking,  be  one  of  those 
numerous  measures  that,  in  a  back-handed  way,  inflict  an  amount 
of  misery  upon  the  working  classes  wh'ch  is  enormously  greater 
than  the  direct  benefits  that  they  appea:  to  give. 
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XXII 
Gambling  in  Relation  to  Business 

[Read  at  the  Newcastle  Diocesan  Conference,  Oct.  i8th,  1910] 

MANY  people  speak  as  if  they  considered  that  business  was 
one  form  of  gambling,  and  as  if  business,  which  is  necessary 
to  civilization,  threw  a  sort  of  Sanction  over  ordinary  gambling ; 
and,  at  the  same  time,  that  a  business  man,  as  a  gambler,  was 
morally  somewhat  inferior  to  those  people  who  have  no  connection 
with  trade  and  commerce.  I  think  there  is  also  a  further  idea  that 
trade  and  commerce  are  apt  to  lower  people's  standards  of  honour. 
There  is  no  doubt  that  every  occupation  and  every  environment 
has  its  own  risks  and  dangers,  but  personally  I  doubt  if,  on  the 
whole,  trade  and  commerce  are  any  worse  in  this  respect  than  any 
other  conceivable  calling  by  which  a  man  can  earn  his  living. 

Business  really  consists  in  the  creation  and  supply  of  every 
article  of  use,  convenience  or  luxury,  although  conventionally 
people  make  a  distinction  between  it  and  such  a  thing  as  agri- 
culture. The  distincuon  in  principle  is  quite  unreal,  although  the 
surroundings  appear  to  be  different. 

Now,  as  I  understand  it,  there  are  two  principles  in  which 
business  may  be  very  materially  distinguished  from  gambling, 
though  no  doubt,  in  practice,  matters  may  shade  into  each  other 
by  gradual  degrees,  which  makes  it  rather  difficult  to  draw  hard 
and  fast  lines,  especially  when  one  has  not  exact  information  as  to 
the  particular  transaction  in  question.  As  far  as  I  understand 
gambling,  though  I  have  had  no  practical  experience  of  people  who 
gamble,  the  main  principle  is  that  what  one  man  wins  another  man 
loses,  so  that,  on  the  whole,  the  world  is  made  no  richer  but  rather 
is  it  poorer  by  whatever  cost  is  involved  in  carrying  on  the  practice. 
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On  the  other  hand,  the  underlying  principle  of  business  is  that 
everybody  ought  to  be  a  gainer:  for  example,  a  tailor  is  a  man  in 
trade;  if  you  order  a  suit  of  clothes,  it  is  because  you  think  the  suit 
of  clothes  is  a  more  profitable  possession  to  you  than  the  money 
which  it  costs.  As  the  tailor  devotes  himself  entirely  to  this  work 
he  can  make  it  cheaper  than  you,  and  you  will  be  glad  to  pay  him 
something  more  for  the  suit  of  clothes  than  it  costs  him  to  make  it. 
This  is  his  profit,  and  in  doing  this  he  finds  employment  for  men 
and  v^omen  who  would  otherwise  be  out  of  work,  so  that  every- 
body is  better  off  all  round. 

The  second  principle,  which  I  think  is  quite  as  real,  though  not 
80  universally  visible,  is  that  in  gambling  the  element  of  risk  is 
essential :  no  risk,  no  gambling.  In  fact,  I  believe  that  if  a  man  bets 
on  a  matter  where  there  is  no  risk  at  all,  those  who  are  learned  in 
these  things  will  say  that  it  is  a  "bubble"  bet,  and  refuse  to  en- 
force payment.  But  a  careful  business  man  will  try  to  reduce  his 
risk  to  a  minimum.  For  example,  a  man  thinks  he  can  make  his 
living  by  bringing  goods  from  America  and  selling  them  in  England. 
This  involves  a  great  many  risks,  but  he  insures  his  steamer  and  his 
cargo,  gets  the  best  ships  and  the  most  experienced  officers  and 
crew  that  he  can  find,  and  very  probably  tries  to  secure  a  market 
for  his  goods  in  England  before  he  brings  them  from  America.  In 
this  way  he  makes  the  element  of  risk  as  small  as  possible.  A?,ain, 
suppose  a  man  tenders  for  the  supply  of  a  ship,  a  railway,  oi  any 
other  large  article,  he  will  probably  try  and  get  other  men  to  tender 
to  him  for  all  the  material  that  he  requires,  subject  to  his  getting 
the  order,  so  that  he  guards  himself  against  any  rise  or  fall  in  the 
cost  of  material.  As  a  rule,  he  cannot  contract  beforehand  for  his 
supply  of  labour,  but  where  he  can  do  so,  I  think  he  will  generally 
embrace  the  opportunity.  Of  course  there  are  other  risks,  such 
as  that  of  a  man  who  owes  him  money  failing  to  pay  him;  but 
caution  is  a  very  strong  element  in  business,  and  there  remains  the 
fact  referred  to:  that  there  is  a  margin  of  profit  which  ought  to  be 
fairiy  allotted  between  the  manufacturer,  the  consumer,  and  the 
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workpeople,  whereas,  in  gambling,  there  is  a  margin  of  loss  which 
somebody  has  to  face.  So,  on  the  whole,  if  a  group  of  men  engage 
in  gambling,  the  sum  total  of  their  transactions  would  be  that  they 
got  up  the  poorer;  if  they  engage  in  business,  the  sum  total  of  their 
transactions  would  be  that  they  were  the  richer. 

Of  course  there  are  many  transactions  in  business  in  which  the 
element  of  gambling  may  not  only  come  in  but  be  deliberately 
imported.  Men  may  gamble  on  the  Stock  Exchange  just  as  much 
as  they  gamble  on  the  Derby  or  at  bridge,  but  so,  equally,  they 
may  bet  upon  the  weather,  the  death  rate,  or  any  other  possible 
subject  if  they  choose  to  do  so;  and  I  should  say  that  while  I  believe 
nothing  is  easier  than  for  any  man  to  know  in  his  own  heart  and 
his  own  conscience  whether  he  is  gambling  or  not,  it  is  absolutely 
impossible  for  any  of  us  in  this  respect  to  judge  our  neighbour; 
it  is  not  our  business,  and  we  cannot  do  so.  Supposing  a  man  buys 
certain  shares  when  they  are  very  much  depressed  in  price,  and 
they  afterwards  rise,  people  will  say,  "He  made  his  money  by 
gambling  on  the  Stock  Exchange."  It  may  be  so,  but  also  it  may 
not  be  so,  and  I  will  put  ihe  same  transaction  from  a  different 
point  of  view.  I  have  known  a  man  see  perhaps  a  certain  small 
company  under  a  cloud.  There  is  a  panic,  and  the  shares  are  being 
pushed  on  to  the  market,  falling  in  price,  the  more  they  fall  the 
more  nervous  the  holders  become,  and  the  evil  increases  till  the 
shares  go  down  to  almost  nothing,  and  the  whole  business  is  likely 
to  be  ruined.  But  a  man,  strong  in  purse  and  in  character,  says, 
'This  is  all  nonsense,  this  affair  is  only  a  small  temporary  cloud, 
and  there  is  nothing  seriously  wrong  with  the  Company" ;  and  he 
says  to  his  broker,  "Go  in  and  buy  all  the  shares  you  can  for  me." 
If  he  is  a  really  chivalrous  man  he  will  often  add  the  words,  "and 
let  everybody  know  it  is  for  me  that  you  are  buying."  The  result 
of  his  transaction  is  that  from  that  moment  the  shares  fall  no 
further;  probably  those  who  are  on  the  verge  of  selling,  feeling  that 
the  market  is  getting  stronger,  will  cease  to  be  in  such  a  hurry  and 
will  pause,  which  will  instantly  cause  a  slight  rise.  If  he  goes  on 
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buying  at  the  slight  rise,  the  shares  will  very  soon  cease  to  fall,  and 
I  have  sometimes  seen  tliat  the  firm  and  open  buying  of  a  very 
small  number  of  shares  indeed  will  entirely  stop  a  panic. 

I  remember  when  the  greatest  failure  of  my  time  happened  in 
London,  there  was  a  provincial  bank  which  was  very  seriously 
shaken  by  the  mere  behef  that  it  was  connected  directly  with 
one  of  the  concerns  which  had  fallen  in  London.  There  was  a  run 
on  it,  which,  in  itself,  caused  a  difficulty,  for,  of  course,  it  is  never 
easy  for  a  bank  to  find  the  whole  of  its  resources  at  a  moment's 
notice.  But  a  certain  peer  of  the  realm,  who  was  a  large  land- 
owner in  those  parts,  put  up  a  notice  that  if  any  of  his  tenants  lost 
money  owing  to  the  failure  of  this  bank,  he  would  refund  the 
whole  of  it.  This  showed  that  he  believed  in  the  bank  and  was  pre- 
pared to  back  his  convictions,  and  the  run  was  stopped  at  once. 

But  having  pointed  out  what  is  not  gambling,  I  must,  as  I  have 
already  said,  admit  that  business  is  often  used  as  a  means  of 
gambling,  and  those  who  are  impatient  to  get  rich  will  combine 
gambling  with  industry  in  the  hope  of  securing  a  larger  total  gain. 

Now,  we  have  already  agreed  that  the  sum  total  of  gambling  is 
a  loss,  so  if  a  number  of  men  add  the  risks  of  gambling  to  the  un- 
certainties of  busii'.  " ,  they  must  and  will,  on  the  whole,  lose  more 
than  they  gain  by  doing  so.  But  any  one  man  may  be  a  winner, 
and  it  is  the  hope  of  being  this  so-called  happy  man  that  induces 
speculation.  On  an  average,  it  makes  business  profits  less  and  not 
more,  besides  demoralizing  th^se  who  engage  in  it  and  lowering  the 
whole  commercial  tone  of  the  country. 

Rings  or  combinations  to  keep  up  prices  are,  perhaps,  not  exactly 
gambling,  but  they  have  much  in  common  with  it,  and  though 
occasionally  right  and  proper,  if  not  pressed  too  far,  they  are, 
as  a  general  rule,  an  effort  to  get  richer  by  making  someone  else 
poorer,  and,  as  such,  are  selfish  and  degrading. 

Perhaps  I  may  digress  a  little  to  point  out  some  of  the  special 
features  in  the  case  of  successful  wealthy  men.  There  are,  especially 
in  London,  a  large  number  of  enormously  wealthy  men  and  women, 
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many  of  whom  appear  to  waste  their  money  very  recklessly,  and 
the  world  naturally  compares  these  millionaires  with  the  great 
mass  of  grinding  poverty,  and  feels  very  bitterly  that  things  ought 
to  be  more  equal.  Yes,  but  how  to  carry  this  out?  Let  us  see  how 
this  money  has  been  made.  England  is  possibly  the  greatest 
financial  centre  in  the  world,  and  numbers  of  rich  men  crowd  here 
who  have  made  their  money  elsewhere.  The  foreigners,  rich 
Gjlonials  and  Americans  who  swarm  in  our  great  hotels  have  made 
their  money  in  other  countries.  A  very  large  proportion  of  the 
richest  Englishmen  have  also  made  their  money  abroad;  say,  in 
Argentine,  South  Africa  or  elsevvh-re.  Now,  if  this  wealth  could 
be  so  redistributed  as  to  go  more  vu  the  labour  that  produced  it 
and  less  to  the  capital,  it  would  go  to  enrich  the  workers  in  other 
continents,  but  none  of  it  would  help  the  English  working  classes, 
and,  indeed,  why  should  it  ? 

Again,  richer  capitalists  often  succeed,  especially  where  specu- 
lation and  gambling  come  in,  in  drawing  to  themselves  the  profits 
which  have  gone  to,  and  ought  to  remain  with,  smaller  and  poorer 
capitalists. 

All  that  could  go  to  the  working  classes  really  would  be  the 
profits  that  are  made  on  English  manufactures  and  agriculture. 

As  regards  this,  although  some  few  men  make  enormous  for- 
tunes, it  is  a  question  whether  the  average  profits  on  this  class  of 
investment  are  not  too  small  to  induce  the  necessary  number  of 
people  to  employ  British  labour.  A  manufacturing  business  does 
very  fairly  which  pays  in  dividends  one-tenth  of  what  it  pays  in 
wages.  And  if  we  could  imagine  the  whole  of  the  profits  of  our 
English  manufacturing  trade  going  to  enrich  the  working  classes, 
they  would  only  get  about  a  lo  per  cent,  rise  of  wages,  and  capital 
would  get  nothing,  which  means  that  no  capital  would  be  forth- 
coming and  our  trade  would  cease  to  exist. 

Now,  what  is  the  moral  of  all  this?  I  do  not  say  it  would  be 
tvrong  to  try  and  improve  the  present  position  by  legislation,  by 
organization,  or  by  arbitrary  interference.    I  will  no*^         \ss  the 
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question  of  the  right  or  wrong,  for  the  simple  reason  that  all 
arbitrary  interference  with  other  people  always  has  ended,  and 
always  will  end,  in  making  rich  men  richer  and  poor  men  poorer. 
You  perhaps  legislate  against  the  employer  and  for  the  workmen. 
What  happens?  The  extra  burden  kills  the  poor  and  most  strug- 
gling employers,  their  workmen  are  thrown  out  of  work,  and  the 
business  is  absorbed  by  the  wealthier  employers.  In  any  distuib- 
ance  or  upheaval,  the  man  who  suffers  least  is  the  ricJiest  man. 

I  fall  back  on  the  only  remedy— the  teaching  of  the  Church,  and 
especially  of  the  Catechism,  in  which  I  was  brought  up.  I  was 
thoroughly  taught  my  duties,  both  to  God  and  to  my  neighbour: 
I  was  told  nothing  about  my  own  "rights."  I  was  not  only  taught 
that  I  ought  to  love  my  neighbour  as  myself,  but  I  was  taught 
that  money  was  simply  a  talent  which  God  entrusted  to  me; 
to  be  used,  not  for  my  own  pleasure,  nor  as  an  owner,  but  as  a 
steward.  I  must  consider  that  I  hold  it  in  trust,  to  use  as  God 
would  have  me  to  use  it,  and  that  I  shall  one  day  have  to  give  a  full 
account  of  every  sovereign.  This  view  is  a  great  discouragement 
to  gambling,  to  hard  bargaining,  or  to  any  desire  to  become  very 
rich,  and  I  have  very  little  faith  in  any  reform  except  that  which 
the  Bible  teaches  and  the  Church  formulates,  namely,  for  every 
man  to  i  jform  himself. 
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Strikes 

[The  Times  Engineering  Supplement,  Dec.  22nd,  1910] 

THE  shipbuilding  strike  is  over  at  last,  and  we  hope  the  terms 
are  such  as  will  make  it  unlikely  that  trouble  will  recur  from 
the  same  causes. 

One  point  that  ought  to  be  mentioned  at  the  outset  is  our 
admiration  for  the  excellent  conduct  of  the  men  who  were  out  of 
work,  both  on  the  east  and  west  coast;  for  not  only  were  the 
mechanics  on  strike,  who  were  more  or  less  supported  by  their 
respective  unions,  but  large  numbers  of  labourers  were  thrown  out 
of  work,  who  had  no  unions,  and  whose  means  are  such  that  they 
have  little  or  no  power  of  saving  money  at  ordinary  times,  so 
that  to  them  and  their  families  the  suffering  must  have  been  very 
severe  indeed,  and  all  the  harder  to  bear  because  it  was  through 
no  fault  of  their  own,  and  they  had  no  voice  in  the  settlement. 
That  these  men  should  all  behave  so  well  and  steadily  under  such 
trying  circumst;  nces  is  indeed  very  much  to  their  honour,  and 
would  seem  more  remarkable  if  it  were  not,  as  we  are  proud  to  feel, 
a  very  general  state  of  things  in  England  and  Scotland,  though, 
alas!  we  see  something  terribly  different  in  another  part  of  the 
United  Kingdom. 

One  naturally  asks,  was  the  strike  necessary?  It  seems  hard 
to  an  employer  to  think  that  anybody  can  justify  the  action  of 
the  men  in  constantly  throwing  down  their  tools  at  a  moment's 
notice,  in  defiance  of  the  distinct  agreement  which  forbade  them 
doing  anything  of  the  sort,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  for  men  to 
disregard  the  agreements  that  have  been  made  by  unions,  and  the 
arrangements  and  orders  of  their  leaders,  is  a  very  severe  blow,  not 
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only  to  the  whole  system  of  trades  unions,  but  to  that  peace  and 
order  without  which  industries  cannot  be  carried  on  with  any 
profit  to  either  the  employers  or  the  workmen.  On  the  other  hand, 
the  men  no  doubt  say  that  the  employers,  or  rather  their  repre- 
sentatives, were  often  so  slow  in  agreeing  on  the  price  at  which 
work  should  be  done,  that  they  could  not  or  would  not  go  on 
.vorking,  and  so  run  the  risk  of  finishing  a  job  before  they  were  sure 
they  would  get  a  fair  price  for  doing  it.  We  must  hope  that  the 
settlement  now  made  will  be  loyally  adhered  to  on  both  sides. 

It  is  not  so  uncommon  a  thing  as  the  world  fancies  for  workmen 
to  repudiate  the  acts  of  their  leaders;  for  example,  it  will  be  easily 
remembered  that  at  the  beginnin  "^  the  great  engineers'  strike  of 
1908,  on  the  north-east  coast,  Mr.  Lloyd  George,  who  was  at  that 
time  President  of  the  Board  of  Trade,  arranged  a  settlement  with 
the  employers  and  with  the  leaders  of  the  workmen,  which  would 
have  been  carried  out  had  not  the  general  body  of  the  men,  by 
their  vote,  refused  to  agree  to  it;  and  other  instances  might  easily 
be  recalled. 

But  every  succeeding  strike  shows  us  what  an  appalling  price 
both  sides  have  to  pay.  Probably  such  a  stoppage,  even  if  ending 
in  an  absolute  victory,  would  cost  the  winners  incomparably  more 
than  they  would  gain,  by  the  amount  of  trade  alienated  and  by  the 
irritation  and  loss  caused  to  customers.  It  is  not  difficult  to  point 
out  how  at  least  two  very  large  and  important  branches  of  engineer- 
ing were  for  a  long  time  almost  entirely  lost  to  England  by  the 
great  strike  of  1897,  and  have  only  been  recovered  very  slowly  and 
partially. 

The  men  seldom  seem  really  to  get  the  best  in  a  large  strike  now, 
notwithstanding  their  higher  organization  and  the  greater  rates  of 
pay  allowed  to  men  on  strike.  This  is  obviously  because,  owing  to 
the  altered  conditions  of  trade,  employers  necessarily  have  to 
carry  on  their  business  with  a  very  much  larger  amount  of  capital 
than  heretofore.  The  men  have  probably  never  sufficiently  appreci- 
ated this  point,  but  of  course,  when  it  comes  to  the  works  standing 
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idle,  the  richer  a  man  is,  the  longer  he  can  live  without  an  income, 
and  the  better  able  he  is,  directly  or  indirectly,  to  keep  on  terms 
with  his  disappointed  customers  and  to  minimize  their  losses. 

It  always  seems  very  strange,  considering  how  in  every  other 
kind  of  warfare — physical,  commercial  or  verbal — people  have 
studied  deeply  and  written  many  books  on  the  science  of  the 
battle,  and  the  strategy  and  tactics  to  be  observed,  that  so  few 
people,  even  of  those  who  are  frequently  engaged,  have  ever  really 
studied  the  management  of  a  strike  or  lock-out  with  a  view  to 
getting  the  best  possible  results  out  of  any  giv  en  conditions.  I  be- 
lieve we  may  fairly  say  that  the  large  majority  of  men,  employers 
as  well  as  workmen,  lose  their  temper  and  get  irritable  to  a  degree 
that  makes  them  neglect  that  calm  study  and  calculation  which  is 
necessary  equally  in  a  first-class  mihtary  campaign  or  in  a  game  of 
chess.  It  was  often  said  that  if  a  man  who  was  fencing  or  boxing 
lost  his  temper,  he  lost  half  his  chance  of  victory,  ahd  there  is  good 
reason  for  supposing  that  the  same  thing  appHes  to  anyone  en- 
gaged in  these  strifes,  and  perhaps  it  tells  most  of  all  in  inducing 
people  to  hurry  into  extreme  measures,  when  patience  and  tact 
might  possibly  have  averted  a  strike  and  brought  about  an  equally 
good  settlement  without  involving  so  much  loss  and  misfortu.ie. 

It  was  mentioned  in  the  papers  at  one  time,  for  example,  that 
some  of  the  railwaymen  proposed  to  go  out  on  strike  to  show  their 
sympathy  with  the  boilermakers.  Had  they  done  so,  they  would, 
by  enormously  increasing  the  difficulty  of  bringing  food  and  milk 
into  the  towns,  i'ave  added  to  the  suflFerings  of  the  working  classes, 
but  it  is  hard  to  see  that  they  would  have  brought  the  slightest 
pressure  to  bear  on  the  employers.  When  a  shipbuilder  has 
already  lost  all  his  men,  it  is  a  matter  of  almost  complete  indiffer- 
ence whether  he  can  get  deliveries  of  his  material  or  not ;  and  as 
regards  his  personal  comfort  or  loss,  he  need  only,  if  he  chooses, 
take  his  motor-car  and  go  to  'he  first  town  outside  the  district,  and 
he  will  be  perfectly  comfortable,  no  matter  how  much  the  misery 
may  be  increased  in  his  own  neighbourhood. 
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One  would  think  that  the  sound  policy  of  the  workmen  would 
be  to  see  that  the  number  of  men  who  had  to  be  supported  when 
out  of  work  was  as  small  as  possible,  while  the  number  of  people  to 
subscribe  to  their  funds  was  as  large  as  possible.  But  in  considering 
the  employers'  tactics  there  is  a  further  complication,  for  while  it 
is  to  the  advantage  of  the  employer  that  there  should  be  as  many 
men  as  possible  receiving  pay  and  as  few  a.  possible  to  subscribe 
actively,  the  employer's  weakness  lies  in  the  amount  of  work  in 
progress  which  is  lying  idle  and  cannot  be  proceeded  with.  Not 
only  is  this  absolutely  unprofitable  to  him,  but,  what  is  infinitely 
more  serious,  his  customers  are  very  often  suffering  tremendous 
losses,  which  they  may  either  visit  upon  him  directly  or  which  may 
make  them  very  much  less  willing  to  give  him  orders  in  the  future. 
I  do  not  work  out  these  questions  exhaustively,  but  I  merely 
suggest  them  as  some  of  the  considerations  which  have  to  be  borne 
in  mind  in  such  a  struggle. 

It  used  to  be  said  that  if  an  employer  could  keep  right  with  his 
bankers  and  his  customers,  his  men  could  never  get  the  better  of 
him.  For  reasons  above  stated,  most  employers  are  in  a  far 
stronger  financial  position  as  regards  their  bankers  than  they  used 
to  be,  but  as  machinery  becomes  more  costly,  and  all  commercial 
arrangements  much  larger  and  more  complicated,  the  question  of 
the  customer  probably  gets  increasingly  difficult. 

One  tremendous  element  in  a  strike  is  public  opinion.  This 
means  not  only  the  sentimental  view  of  those  who  are  in  no  way 
concerned,  but,  to  the  workmen,  it  means  their  chance  of  getting 
subscriptions  outside.  To  a  great  extent  it  means  the  opinion  of 
all  those  of  their  members  who  are  not  actively  in  the  forefront  of 
the  battle.  In  the  case  of  the  employer,  it  very  probably  influences 
the  amount  of  pressure  that  may  be  brought  to  bear  upon  him  by 
shareholders,  and  also  by  his  customers,  who,  if  they  do  not 
sympathize  with  his  actions,  will  be  far  less  patient  in  their  en- 
durance of  losses.  It  may  probably  be  considered  that  workmen 
are  also  very  much  more  sensitive  as  to  what  the  newspapers  may 
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say  than  the  employers  are.  Human  nature  is  the  same  among  all 
sorts  and  conditions  of  men,  but  an  employer  is  probably,  in  the 
first  instance,  a  man  with  a  considerable  amount  of  self-reliance, 
without  which  he  would  hardly  have  earned  his  position,  and  all 
his  training  goes  to  make  him  more  and  more  prepared  to  rely 
on  his  own  opinion,  and  to  disregard  that  of  other  people.  One  way 
of  proving  this  is  by  observing  how  many  of  the  men  who  make 
large  fortunes  have  done  so  by  buying  or  selling  at  some  time  some- 
thing of  which  their  opinion  as  to  its  future  was  at  variance  with 
the  general  opinion  of  all  the  rest  of  the  world,  so  that  they  bought 
a  thing  cheap  because  nobody  else  valued  it,  and  then  reaped  a 
rich  reward. 

As  regards  this  last  point,  I  think  most  old  employers  will  say 
that  those  small  strikes  which  do  not  get  into  the  newspapers  are 
very  much  more  easily  settled  than  those  where  the  men  feel  that 
the  eye  of  the  public  is  upon  them,  urging  them  to  fight  hard  and 
stand  out.  The  Engineers'  Nine  Hours  Strike  of  1871  and  the 
eel  '  ated  Dockers'  Strike  in  l^nd on  are  cases  where  the  men 
pn  ably  won  chiefly  because  they  had  such  a  very  large  amount 
of  public  sympathy,  which  took  the  form  both  of  substantial  sub- 
scriptions and  also  of  a  great  deal  of  side  pressure  brought  to  bear 
on  the  employers  by  those  whose  interests  suffered  from  the  con- 
tinuance of  the  strike. 

I  have  only  touched  on  the  fringe  of  this  question,  with  a  view 
of  showing  how  much  more  consideration  and  study  it  deserves 
than  it  usually  gets,  but  a  far  more  important  question  is  the 
prevention  of  strikes,  and  it  is  much  to  be  regretted  that  more 
definite  efforts  have  not  been  made  by  either  party  in  Parliament 
to  this  effect  The  present  Government  organized  the  system  of 
Board  of  Trade  arbitration,  whic^^,  as  far  as  it  goes,  was  all  to  the 
good,  but  it  did  not  go  very  far.  On  the  other  hand,  when  they 
passed  the  Trades  Union  Disputes  Bill,  wliich  made  the  union 
funds  not  liable  for  the  acts  of  their  leaders  anu  egalized  what 
Parliament  was  pleased  to  call  "peaceful  picketing,"  they  tied 
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their  own  hands  in  some  measure  as  to  disapproving  of  strikes; 
because,  if  you  pass  laws  to  regulate  anything,  you  thereby  show 
that  you  expect  it  to  continue,  and  probably  approve  of  its  doing 
so  under  the  terms  you  lay  down.  Of  course,  as  regards  the 
liability  of  union  funds,  and  what  was  called  the  Taff  Vale 
decision,  it  was  a  very  great  hardship  for  a  workman  who  was 
dependent  on  these  funds  for  his  support  in  sickness  and  old  age, 
to  have  the  money  squandered  without  his  consent  by  the  union 
officials;  so,  although  it  was  not  perhaps  exactly  just,  there  is  good 
enough  reason  for  sympathizing  with  the  effort  to  make  the  position 
of  the  ordinary  trades  union  member  as  secure  as  possible.  But  as 
regards  peaceful  picketing,  it  is  hard  to  see  what  justification  there 
was  for  it,  or  that  it  has  worked  anything  except  unmixed  evil. 
As  things  were  before,  there  was  no  difficulty  whatever  in  letting 
every  man  know  that  a  strike  was  in  existence,  and  peaceful 
picketing  only  brought  about  a  state  of  affairs  which  enormously 
facilitated  the  use  of  intimidation  and  brute  force. 

Compulsory  arbitration  has  certain  very  obvious  evils  con- 
nected with  it,  but,  on  the  whole,  are  these  anything  to  be  com- 
pared with  the  evils  of  a  strike  or  lock-out  ?  Strikes  are  only  one 
form  of  private  warfare.  Sixty  years  ago  we  had  hardly  seen  the  last 
of  duelling  and  box!'  :,  which  were  other  forms  of  prize-fighting. 
Our  grandfathers  said  these  could  never  be  abolished:  that  the 
world  would  be  unendurable:  that  there  would  be  no  restraint  on 
insolent  and  overbearing  people;  and  they  propounded  theoretical 
cases  which  were  exceedingly  difficult  to  answer.  But  these  have 
gone,  and  the  world,  on  the  whole,  probably  behaves  a  great  deal 
better,  and  not  worse;  5\nd  my  own  belief  is  that  if  we  could  once 
get  out  of  the  habit  ot  strikes  and  lock-outs  the  relations  between 
employers  and  their  men  would  be  more  easily  adjusted,  and 
would  be,  on  the  whole,  more  satisfactory  to  both  sides. 
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Industrial  Peace 

[Inaugural  Address  to  thk  Economic  Society,  Newcastle, 
Oct.  I 8th,  191  i] 

T  HAVE  been  asked  to  read  a  paper  on  this  subject,  and,  con- 
1  sidcring  the  times  in  which  we  are  living,  and  recent  events  and 
disturbances— political,  industrial,  and  national,— I  think  we  may 
feel  there  is  probably  no  topic  which  is  more  deserving  of  the  careful 
consideration  of  an  Economic  Society. 

Before  proceeding  to  discuss  the  question,  I  will,  however,  give 
a  hasty  review  of  what  appears  to  me  to  be  the  present  industrial 
position  of  the  community,  and  I  hope  I  may  be  pardoned  if  I  lay 
special  stress  on  the  engin'>erinp  trade  as  a  representative  of  all 
industries,  for  two  reasons^-first  of  all,  because  it  is  piobably  better 
known  to  the  majority  of  the  people  in  Newcastle  than  any  other, 
but  still  more  because  there  is  no  industry  of  any  importance  which 
IS  not  involved,  more  or  less,  with  machiner>'  or  other  engineering 
work,  so  that  it  really  participates  in  the  good  and  bad  fortune  of 
every  class  of  the  community. 

Trade  is  of  course  very  much  better,  and  employment  as  a 
whole  is  far  more  plentiful  than  it  was  vhree  or  four  years  ago. 
Engineers'  and  most  other  wages  are,  on  the  whole,  probably 
higher  than  they  have  ever  been  before  in  this  country,  or  than 
they  are  in  any  other  country  in  Europe.  Hours  are  also  consider- 
ably shorter  than  they  were  fift>'  years  ago.  Labourers'  wages  have 
not,  during  that  time,  risen  so  much  as  mechanics',  but  they  have 
risen  a  certain  amount.  The  cost  of  living  is  higher  than  it  was  a 
short  time  ago,  but  probably  considerably  less  than  it  was  during 
the  greater  part  of  the  last  century.    I  would  add  that  skilled 
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workmen  are  more  highly  trained,  and  t\.ey  have  very  much  better 
opportunities  than  they  had  formerly  of  risii.j^  to  positions  of  trust, 
'riie  salaries  of  foremen,  managers,  and  other  iiigher  officials  have 
increased  in  proportion  far  more  than  the  rate  tf  wages,  .ind  num- 
bers of  these  positions  are  held  by  men  who,  had  they  not  taken 
advantage  of  their  opportunities,  might  have  been  to-day  working 
as  ordinary  mechanics.  At  the  same  time,  for  reasons  that  I  have 
often  mentioned  elsewhere,  a  workman  has  less  hope  of  being  an 
employer,  or  of  owning  the  shop  where  he  works. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  question  of  unemployment  is  a  very 
serious  one.  I  do  not  think  the  numbers  of  unemployed  during  the 
last  ten  years  have  been  at  any  time  nearly  so  great  as  they  were 
in  1877  to  1879,  but  there  is  this  difference:  in  those  days,  all  the 
unemployed  had  hope  of  employment  whenever  trade  revived,  and 
I  should  say,  as  a  rule,  their  hopes  were  realized;  but  there  are  now 
—especially  in  London,  but  more  or  less  in  other  places— large 
numbers  of  men  belonging  to  the  working  class,  whose  position  is 
almost  hopeless.  The  old  man,  the  inferior  workman  who  may  be 
a  very  steady  and  deserving  individual,  the  one-eyed  man,  and  all 
those,  in  fact,  who  do  not  rank  as  being  of  a  high  class,  have  un- 
fortunately much  less  chance  of  being  employed  than  they  had 
heretofore,  and  their  condition  is  one  of  the  saddest  and  ugliest 
blots  on  our  present  civilization. 

In  fact,  as  regards  the  working  class,  I  should  say  that  the 
majority  are  better  off,  but  the  minority  are  far  worse  off;  and  we 
cannot  admit  that  the  additional  comfort  of  the  majority  is  a 
sufficient  set-off  for  the  misery  of  the  minority. 

So  much  for  the  environment;  now  for  ourselves  who  are  living 
and  working. 

The  feature  of  these  times  which  I  ask  you  to  consider  this  even- 
ing, is  the  great  unrest— especially  in  the  relations  between  capital 
and  labour— and  we  naturally  ask  ourselves  what  are  the  causes 
of  this.  Possibly  something  may  be  due  to  a  much  wider  state 
of  unrest,  of  which  this  is  only  one  part.   As  regards  labour,  the 
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dissatisfaction  with  present  conditions  seems  to  exist  in  most  other 
countries  as  well  as  in  England.  The  nations  also  seem  to  b<'  in  a 
highly  excitable  state,  and  to  be  much  disposed  toward*-  >%r.r,  na 
in  our  own  country  we  are  going  through  a  time  of  gre;  ■  po'itical 
excitement,  but  this  perhaps  is  nearly  the  same  as  th-  ag. ration 
b)  labour  for  improved  conditions. 

In  a  widespread  movement,  few  things  are  more  difficult  than  to 
define  the  exact  views  or  states  of  feeling  which  are  behind  the 
agitation.  One  careful  trades  union  leader  may  think  that  the 
improvement  in  trade  warrants  his  seeking  for  a  moderate  advance 
of  wages,  while  an  agitator  of  extreme  views  may  preach  that  all 
society  is  on  an  utterly  false  basis  and  the  least  we  want  is  an 
absolute  redistribution  of  property.  At  the  moment,  both  men 
are  moving  in  the  same  direction,  but  by  to-morrow  the  cautious 
man  may  have  been  satisfied  and  refuse  to  move  any  further. 

As  some  of  our  papers  pointed  out,  in  the  recent  Trades  Union 
congress,  the  enthusiasm  of  the  younger  men  contrasted  very 
remarkably  with  the  apathy  of  the  older  and  more  experienced 
delegLies;  and,  no  doubt,  not  only  among  the  average  younger  and 
more  ardent  workmen  but  also  among  a  very  large  number  of  the 
general  community — notably,  in  the  universities  and  among  the 
clergy  of  all  denominations — there  is  an  intense  feeling  of  dis- 
satisfaction with  the  present  distribution  of  wealth,  and  a  great 
wish  to  bring  about  an  entirely  different  state  of  affairs. 

One  development  of  this  is  a  wish  for  all  sources  of  wealth  to  be 
in  the  hands  of  the  State.  Another  development  is  a  violent  feeling 
cf  hostility  to  employers  as  a  class.  The  first  of  these,  I  fear,  we 
cannot  discuss  this  evening;  the  second,  that  is  the  hostile  feeling 
to  employers,  we  must  study  more  closely. 

As  I  understand,  there  is  a  general  feeling  in  the  country,  not 
only  among  trades  unionists  and  socialists,  but  in  the  whole  com- 
munity, that  the  contrast  between  great  wealth  and  extreme 
poverty  is  very  terrible,  and  ought  not  to  exist  in  a  Christian 
country.    This  opinion  probably  would  be  admitted  by  all  sorts 
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and  conditions  of  men.  I  doubt  if  even  the  largest  capitalists  would 
say  that  the  present  state  of  things  is  satisfactory ;  almost  anybody 
would  say  it  would  be  better  for  the  world  at  large  if,  instead  of  one 
man  with  a  million,  there  were  ten  men  with  j^  100,000  apiece,  and 
probably  many  people  would  say  that  it  would  be  still  better  if  it 
were  one  hundred  men  with  ^^10,000  apiece,  though  few  people  ask 
themselves  where  this  process  ought  to  stop.  My  own  feeling  is 
that  the  point  at  which  ideally  it  ought  to  stop  would  be  the  point 
at  which  men  cease  to  save.  No  worionan  can  produce  anything 
without  suitable  tools,  workshops,  and  material  to  work  upon :  in 
other  words,  without  capital.  This  capital  must  be  saved  up  by 
somebody,  and  what  people  save  is  the  surplus  income  after  they 
have  spent  what  they  coi'sider  proper;  but  as  long  as  sufficient 
capital  can  be  found  to  make  work  for  all  the  unemployed,  and 
then  for  the  ever-increasing  population,  that  would  be  all  we  should 
have  to  consider;  and  clearly  this  would  be  perfectly  practicable  if 
wealth  wet"  more  widely  diffused  than  it  is,  but  if  no  money  was 
saved  there  could  be  no  increase  in  the  number  of  men  employed. 
Whether  poverty  is  on  the  whole  more  widespread  than  it  was 
before,  is  perhaps  open  to  discussion,  and  I  have  already  tried  to 
depict  what  I  believe  to  be  the  present  position,  for  good  and  for 
bad,  of  the  working  classes  at  the  present  time. 

But  I  think  the  world  generally  follows  up  the  last  proposition 
by  another,  which  is,  that  all  wealth  is  a  product  of  labour.  This 
is  not  altogether  true;  but,  supposing  it  were  so,  we  should  be 
brought  to  the  next  point.  Many  consider  that,  if  not  all  wealth,  at 
any  rate  a  much  larger  share  of  it,  ought  to  go  to  labour  as  the 
producers.  But  now  comes,  for  practical  purposes,  the  first  great 
fallacy  which  we  have  to  point  out,  as  it  is  the  bed-rock  of  the 
whole  question.  Such  seem  to  assume  that  employers  and  rich 
men  are  an  identical  class:  that  all  the  rich  people  you  see  in 
London  have  probably  made  their  wealth  out  of  the  employment 
of  Enghsh  labour,  and  that  therefore  you  have  only  got  to  take  the 
money  from  them  and  give  it  to  our  own  working  classes.  Now, 
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I  should  like  to  point  out  that  an  enormous  majority  of  the  em- 
ployers of  the  country  are  poor  men,  and  not  rich  ones.  There  are 
no  statistics,  but  I  thin':  the  evidence  is  quite  irresistible  that 
certainly  tv/o-thirds,  and  piobably  three-quarters,  of  the  w.  .  >g 
classes  work  for  men  whose  income  and  social  position  are  not 
much  above  that  of  a  farmer  or  shopkeeper.  The  large  works,  of 
course,  are  very  conspicuous,  but  they  are  mostly  confined  to  a 
few  parts  of  England — chiefly  those  where  coal  is  found.  These 
small  employers,  as  a  rule,  have  a  hard  time.  To  my  mind  they 
are  one  of  the  most  valuable  classes  of  the  community,  and  it  is  a 
very  great  calamity  that,  as  a  body,  they  are  getting  weaker  both 
in  strength  r  .id  in  numbers.  The  tendency  of  the  world  to  gravitate 
to  large  works  is  very  serious  indeed,  and  a  great  misfortune.  The 
poor  employer  is  not  popular  with  anybody,  but  he  knows  his 
workmen ;  he  probably  began  as  a  workman,  and  his  position  is 
often  a  stepping-stone  by  which  the  journeyman  may  himself  be- 
come an  employer,  and  after  that  gradually  develop  his  position 
to  something  much  better  and  more  permanent. 

But  even  in  large  works  many  of  the  shareholders  are  poor  men. 
The  employer  or  the  capitalist  is  not  necessarily  a  man  who  has  a 
great  deal  of  money;  he  is  a  man  -who finds  a  great  deal  of  money, 
but  very  often  it  belongs  to  other  people,  who  are  not  strong,  and 
are  very  easily  frightened  and  made  to  divert  their  savings  into 
other  channels.  Besides  which,  it  is  by  no  means  all  large  works 
that  make  large  profits.  But  of  that  I  will  speak  further  on. 

Another  most  important  point  is  this.  People  look  at  the  great 
wealth  and  extravagance  that  they  see,  for  example,  in  London. 
But  London  is  probably  the  chief  financial  centre  of  the  world. 
Enormous  numbers  of  rich  people  come  there  from  other  countries, 
and  even  of  the  Englishmen  there,  a  very  large  proportion  have 
made  their  wealth  out  of  England.  A  large  West-end  mansion  may 
probably  belong  to  some  man  who,  beginning  with  nothing,  made 
an  enormous  fortune  in,  say.  South  Africa,  and  probably  most 
of  these  men  have  a  great  part  of  their  investments  in  other 
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countries.  In  places  like  South  America,  most  of  the  capital  belongs 
to  Englishmen,  and  many  of  the  Englishmen  have  made  enormous 
fortunes.  Now,  if  we  accept  the  doctrine  unconditionally  that  the 
money  that  is  made  ought  all  to  go  to  labour,  not  one  penny  of  this 
money  would  go  to  the  relief  of  the  English  working  class,  but  the 
whole  of  it  ought  to  go  to  such  people  as  negroes  in  South  Africa, 
or  natives  in  the  Argentine  Republic  and  elsewhere. 

There  is  an  old  story,  which  you  have  very  likely  heard,  told 
about  Baron  Rothschild,  in  Paris,  perhaps  sixty  years  ago.  A 
Socialist  called  on  him  and  pointed  out  the  injustice  of  the  great 
inequality  in  wealth,  and  told  him  that  he  ought  to  allow  him,  as 
a  poorer  brother,  a  share  of  his  money.  Rothschild  thought  the 
matter  over,  and  is  reported  to  have  given  this  answer:  "I  quite 
admit  the  inequality,  and,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  I  will  admit 
the  injustice.  I  have  an  enormous  fortune,  but  I  and  my  family 
have  made  it  by  dealing  in  practically  every  part  of  the  worid,  and, 
therefore,  it  ought  to  be  divided  among  all  the  people  in  the  worid. 
I  am  willing  therefore  to  give  you  your  full  share.  Suppose  I  am 
worth  a  couple  of  millions,  your  share  will  come  to  something  under 
one  halfpenny,  and  here  it  is."  This  story  may  sound  unreasonable, 
but  London  is  the  gathering  ground  of  the  wealth  of  the  worid,  and 
while,  on  the  one  hand,  every  right-thinking  man  must  wish  to 
see  poor  people  a  great  deal  better  off,  that  is  quite  different  from 
putting  in  a  claim  on  the  grounds  suggested,  because  people  rannot 
first  demand  a  tiling  as  a  right,  and,  when  they  find  the  ground  un- 
tenable, beg  it  as  a  favour.  So  we  had  better  consider  what  are 
the  profits  tliat  really  are  made  by  employers  in  England  out  of 
their  works. 

Now,  as  I  pointed  out,  the  small  employers  have  very  litrie  to 
give.  When  I  came  to  Newcastle  as  an  employer,  forty-two  years 
ago,  I  had  occasion  to  meet  all  the  engineering  employers  in  New- 
castle and  Gateshead,  about  matters  that  concerned  us  all.  I  have 
kept  an  account  of  all  the  businesses  that  were  represented,  and 
I  find  that  two-thirds  of  them  perished  disastrously.   Thinking 
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Newcastle  might  be  excepri  /  unfortunate,  I  tried  to  examine 
similarly  into  the  case  of  '  ^n,  and  I  should  say  that  was  dis- 
tinctly worse.  Where  people  run  so  great  a  risk  of  ruin,  those  who 
succeed  ought  to  have  a  compensating  advantage.  Now,  the  ques- 
tion is,  do  they  ?  I  do  not  observe  that  the  public  are  very  fond  of 
putting  their  money  into  what  are  called  industrial  investments. 
I  observe  that  when  a  man  Uke  Lord  Fumess  offers  to  give  his 
workmen  a  share  of  the  profits,  they  do  not  seem  in  the  least 
inclined  to  accept  it.  This  does  not  look  as  if  the  profits  were  so 
enormous.  If  I  look  at  the  profits  as  advertised  in  stockbrokers' 
lists  every  day,  which  I  suppose  contain  only  the  most  attractive 
businesses,  I  should  form  an  impression  that  an  average  of  5  per 
cent,  on  the  capital  would  be  as  much  as  successful  businesses 
commonly  make.  One  of  our  largest  coalowners  recently  pub- 
lished some  figures  in  which  he  showed  that  existing  coll^ciies  were 
making,  on  an  average,  something  like  6  per  cent.,  but,  so  far  as 
I  can  see,  he  took  no  account  of  those  collieries  which  had  been 
closed  as  failures,  and  the  loss  of  their  capital  would  be  to  cause  a 
serious  deauction  from  the  6  per  cent.,  and  might  reduce  it  to  5, 
or  even  4.  People  often  talk  as  if  the  capital  accounts  of  works 
were  very  much  exaggerated  and  were  fictitious  figures.  Some- 
times, no  doubt,  people  float  companies,  as  it  is  called,  upon 
nominal  capitals,  which  are  more  than  it  costs  to  produce  the 
works,  but  unless  they  can  justify  these  figures  by  paying  pro- 
portionate dividends,  the  pubhc  very  soon  assesses  these  at  their 
true  value,  and  the  shares  stand  correspondingly  below  par. 

But  the  real  thing  we  want  to  arrive  at  is  this.  If  people  say  that 
a  larger  portion  of  the  profits  ought  to  go  to  labour  and  less  to 
capital,  they  must  to  be  practical  answer  two  questions.  Firstly, 
how  much  capital  is  there  for  each  workman  employed?  and 
secondly,  what  proportion  do  the  dividends  on  that  capital  bear 
to  the  amount  paid  in  wages?  Let  us  try  to  solve  this.  Take  any 
moderate-sized  works  belonging  to  a  public  company.  It  is  not 
difficult  for  any  workman  to  find  out  the  number  of  men  employed 
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in  the  factory.  Now,  go  to  the  public  library,  if  there  is  no  place 
more  convenient,  and  ask  for  the  "Stock  Exchange  Year  Book." 
You  can  there  find  out  exactly  what  is  the  capital  account  of  the 
company — ordinary  shares,  preference  shares,  and  debentures, 
and  everything  else.  Confining  ourselves,  to  save  trouble,  ic 
engine  works,  which  are  however  a  very  fair  sample  of  other 
industries,  you  will  find  the  average  capital  comes  to  something 
like  ^^150  per  man  employed.  If  the  works  pay  5  per  cent,  per 
annum,  we  have  5  per  cent,  on  ^iso,  c.  fj,  los.  od.,  as  the 
amount  that  is  paid  in  dividends  for  every  workman  employed. 
Now,  if  you  take  the  pay-bill  of  skilled  workmen,  labourers  and 
apprentices,  you  will  generally  find  it  comes  to  something  like  ^os. 
per  man  per  week.  Taking  fifty  working  weeks  in  the  year,  it 
means  that  the  men  and  boys,  on  an  average,  draw  ^^75  a  year; 
in  other  words,  labour  gets  about  j^io  for  every  ^^i  that  is  paid  in 
dividends  to  capital.  I  do  not  say  that  capital  gets  too  little,  but 
that  that  is  what  it  does  get.  I  believe  I  have  been  reckoned 
among  the  rather  more  fortunate  employers,  and,  taking  over 
twenty-five  years,  I  find  that  the  affairs  in  which  I  am  interested 
have  paid  rather  more  than  j^io  in  wages  for  every  j[^i  that  has 
gone  in  dividends  to  capital. 

It  is  also  often  overlooked  that,  of  the  profits  that  are  made,  by 
no  means  the  whole  is  retained  by  the  employer.  An  employer 
may  be  under  heavy  liabilities  to  bankers  or  other  money-lenders, 
or,  what  is  far  more  serious,  he  may  be  obliged  to  sell  what  he 
makes  for  ready  money,  to  some  middleman,  who  himself  again 
makes  a  much  larger  profit  by  holding  it  or  selling  it  to  some  other 
person. 

The  only  point  I  wish  to  emphasize  is  that,  while  I  hope  we  may 
live  to  see  the  working  classes  a  great  deal  better  off  than  they  are, 
this  cannot  come  by  merely  taking  the  money  out  of  the  pockets 
of  the  employers,  for  if  they  got  the  whole  amount  it  would  not 
do  very  much  to  improve  their  position,  and  then  why  should  any- 
body put  money  into  any  manufacturing  business  at  all? 
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I  would  just  remark  that  even  if  the  Government  took  over  the 
industries,  things  would  not  be  much  better,  for  the  Government 
has  no  money  except  what  it  borrows,  in  the  form  of  loans,  consols, 
or  funds  of  some  sort  from  private  individuals,  and  on  this  it  has 
to  pay  interest,  and  this  interest  would  pretty  nearly  amount  to 
as  much  as  the  profits  that  are,  on  an  average,  obtained  by  the 
private  manufacturer. 

We  have  now  to  take  an  entirely  new  view  of  the  case.  The 
subject  of  my  paper  is  "Industrial  Peace,"  and  I  must  therefore 
speak  about  strikes,  and  to  those  of  you  who  are  not  very  familiar 
with  works,  I  want  to  point  out  exactly  what  a  strike  is,  and  what 
it  is  not.  If  one  man  leaves  his  work  because  he  is  dissatisfied  with 
his  wages  or  other  conditions,  that  is  not  a  strike;  if  all  the  men 
leave  their  work  because  they  are  dissatisfied,  that  is  not  a  strike; 
but  if  they  not  only  leave  but  also  try  to  prevent  other  people 
taking  their  places,  that  is  a  strike.  Similarly,  if  an  employer  dis- 
charges all  his  workmen,  that  is  not  a  lock-out;  but  if  he  tries  to 
hinder  those  men  being  employed  by  other  employers,  that  is  what 
we  do  exactly  mean  by  a  lock-out.  In  other  words,  in  both  a  strike 
and  a  lock-out,  the  aggressor  tries  to  keep  possession  of  something 
which  he  has  really  renounced,  whether  in  one  case  it  be  the 
position  in  the  works,  or,  in  the  other  case,  the  services  of  the  man 
who  has  left.  It  is  very  important  to  bear  this  in  mind. 

One  can  hardly  think  it  would  be  just  or  practicable  to  hinder 
any  man,  or  any  number  of  men,  leaving  their  work,  provided  they 
give  (as,  till  very  recently,  they  nearly  always  did)  due  notice,  and 
do  not  violate  any  agreement  or  understanding;  so  the  essence  of 
the  contention  is  not  in  the  men  leaving,  but  in  their  hindering 
other  men  from  taking  their  places. 

What  hope  have  we  of  the  present  unrest  lessening,  and  of  a 
more  peaceful  era  taking  its  place?  My  own  impression  is  that,  at 
present,  we  are  going  through  a  period  of  great  political  and  in- 
dustrial excitement,  which,  as  far  as  I  can  see,  is  due  to  the  fact 
that  the  public  do  not  d  mand  any  standard  of  knowledge  or 
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experience  from  those  who  usurp  the  position  of  leaders,  and  there- 
fore the  more  cautious  advice  of  their  old  leaders  is  discarded  in 
favour  of  the  more  violent  counsel  of  men  who  have  had  little 
practical  experience  and  who  do  not  look  below  the  surface. 

I  think  it  may  clear  our  way  if,  as  an  illustration  of  most  points 
of  discussion  between  employers  and  workmen,  we  consider  the 
case  of  an  advance  of  wages.  By  what  rule  ought  advances  to  be 
given?  Is  there  any  limit,  from  the  workman's  point  of  view,  as  to 
how  much  he  would  take,  or  does  a  point  come  when  he  would 
refuse  any  further  advance  and  perhaps  insist  on  a  reduction? 

Compare  his  case  with  the  employer's.  As  a  simple  case  we  will 
assume  that  of  the  coalovmer.  Now,  if  all  the  coalowners  agreed  to 
put  up  the  price  of  coal  5^.  per  ton,  would  that  enrich  the  owners, 
and  would  it  be  wise?  A  great  deal  of  coal  is  sold  in  keen  com- 
petition with  other  countries;  when  the  price  of  English  coal  is 
less  than  that  of  other  countries,  it  makes  its  way  further  afield; 
every  rise  of  a  penny  makes  it  draw  back  a  little,  and  a  serious  rise 
in  selling  price  will  oust  it  altogether  from  many  important  coun- 
tries. Of  course,  if  the  English  coalowners  can  sell  all  they  have  to 
sell,  it  is  no  use  pushing  any  further,  so  what  we  may  call  the 
natural  price  is  the  highest  price  at  which  we  can  sell  all  we  have 
to  sell. 

So  with  labour,  which  is  what  the  working  man  has  to  sell.  His 
interest  is  to  keep  wages  at  the  highest  point  he  can,  consistently 
with  men  not  being  paid  off;  but  higher  wages  probably  mean 
higher  costs,  and  if  the  higher  costs  hinder  the  employer  selling  his 
products,  it  is  quite  inevitable  that  men  must  be  thrown  out  of 
work.  And  so  we  come  to  the  self-evident  point  that  what  matters 
to  a  workman  is  not  the  nominal  rate  of  wages,  but  rather  the 
actual  amount  of  his  income.  Personally,  when  I  have  to  consider 
the  question  of  an  advance  or  reduction  of  wages,  I  put  the  problem 
in  this  form.  It  is  to  the  interest  of  the  working  classes  that  we 
should  pay  the  largest  total  amount  in  wages  that  is  possible.  But 
every  increase  in  wages  must,  in  some  degree,  affect  the  selling 
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price  of  the  finished  article  and  so  reduce  the  sale,  and  thereby 
diminish  employment.   If   .  2  j..;  cent,  advance  in  wages  throws 

1  per  cent,  of  the  men  out  of  work,  the  gain  is,  on  the  whole, 
greater  to  the  men  than  the  loss,  but  if  a  i  per  cent,  advance  throws 

2  per  cent,  out  of  work,  it  would  be  more  lojs  than  gain.  To  take 
an  extreme  case,  if  any  manufacturer  doubled  his  rate  of  wages, 
his  costs  would  be  so  much  increased  that  he  could  pi  jbably  sell 
nothing  and  employ  nobody,  and  his  men  would  get  notJiing  and 
lose  everything. 

I  would  remind  you  that  I  have  already  shown  that  nothing  can 
be  got  out  of  the  margin  of  the  average  employer's  profit. 

This  brings  us  very  near  to  the  most  important  point,  which  is, 
that  the  interests  of  the  employer  and  workmen  are  far  more 
identical  than  appears  to  be  commonly  supposed.  Let  us  assume 
that  the  employer  sells  what  is  made  for  a  certain  price;  from  that 
deduct,  first,  the  cost  of  material  which  he  buys,  and,  second,  the 
cost  of  carrying  on  the  works,  such  as  rent,  rates,  coals,  repairs, 
and  charges  of  all  sorts,  which  are  indispensable  in  a  factory.  The 
balance  is  the  fund  out  of  which  come  wages  and  the  employer's 
profit,  which  fund  is,  as  I  have  shown,  generally  divided  in  the  prc^- 
portion  of  wages  (j),  and  profit,  or  interest  on  capital,  j^i .  Now,  the 
obvious  interest  of  both  workmen  and  employer  is  to  make  this 
fund  as  large  as  possible,  and  anything  they  can  gain  by  snntching 
at  each  other's  margin  is  very  small  compared  to  what  they  may 
gain  if  they  pull  together  loyally  to  make  the  total  amount  as  large, 
and  the  work  as  good  and  as  cheap  as  possible.  But,  alas !  we  do 
not  always  agree,  and  then,  if  neither  side  will  give  way,  the  ten- 
sion becomes  extreme  and  ends  in  a  strike. 

Now,  I  must  ask  you  to  compare  a  strike  in  a  factory  with  a 
strike  on  a  railway.  Suppose  we  consider  a  strike  of  a  number  of 
works  in  some  large  trade.  The  men  believe  that  some  benefit  is 
withheld  from  them  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled;  they  stop 
work,  and  would  strongly  object  to  anyone  taking  their  places. 
The  employers,  probably  thinking  that  it  -.vould  be  impossible  to 
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get  new  bodies  of  really  efficient  men  to  talcj  the  places  of  those 
on  strike,  especially  as  the  new  men  would  have  no  inducement  to 
mix  themselves  up  with  someone  else's  quarrel,  usually  just  remain 
quiet,  and  it  becomes  a  question  of  which  can  hold  out  longest. 
The  loss  to  both  sides  is  very  great,  but  generally  there  is  no  dis- 
order, little  excitement,  and  the  questions  of  picketing,  etc.,  do  not 
generally  arise.  The  men  get  help  from  their  unions,  and  perhaps 
from  subscriptions,  but  as  all  this  money  has  been  subscribed  by 
working  men  and  will  probably  have  to  be  replaced,  or  in  some 
foim  repaid,  we  may  say  that  the  cost  to  the  men  is  really  just 
about  equal  to  the  amount  of  wages  they  would  have  received  had 
they  been  at  work.  So,  if  mechanics  are  earning  35^.  a  week  and 
are  on  strike  for  an  advance  of  a  shilling  a  week  extra,  it  will,  if 
they  win,  take  thirty-five  weeks  of  the  advance  to  make  up  for 
each  week  that  the  strike  lasts.  The  employer's  losses,  though 
much  less  of  course  than  the  men's,  are  also  very  great.  But  the 
object  of  the  two  sides  is,  presumably,  to  hurt  each  other,  and  we 
may  nearly  always  congratulate  them  on  their  dismal  success; 
and,  as  in  the  case  of  a  boxing  match,  we  will  hope  that  each  of 
the  combatants  considers  that  the  punishment  he  has  received  is 
compensated  by  what  he  has  inflicted  on  his  opponent. 

The  case  of  a  railway  is  very  different.  When  the  men  on  a  rail- 
way strike,  the  amount  of  loss  they  inflict  on  the  directors  and 
shareholders  is  comparatively  small,  but  they  inflict  an  enormous 
and  appalling  amount  of  suffering,  loss  and  misery  on  the  general 
public.  As  Mr.  Churchill  recently  pointed  out,  the  rich  suflter  very 
little,  but  on  the  poor  the  blow  falls  with  terrible  force.  Numbers 
of  poor  people  are  left  homeless  and  penniless  at  all  sorts  of  places, 
possibly  at  the  end  of  an  excursion  with  children;  shop  girls  are 
unable  to  go  home  at  the  end  of  their  day's  work;  mothers  are  un- 
able to  get  food  for  their  children,  and  there  is  other  suffering  of  the 
severest  description.  Here  the  loss  falls  almost  entirely  on  the  poor 
and  the  innocent,  and  the  whole  position  is  incredibly  more  painful. 
This  has  further  results.  The  railway  authorities  feel  that  the  state 
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of  things  is  too  bad  to  be  tolerated,  so  they  use  every  means  to 
induce  other  labour  to  take  the  place  of  the  strikers.  If  this  is  too 
much  opposed,  the  police  have  to  intervene,  then  the  soldiers. 
Incidentally,  we  here  see  picketing,  intimidation,  and  rioting  in 
their  ugliest  forms;  and  when  public  opinion  has  time  to  assert 
itself  I  hope  the  verdict  will  be  that  pubUc  services,  like  railways, 
tramways,  gas  and  water  works,  should  not  be  allowed  to  be 
suspended  on  any  consideration  whatever.  The  largest  gains  the 
strikers  hope  to  secure  are  as  a  drop  in  a  bucket  compared  to  the 
misery  they  cause  to  the  poorest,  weakest,  and  most  inoffensive 
members  of  the  community. 

To  be  brief,  I  would  say  that  as  the  public  have  given  the  rail- 
ways valuable  privileges  and  monopolies,  which  equally  benefit 
shareholders  and  workmen,  so  both  one  and  the  other  should  be 
prohibited,  under  the  severest  penalties,  from  causing  the  service 
to  be  interfered  with.  Special  privileges  ought  to  carry  corre- 
sponding liabilities. 

Observe,  I  advocate  Government  interference  in  the  case  of  rail- 
way strikes,  because  I  think  the  protection  of  the  weak  and  helpless 
is  exactly  what  Government  is  for;  but  of  course  this  applies  far 
less  to  mani.facturing  strikes.  And  how  do  I  hope  for  industrial 
peace  as  regards  these?  Not,  I  think,  so  much  in  legislation  or 
Government  action  as  in  mutual  good-will  and  a  better  under- 
standing. 

Still  keeping  to  the  engineering  trade,  I  have  good  opportu'iities 
of  seeing  and  knowing  what  goes  on  all  over  England  and  Scotland, 
and  I  beheve  I  am  right  in  saying  that,  in  spite  of  the  stormy 
times  in  which  we  live,  there  is  a  real  amount  of  good  feeling  both 
among  the  leaders  of  the  trade,  as  a  whole,  and  also  in  a  very  large 
number  of  individual  works.  Personally,  notwithstanding  strikes, 
I  have  always  experienced  the  greatest  courtesy  and  friendliness 
from  my  men,  and  I  think  very  few  on  either  side  feel  much  bitter- 
ness or  ill-will  after  a  strike  is  over,  but  it  is  the  conventional  way 
of  dealing  with  a  disagreement,  so  we  do  as  we  have  always  done. 
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I  feel  bound  to  state  that,  having  studied  the  matter  very  closely 
and  carefully,  I  cannot  see  that  strikes,  on  the  whole,  have  done 
anything  to  benefit  the  working  classes,  or  to  improve  their 
condition.  You  may  point  to  an  occasional  victory,  but  how 
often  does  anyone  refer  to  the  failures.?  and,  where  an  object  is 
gained,  the  cost  at  which  it  is  gained  is  rarely  calculated. 

I  do  not  think  public  opinion  is  ripe  to  consider  this  question 
thoroughly,  but  I  will  suggest  a  few  points  which  you  may  think 
out  at  your  leisure. 

There  is  an  element  of  the  unreal  about  a  strike.  We  know  that 
all  the  men  expect  to  come  back  to  their  old  places,  and  the  em- 
ployers expect  them.  If,  instead  of  a  whole  shop  going  out  on 
strike,  lo  or  20  per  cent,  really  left  and  took  emplo)'ment  else- 
wheie,  it  would  do  far  more  to  alarm  an  employer  and  make  him 
realize  either  that  his  wages  were  too  low  or  that  his  employment 
was  in  some  other  way  unsatisfactory,  and  he  would  see  that  if  he 
did  not  want  to  lose  his  men  he  must  act  liberally.  This  is  what 
happens  with  draughtsmen,  domestic  servants,  and  many  others. 

Then  there  are  powerful  employers'  federations  which,  but  for 
strikes,  would  not  exist,  and  competition  between  employers  to 
secure  labour,  which  ought  to  be  one  of  the  workmen's  most  profit- 
able assets,  is  almost  non-existent;  but  probably  much  the  worst 
evil  is  the  amount  of  trade  a  strike  drives  away,  or,  still  worse, 
annihilates. 

Employers  actually  suffer  much  less  than  formerly,  but  that 
in.'Wes  costly  precautions. 

lu  short,  is  a  state  of  war  ideally  the  most  prosperous  condition 
for  human  well-being  and  happiness?  for  that  is  simply  what  it 
amounts  to.  No,  there  are  plenty  of  employers  and  employed  who 
go  on  year  after  year  with  no  quarrelling,  and  if  we  could  only  get 
a  fair  start,  and  a  little  mutual  forbearance,  things  might  go  on 
peaceably.  I  believe  what  we  want  is  not  legislation  but  sympathy. 

If  they  say  thai  we  employers  are  paid  out  of  the  labour  of  our 
workmen,  well,  so  arc  the  trades  union  leaders  and  the  labour 
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members.  We  prosper  on  our  men's  prosperity,  they  might  almost 
be  said  to  live  by  their  adversity;  or,  to  put  it  more  kindly,  their 
business  is  to  rectify  the  misfortunes  of  the  workmen,  and  our 
business  is  to  prevent  these  misfortunes. 

These  are  times  of  violent  forces  and  violent  reactions.  Let  me 
close  by  comparing  strikes  with  other  forms  of  private  warfare. 
Duelling  was  an  institution  in  the  forties,  and  dead  in  the  fifties; 
boxing  died  more  slowly,  but  as  certainly;  and  possibly  our  grand- 
children may  feel  ashamed  to  think  that  we,  their  ancestors,  were 
mixed  up  with  such  strange  and  unsatisfactory  methods  of  settling 
our  differences. 


XXV 

The  Duties  of  Employer  and 
Employed 

[A  Paper  read  at  the  Church  Congress  at  Middlesbrouch, 
Oct.  191 2] 

THERE  is,  unquestionably,  a  great  deal  of  sympathy  in  the 
Church  with  the  present  restless  feeling  which  exists  in  the 
Ci  ,1.  r  -first,  as  to  the  distribution  of  wealth  between  rich  and 
pooi  i .     1,  secondly,  as  to  the  relations  of  employers  and  workmen. 

As  regards  the  great  contrast  of  wealth  and  poverty,  everybody 
would  be  glad  to  see  these  differences  much  less  than  they  are;  but 
it  is  apparently  not  so  easy  to  alter,  or  even  alleviate,  this  state  of 
things,  for  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  that  recent  legislation  has  made 
things  worse  and  not  better. 

There  seems  to  be  a  general  and  earnest  wish  to  do  something 
definite  towards  the  greater  equalization  of  wealth,  but  this  feeling 
often  hastily  takes  the  form  of  a  complaint  that  workmen  ought  to 
get  a  much  larger  share,  and  employers  a  much  smaller  share,  of 
that  which  is  produced  by  manufacturing.  This,  however,  impHes 
that  the  employer  class  is  identical  with  the  wealthy  class,  which 
is  a  very  inaccurate  view  indeed. 

Some  go  still  further,  and  say  that  the  employer  ought  to  be 
abolished  altogether,  and  that  other  arrangements  could  be  made 
which  would  be  far  more  beneficial  not  only  to  the  working  classes, 
but  to  the  public  generally.  But  no  practicable  alternative  policy 
has  been  proposed. 

Speaking  generally,  all  proposals  fall  under  two  heads — govern- 
ment ownership  of  the  means  of  production,  and  co-operation. 
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As  regards  government  ownership,  if  the  Govemment  took  over 
either  manufactories,  railways,  mines,  or  anything  else,  it  would 
have  to  borrow  its  capital  and  pay  interest  on  it,  and  also  pay 
appropriate  salaries  to  its  managing  staflF.  The  salaries  would  be 
quite  as  high  as  they  are  at  present,  and  the  interest  on  borrowed 
capital  would  be,  at  the  very  least,  as  much  as  the  average  amount 
now  made  in  the  form  of  profits  by  private  owners;  and  as  all 
experience  shows  that  the  Government  c<;nnot  usually  work  as 
cheaply  as  private  owners,  there  would  be  no  margin  for  higher 
wages,  but  quite  the  reverse. 

Co-operation,  speaking  generally,  seems  to  be  very  unpopular 
among  the  workmen.  Any  number  of  employers  are  willing  to 
adopt  it,  but  workmen  never  seem  to  care  to  accept  it,  and  I  think 
they  are  quite  right  from  their  own  point  of  view.  As  things  are  at 
present,  no  share  of  profits  that  they  could  get  would  be  worth  any 
material  alteration  in  their  position,  unless  we  could  put  the  ques- 
tion on  a  much  broader  footing,  as  to  which  I  will  say  more  hereafter. 

Of  course,  each  of  these  subjects  would  be  worthy  of  a  paper  to 
itself,  but  I  will  simply  say  further,  as  regards  government  ovraer- 
ship,  that  there  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why  it  should  not  be  tried 
at  once.  By  all  means  let  the  Government  try  their  hands  at  it. 
If  they  succeed,  well  and  good;  if  not,  let  them  leave  it  alone  for 
the  future. 

As  regards  co-operation,  the  immediate  results  are  extremely 
discouraging,  because,  even  in  a  prosperous  manufacturing  busi- 
ness, the  amount  of  money  divided  in  profits  is  so  small  compared 
to  the  large  amount  paid  in  wages,  that  no  percentage  that  could 
be  reasonably  taken  off  the  profits  would  be  a  strong  inducement, 
when  it  was  turned  into  a  percentage  on  the  much  larger  amount 
of  the  wages.  In  engineering  and  shipbuilding,  for  example,  if  the 
shareholders  can  divide  as  profits  one-tenth  part  of  what  they  pay 
in  wages,  they  are  doing  above  the  average,  in  these  cases  the 
amount  of  capital  being  about  £150,  or  two  years'  wages  per  work- 
man employed. 
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But  if  the  workmen  were  shareholders,  and  took  a  keen  interest 
in  the  success  of  the  business,  trying  to  understand  it  and  to 
further  its  interests  by  every  means  in  their  power,  they,  being 
owners,  might  be  given  a  far  greater  insight  into  the  business  than 
they  have  at  present;  and  among  those  men  there  must  be  several 
who,  if  they  had  the  training,  would  develop  into  first-rate  scientific 
men,  managers,  and  even  financiers;  and  it  would  be  an  enormous 
gain  to  have  the  brain-power  of  all  the  workmen  steadily  trained 
in  the  direction  of  helping  the  business  forward. 

We  will  next  consider  what  the  employer  class,  as  it  stands, 
really  is.  It  distinctly  is  not  a  limited  number  of  rich  men  simply 
making  large  fortunes  by  the  employment  of  workmen,  for  the 
number  of  large  or  rich  employers  is  comparatively  very  small 
indeed.  The  whole  number  of  workers  in  the  country  is  variously 
estimated  at  from  ten  to  fifteen  millions,  according  to  what  is  in- 
cluded, but  probably  not  more  than  one  quarter  of  those,  at  the 
outside,  are  employed  in  what  may  be  considered  large  works. 
The  number  of  employers  is  enormous.  In  agriculture  alone  there 
must  be  well  over  half  a  million.  In  every  village  there  are  some 
small  employers;  more  and  more  in  every  town  according  to  its 
size;  and  in  London  alone  the  small  employers  could  probablv  be 
reckoned  by  hundreds  of  thousands.  Of  course  you  may  say  that 
this  does  not  interest  you;  that  you  only  wish  to  consider  the  rich 
employer.  But  Pariiament,  within  the  last  few  years,  in  such  Acts 
as  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act,  the  Insurance  Act,  etc.,  has 
deliberately  included  all  employers,  small  as  well  as  large,  and 
thrown  upon  them  the  burdens  which,  while  quite  reasonable  in 
the  case  of  large  works  and  rich  men,  are  very  heavy  indeed  upon 
the  small  employer,  who  perhaps  only  has  a  limited  amount  of 
capital  which  is  the  hard-earned  savings  out  of  a  life's  wages.  The 
harm  was  first  done  when  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Act  was 
applied  to  agriculture  in  igoo;  and  when  the  present  Government 
revised  the  Workmen's  Compensation  Acts,  they  deliberately,  in- 
stead of  confining  the  Act  to  well-to-do  employers,  extended  it  so 
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as  to  include  every  employer  of  every  kind,  even  the  lodging-house 
keeper  with  one  domestic  servant,  and  many  others  who  are  quite 
unable  to  face  the  risks.  This  was  done  in  defiance  of  the  advice  of 
their  own  Home  Office. 

I  hope  I  have  said  enough  to  show  that  the  idea  of  getting  rid  of 
the  small  employer,  which  is  so  often  advocated  by  a  certain  school 
of  modem  politicians,  is  quite  mistaken.  Even  if  the  Government 
could  take  over  our  large  cotton  mills,  engine  works,  and  blast 
furnaces,  they  could  not  take  over  the  village  blacksmith,  the  local 
builder,  and  the  small  market  gardener,  let  alone  the  question  of 
domestic  servants,  and  I  must  candidly  say  that  I  think  the  fairly 
prosperous  small  employer  is  a  very  useful  man. 

I  have  given  you  an  idea  as  to  the  average  profits  of  the  em- 
ployer. A  little  study  of  the  Stock  Exchange  Year  Book  and  the 
daily  papers  will  prove  vhat  I  say.  A  very  few  employers  make 
really  large  fortunes  by  manufacturing,  but  those  who  do  generally 
own  either  valuable  patents  or  monopolies. 

I  am  aware  that  Mr.  Chiozza  Money  {Riches  and  Poverty,  1910, 
p.  95,  etc.)  makes  the  ratio  of  profits  to  wages  very  much  higher, 
but  I  cannot  see  where  he  gets  his  evidence.  I  have  investigated 
the  figures  for  many  years  over  a  very  wide  area,  and  I  am  satisfied 
that  to  put  the  average  profits  of  engine  works  and  the  like  at 
5  per  cent,  is  really  putting  it  rather  too  high.  Five  per  cent,  on 
the  capital  in  such  works  is  on  an  avcnpe  about  10  per  cent,  on  the 
wages. 

The  most  obvious  apparent  t  r  i  is  in  the  coal  trade,  but 
this  is  because  opening  a  coUiery  -  i.ery.  When  a  new  colliery 
is  opened  out,  the  value  of  the  corn  iS  very  much  guesswork.  If  the 
seam  turns  out  much  thicker  or  better  than  was  expected,  the 
owner  makes  a  fortune;  if  it  turns  out  much  worse,  very  likely  he  is 
ruined. 

But  now,  as  to  a  remedy.  Nothing  in  the  world  would  add  so 
much  to  the  greater  profit  of  British  manufacturing,  mining,  and 
employment  generally,  and  do  so  much  to  improve  the  position 
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and  incomes  of  the  working  classes,  as  a  cordial  and  friendly  under- 
standing between  employers  and  their  workmen.  I  know  that  ill- 
informed  people  habitually  talk  as  if  employers  and  workmen  were 
natural  enemies.  But  why?  Is  it  because  we  employers  live  out  of 
the  workmen's  earnings?  So  do  the  labour  members  and  the 
trades  union  leaders,  and  we  employers  can  only  get  the  full  value 
out  of  our  men  when  they  are  happy  and  contented. 

It  is  very  difficult  to  carry  on  the  complicated  and  delicate 
arrangements  of  a  large  business  under  the  present  conditions  of 
unrest,  which  make  the  public  more  than  ever  unwilling  to  invest 
capital  in  manufacturing,  to  the  great  loss  of  the  working  classes. 
It  makes  customers  unwilling  to  order,  and  the  manufacturer  can- 
not give  proper  attention  either  to  getting  orders  or  to  turning  out 
first-claso  work,  if  he  is  liable  at  any  moment  to  have  all  his  arrange- 
ments paralyzed  by  a  labour  dispute,  or  by  reckless  legislation. 

The  first  step  .towards  improving  the  incomes  of  the  working 
classes  is  to  make  the  amount  to  be  divided  between  them  and  the 
•employers  as  large  as  possible.  To  this  end,  it  is  absolutely  self- 
evident  that  nothing  is  more  injurious  to  the  interests  of  the  work- 
ing classes  than  to  worry,  frighten  or  interrupt  the  only  man  who 
finds  the  capital,  organizes  the  industry,  and  gets  the  orders — the 
only  man  in  fact  who  can  give  employment. 

I  do  not  for  a  moment  say  that  the  employers  are  free  from 
blame  in  the  present  unrest.  They  must  take  their  share  of  blame, 
but  the  object  is  not  to  apportion  blame  but  to  bring  about  a 
better  state  of  things.  There  are  to-day  literally  millions  of  working 
men  and  women  working  cordially  with  those  who  employ  them, 
very  much  to  the  profit  of  both. 

I  must  again  emphasize  the  distinction  between  the  employer 
class,  taken  as  a  whole,  and  the  wealthy  class.  Of  course  they  over- 
lap, but  not  to  a  very  great  extent. 

Let  us  now  consider  the  effect  of  bringing  a  strong  pressure  to 
bear  on  a  body  of  employers.  At  first  they  all  suflFer,  but  not 
equally;  gradually  some,  and  then  more  and  more,  are  crushed  out 
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of  existence.  Now  see  how  this  works.  Those  that  are  poorest  will 
be  ruined;  all  their  workmen  will  be  thrown  out  of  work,  and  ..ill 
have  to  seek  employment  at  the  gates  of  the  employers  who  sur- 
vive. The  customers  of  those  who  are  gone  must  also  seek  to  get 
their  orders  executed  from  these  same  survivors.  So,  while  the 
poor  employer  is  ruined,  the  rich  employer  gets  more  and  there- 
fore cheaper  labour,  and  more  orders,  and  therefore  higher  prices. 

Nothing  enables  a  man  to  face  the  unexpected,  or  to  survive  long 
periods  of  trouble,  like  a  long  purse.  The  poor  man  is  ruined;  the 
rich  man  waits  patiently  and  then  emerges  to  face  reduced  com- 
petition. Drastic  changes  in  the  law,  unexp'^cted  strikes,  and  all 
other  sudden  and  violent  measures,  have  this  effect ;  and  whatever 
may  be  the  intention  of  the  ardent  reformer,  the  practical  effect  of 
his  action  generally  is  to  make  rich  men  richer  and  poor  men 
poorer. 

If  it  was  gone  about  in  the  right  way,  I  believe  that  very  great 
improvements  might  be  expected  in  the  condition  of  the  working 
classes,  unemployment  might  be  minimized,  and  even  the  excessive 
accumulation  of  wealth  might  be  checked.  But  Parliament,  the 
Labour  party,  and  the  newer  leaders  of  the  men  will  have  to  change 
their  policy  entirely.  Above  all,  the  small  employer  ought  to  be 
encouraged;  he  simply  is  a  workman  who  is  himself  securing  the 
profits  which  would  otherwise  go  to  the  larger  employer — and 
rightly,  because  he  is  doing  the  work  and  taking  the  risk. 

But  now,  as  regards  the  duty  of  the  Church  in  this  matter.  Let 
her  mere  and  more  teach  employers  and  workmen  to  sympathize 
with  each  other's  difficulties  and  to  smooth  each  other's  path.  Can 
any  good  be  done  by  stirring  up  bitterness,  by  misrepresentation 
and  exaggeration  ?  If  the  employer  says  that  trade  is  in  danger,  is 
it  wise  for  any  man  to  ignore  his  warnings  when  he  is  the  only  man 
who  is  on  the  look-out?  The  co-operator  and  small  employer  will 
take  pains  to  see  for  themselves;  the  ordinary  workman  should  be 
encouraged  to  do  the  same. 

To  conclude,  I  agree  that  the  wealth  of  the  country  has  increased 
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very  much  in  recent  years,  and  yet  the  working  classes  are  worse 
off.  But  this  I  hold  to  be  simply  due  to  the  lamentable  policy 
which  has  been  pursued  in  their  supposed  interests.  No  policy 
could  be  easily  devised  more  calculated  permanently  to  increase 
the  cost  of  living  than  the  gigantic  strikes  which  have  done  so 
much  to  paralyze  our  whole  social  machinery.  Would  any  man 
take  the  risk  of  supplying  food  or  other  perishable  goods  to 
London,  without  a  far  greater  margin  than  he  would  have  thought 
sufficient  ten  years  ago?  It  is  important  to  observe  that  both 
Mr,  Snowden  and  Mr.  Barnes  have  recently  spoken  against  the 
general  strike  policy,  and  most  of  the  older  trades  union  leaders 
notoriously  dislike  it.  What  we  want  is  to  see  two  employers  run- 
ning after  every  workman.  Increase  the  total  production  of  wealth, 
and  the  greater  part  must  go  to  the  workmen,  the  demand  for 
labour  must  increase,  wages  must  rise,  and  the  price  of  living  must 
fall. 

I  have  already  alluded  to  the  millions  of  men  and  women  who 
are  working  steadily  and  happily  and  are  on  friendly  terms  with 
their  employers.  I  have  had  responsible  charge  of  workmen  for 
more  than  fifty  years,  and,  notwithstanding  occasional  differences, 
my  relations  with  them  are  among  the  happiest  memories  of  a 
long  life. 
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The  Church  and  Labour 
Questions 

[Letter  to  the  Editor  of  'The  Guardian,'  April  28th,  191 3] 

THERE  is  often  a  great  deal  said  and  written  as  to  what  line 
the  Church  ought  to  take  about  social  and  labour  questions, 
and  I  think  we  often  overlook  the  work  that  the  Church  has  done 
in  the  past,  which  has,  I  believe,  been  of  the  greatest  possible 
benefit  to  the  country. 

As  for  my  own  experience,  I  was  brought  up  on  strict  Church 
lines,  and  what  the  Church  did  for  me  as  a  boy,  she  has  continued 
to  remind  me  of  ever  since. 

What  I  wish  to  lay  before  you  is  that  the  work  of  the  Church 
is  to  teach  us  really  Christian  principles  by  which  all  our  actions 
may  be  guided,  and  that  she  can  only  do  harm  by  taking  sides  on 
special  questio.»s.  As  an  illustration,  I  will  speak  of  wages.  It  is 
very  easy  to  say  that  men  ought  to  have  a  living  wage,  but  the 
question  is  how  to  get  it.  There  are  still  numbers  of  workpeople 
who  fix  their  own  rates  of  remuneration,  and  experience  shows 
that  they  are  no  better  off  than  the  rest.  Increasing  the  wage 
merely  means  increasing  the  selling  price  of  the  article  made,  and 
then  probably  much  fewer  are  sold. 

If,  for  example,  the  wages  of  watchmakers  were  materially  in- 
creased, the  number  of  people  who  bought  watches  would  be  very 
much  diminished,  and  many  men  would  be  thrown  out  of  work  and 
starved.  This  is  not  in  the  least  an  argument  against  all  increases 
of  wages ;  our — the  employers' — tendency  is  steadily  to  raise  wages 
higher  and  higher,  but  it  must  be  done  with  care  and  knowledge. 
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and  with  a  full  view  of  the  circumstances.  From  about  1870  to 
1900  wages  increased  from  25  to  50  per  cent.,  and  the  cost  of  living 
was  materially  reduced.  During  the  last  ten  years  things  have  not 
gone  nearly  so  well  for  the  workpeople. 

Some  people  say  that  the  employers  ought  to  give  a  much  larger 
share  of  their  profits  to  the  workpeople,  but,  taking  average  manu- 
facturing profits,  if  the  whole  were  given  to  the  workpeople  it 
would  not  do  very  much  to  improve  their  position.  An  enormous 
majority  of  workmen  are  employed  by  really  poor  employers,  and 
at  any  given  time  a  great  number  of  employers  are  working  for 
very  small  profits,  or  none  at  all.  The  wealthy  class  is  one  thing; 
the  employer  class  is  a  wholly  different  one.  Of  course  a  few  very 
rich  men  are  employers,  but  they  are  in  a  small  minority. 

I  am  only  a  layman,  and  I  simply  regard  the  teaching  of  thp 
Church  from  the  impressions  it  left  on  my  mind.  I  understood 
that  the  work  of  the  Church,  as  voiced  by  the  clergy,  was  to  instil 
into  our  minds  certain  principles  which  each  of  us  were  to  apply  to 
our  own  work  and  duties  in  that  state  of  life  to  which  it  should 
please  God  to  call  us,  these  principles  being  that  we  ought  to  love 
God  and  His  law  above  everything  and  our  neighbours  as  ourselves, 
and  in  everything  endeavour  to  follow  the  blessed  steps  of  our 
Lord's  most  holy  life.  This  is  of  course  more  fully  set  out  in  the 
Church  Catechism,  which  we  learn  not  only  to  qualify  us  for  Con- 
firmation, but  as  a  hand-book  to  help  us  in  all  our  subsequent  life; 
and  I  believe  the  value  of  the  Catechism  to  the  whole  standard  of 
right  and  wrong  in  England  has  been  something  marvellous. 

My  contemporaries,  as  they  grew  up,  went  into  the  Army,  the 
Navy,  the  Law,  to  the  land,  business,  and  other  things,  and  it  fell 
to  my  lot  to  become  a  manufacturing  engineer,  and  I  would  try  to 
show  how  the  teaching  of  the  Church  appeared  to  me  to  apply  to 
my  new  life.  It  taught  me,  for  instance,  that  I  ought  to  treat 
customers  and  workmen  as  I  would  like  to  be  treated  myself,  not 
only  with  strict  justice  but  with  love  and  loyalty:  that  I  ought 
to  be  disposed  to  give  everyone  credit  for  truth,  honesty  and 
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good  motives,  till  he  is  shown  to  be  unworthy  of  confidence:  that 
sound  business  emphatically  does  not  consist  in  getting  rich  at 
other  people's  expense  (that  is  gambling),  but  that  in  each  trans- 
action everybody  engaged  in  it  ought  to  benefit— purchaser,  manu- 
facturer and  workmen:  that  we  decidedly  ought  not  to  be  ec^er  to 
accumulate  great  wealth,  but  should  remember  that  every  increase 
in  our  income  is  a  trust  from  God  of  which  we  must  hereafter 
render  account,  and  further,  that  much  wealth  adds  neither  to  our 
usefulness  nor  to  our  happiness.  This  particular  view  was,  I  think, 
especially  impressed  in  those  days  by  the  teachers  of  the  Church 
of  England. 

I  might  enlarge  further,  but  the  above  may  be  taken  as  examples. 

To  conclude,  I  believe  that  employers,  as  a  class,  are  desirous  to 
do  their  duty  by  their  workmen.  By  all  means  keep  before  us  our 
responsibilities,  but  no  direct  good  can  come  from  blaming  us  for 
not  doing  the  impossible. 

On  one  point  I  fear  the  teaching  of  the  Church  is  not  so  good  as 
it  used  to  be.  I  think  both  the  clergy  and  laity  of  sixty  years  ago 
not  only  taught,  but  convinced  us,  that  we  might  easily  place  far 
too  high  a  value  on  money  as  a  source  of  happiness  or  of  power,  and 
I  think  the  average  public-school  boy  of  those  days  did  not  grow  up 
at  all  especially  eager  for  wealth.  I  wish  our  Bishops  and  clergy 
would  consider  this  point  very  seriously. 
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TT  has  been  suggested  that  I  should  write  a  paper  setting  forth 
1  the  interests  and  point  of  view  of  the  employers,  but  I  would 
rather  investigate  the  use  and  position  of  the  employer  from  the 
point  of  view  of  the  workmen's  welfare;  for  unless  the  present 
system  is  the  best  in  the  general  interests  of  society  it  had  better 
be  altered,  and  unless  we  employers  are  indispensable  to  the  well- 
being  of  the  working  classes,  we  had  better  be  abolished  altogether. 
In  a  leaflet  published  by  your  Society,  No.  64,  III,  paragraph  4,' 
you  say  that  "the  most  that  labour  can  obtain  in  any  industry  is 
the  total  product  minus  the  minimum  which  is  necessary  to  induce 
landlords,  capitalists  and  employers  to  take  part  in  the  industry 
or  to  find  the  means  of  production."  Now  it  seems  to  me  that  this 
point  has  been  reached  and  passed,  and  that  so  far  from  em- 
ployers, on  an  average,  getting  too  large  a  share  of  the  profits, 
numbers  of  them  get  so  small  a  share  that,  as  a  class,  they  are 
diminishing,  and  a  certain  reluctance  is  felt  in  starting  new  indus- 
tries— hence  too  much  unemployment. 

If  any  of  us  want  to  sell  anything,  we  wish  to  find  as  large  a 
number  of  customers  as  possible,  and  for  those  to  be  as  wealthy  as 
possible.  For  the  number  of  our  customers  to  be  diminished,  or 
for  them  to  get  very  much  poorer,  would  be  for  us  the  road  to 
ruin. 

Now,  the  only  thing  a  working  man  has  to  live  by  is  the  sale  of 
his  labour,  and  the  only  man  to  buy  that  is  the  employer.  The 
working  classes  dislike  coK)peration,  though  nearly  every  employer 
would  be  content  to  adopt  it  with  very  slight  encouragement. 
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Neither  the  labour  party  nor  any  other  party  is  seriously  in 
earnest  about  any  extensive  form  of  State  employment,  as  you 
can  find  from  conversing  with  them,  nnd  in  any  cise  it  would  be  a 
very  slow  process  to  introduce  such  a  reform  without  a  tremendous 
dislocation  of  industry  and  widespread  distress. 

There  are  many  industries  that  may  be  carried  on  tolerably  well 
by  either  the  State  or  private  enterprise,  such  as  supplying  gas, 
water,  and  electricity.  In  poor  countries,  railways  must  be  made 
by  the  State,  or  not  at  all.  So  far,  governments  have  done  very 
little  towards  manufacturing  for  the  general  market,  and  most 
people  who  study  the  question  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it 
would  pay  very  badly.  But  I  am  not  aware  that  employers,  as  a 
class,  have  ever  opposed  the  movement  very  much. 

Co-operarion  is  a  subject  on  which  a  great  deal  has  been  written, 
but  the  present  position  is  apparently  as  stated  above.  At  any 
rate,  in  large  works,  the  men  do  not  like  it,  and  personally  I  quite 
see  that  where  the  amount  of  capital  per  man  employed  is  small, 
they  are  very  likely  right. 

I  think  most  employers  Lni.-ve  that  the  best  movements  in  the 
interests  of  the  workmen  are  those  that  are  based  on  the  workman 
becoming  a  real  shareholder,  owner,  or  capitalist,  and  at  last,  if 
possible,  the  sole  owner.  So  far  from  this  being  imaginary,  the 
greater  number  of  employers  have  come  from  the  working  classes, 
and,  furthermore,  probably  most  of  the  wages-paid  men  in  the 
kingdom  are  employed  either  by  ex-workmen  or  by  men  whose 
social  and  financial  position  is  not  above  that  of  the  farmer  or 
small  shopkeeper. 

But  the  present  labour  leaders  appear  to  take  a  very  hostile 
view  of  the  position  of  the  small  employer,  and  I  have  constantly 
been  told  by  them  that  they  wish  he  could  be  abolished.  Now, 
as  I  have  already  said,  of  the  wage-earning  population  probably  at 
least  three-fourths  are  employed  by  what  can  only  be  ca'led  voot 
men.  The  large  employers  probably  do  not  employ  more  than  the 
other  quarter,  and  the  crushing  out  of  these  small  employers  would 
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throw  an  enormous  number  of  men  out  of  work.  Besides,  the  small 
employer  not  only  employs  labour,  but  he  is  a  centre  of  education 
to  all  his  working<h  s  relations  and  neighbours,  not  only  teaching 
them  how  to  rise  in  the  world,  but  teaching  them  how  to  understand 
the  employers'  business  so  that  they  can  protect  their  own  interests 
much  more  easily. 

1  believe  the  real  fallacy  lies  in  the  confusion  of  the  wealthy 
class  with  the  employers  of  labour.  There  are  a  few  wealthy  em- 
ployers of  labour,  some  millionaires,  but  they  form  a  very  smaU 
fraction  of  the  whole,  and  the  bulk  of  the  large  fortunes  of  this 
country  are  not  made  by  direct  employment  of  labour. 

In  justice  to  my  brother  employers,  I  must  also  say  that  I  can- 
not think  it  fair  to  assume,  as  people  do,  that  employers  are  either 
the  enemies  of  the  working  classes  or  that  they  are  hard  in  taking 
advantage  of  them.  I  beUeve  the  employers,  as  a  class,  are  at 
least  as  unselfish,  and  quite  as  anxious  to  improve  the  conditions 
of  those  they  employ,  as  either  the  trades  union  leaders,  Members 
of  Parliament,  or  even  the  clergy. 

Now,  whether  capital  is  defined  as  "Accumulated  Labour  "  as 
"Wealth  appUed  to  Production,"  as  "Labour-saving  Appliances," 
or  anythmg  else  of  the  sort,  it  is  evident  that  capital— the  thing 
(apart  from  the  ownership)— is  as  necessary  to  the  working  classes 
as  the  air  they  breathe  or  as  the  food  they  eat.  Without  it  there 
would  be  no  employment,  for  without  it  a  workman  can  practically 
produce  nothing.  He  wants  appliances  and  material,  and  he  wants 
to  be  fed  and  supported  rill  the  produce  of  his  labour  can  be  sold 
and  paid  for.   The  more  capital  there  is  the  more  demand  there 
will  be  for  labour,  for  the  most  wicked  and  selfish  millionaire  can- 
not get  any  return  on  his  money  except  by  employing  labour,  and 
even  if  he  lends  it  as  a  usurer,  it  is  only  in  order  that  the  borrower 
may  use  it  for  productive  purposes.   So  that  workmen  not  only 
ought  to  encourage  the  growth  and  accumulation  of  capital  by 
every  means  in  their  power,  but  tiiey  ought  also  to  remember  riiat 
the  larger  and  safer  the  profits  are  in  any  business,  the  more  capital 
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will  flow  into  that  business,  and  the  more  den  ,nd  there  will  be  for 
labour. 

There  are  two  qualifications  merjtioned—larj?e  ;ind  s.,te.  Nou 
if  the  profits  can  b  made  safer  the  capitaUsts  will  be  sari^tied  with 
less,  and  the  difJeicme  will  probably  find  its  wav  into  ihe  pockets 
ofthevvorkn  .:.  On  theo-kcr  h.md.if  capital  is  frightene,!  aid  tii  • 
owners  of  it  are  ner\'ous,  ■■  .apital  can  only  b<  nduceti  com. 
forward  by  tl  e  hope  of  larger  profits,  which  wil:  prob;ii,;  -nean 
slightly  lowr  .vag-s.  Frightening  ti  -  capit.Jist  ma>  be  gre.,  fun 
for  the  working  classes,  but  it  is  a  rribly  expen.-^  e  amu...  neni 
for  them.  It  aoes  mjt  mu  h  affect  the  ■-  .id  ma:;ulact  er  or  ma  ag- 
ing directo:-  whom  they  see  every  day;  past  exprrierr  .^  has  taugiu 
him  where  lu  look  for  safety  and  for  d.ifiger;  bur  in  t  ese  c  >f 
large  works  ...  ^reat  part  of  the  capital  h.  to  b--  ;oan  .  by  a 
shareholding  public,  and  the  action  eith  f  Parha  nt  or  .  ■ 
union>  has  a  very  appreciable  efTei  ^  on  i.    'Storb 

If  the  working  clas    s  TftaUv  d  tJieir  own  interests,    he  '  i 

try  tM  make  the  inve:,i  lent  of  capita,  is  attract  .  e  as  p,3ssi  ,  ai.d 
for  ,c  wDrkman  the  cheapest  attraction  .  ra.,  hold  or  j  the 
investing  public  is  security— both  security  apital  n  ^mlar 
and  reliable  dividends;  and  xUv  more  reg  ilar  i,,.  di-  'de  •  th^ 

sm  .     >■  they  need  be. 

Nor  do  even  our  great  stn    sinen,  alas,  always  re..  heaw 

loss  it  is  to  the  public  at  lar^  if  capital  is  H  •  rroyed  or  ,cs  unprc^ 
ductive.  And  th<  i  iic  maim  .  .n.-^sts  ot  the  worki  ig  classes. 
Only  a  fraction  of  th  profit  ;seful  capitn'  -s  as  .  .  ule  to  the 
owner,  the  bulk  got     to  the        :ral  ^  .r-  ic.  us  look  at  a  few 

examples.  Take  an  aland  m-  1— neai,  all  it^^  uealth  nd  well- 
being  depend  on  e  provisio.  of  ilw^y  com  nicauon  with 
London  and  elsewiic".  Were  the  rraii.  ay  put  (  .t  "x  ,ce  the 
flourishing  town  wou.  '  become  a  ve  y  uncomfortai  aage,  ^th 
nnpoverished  propen  wners,  bankrupt  tradesmen,  and  starving 
workpeople.  The  amot  tthatt,  apitalists  who  run  the  railway 
i   ke  in  the  form  ol  Jiviuends  is  a       .utely  paltry,  compared  to  the 
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that  the  public  get  in  the  way  of  trade  and  con- 


OCT.  15] 

indirect  bent 
veaience. 

Again,  t'kt  ne c  e  of  a  town  like  Crewe  or  Swindon,  v  n  is 
pr  cticall)  dependent  on  one  large  railway  factory  for  e  r,  oy- 
m  t  and  pr  isperity.  Suppose  this  factory  were  suddenly  burnt, 
and  wa  not  nsu  !.  The  railway  company  would  lo  the  value 
o'  the  works,  plus  some  inconvenience  in  getting  its  wants  supplied 
tiil  the  place  vvas  rebu'k.  Tliis  is  what  the  owners  of  the  capital 
..ouid  lose,  lilt  the  "  ^kpeople,  deprived  of  employment,  would 
forfeit  rhe  whole  of  t  'ncome,  and  the  shopkeepers  would  lose 
11  th  trade.  The  |  .  !0  would  suffer  more  than  the  railway 
^m|  ;  and  so  not  o  iy  is  every  investment  of  rapit  d  a  public 
benei  ut  capital  cannot  be  locked  up  or  laid  idle  .vithout  the 
public  a  whole  suffering  a  loss  prooably  far  grean  r  than  that  of 
the  owners  of  the  capital. 
When  we  talk  of  i  e  unemployed,  that  is  of  men  who  would 
'ound  for  them,  we  know  that  the  cause 
cl  is  that  there  is  insufficient  capital  in 
tliey  belong.  Find  more  capital,  and,  to 
Tiust  be  taken  from  the  ranks  of  the 


work  if  work  could  b 
of  their  being  ut 
the  industries  t' 
make  it  producu> 
unemployed. 

We  must  now  cons 
capital,  whom  we  call 


e  man  who  finds  and  manages  the 
italist.  Now,  what  is  he?  He  is  not, 
as  a  general  rule,  a  man  who  has  inherited  a  large  fortune  from  his 
ancestors ;  he  is  seldom  a  man  of  bl  ue  blood  or  ancient  lineage ;  more 
often  he  is  a  self-made  man  whose  father  or  grandfather  was  very 
likely  of  humble  position.  That  being  so,  how  did  he  get  into  this 
:a\jured  position,  and  e?rn  the  distinction  of  being  so  much  hated 
and  abused? 

The  way,  in  most  cases,  was  very  simple.  He  was  just  a  man  who 
worked  when  others  played,  saved  when  others  spent,  and  learned 
how  to  do  what  he  did  not  like.  If  industry,  thrift,  and  self-denial 
are  vices,  he  is  a  bad  man.   If  he  has  another  special  quality  i 
usually  is  thnt  he  has  stuck  to  his  own  opinion  in  defiance  of  tlu 
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judgement  of  the  rest  of  the  world,  has  bought  what  nobody  else 
would  look  at,  and  so  got  it  cheap.  If  a  man  does  this  and  is 
ruined,  nobody  pities  him;  so,  if  he  succeeds,  need  he  be  grudged 
his  success?  But  whatever  he  is,  good  or  bad,  hard  or  gentle,  he 
is  the  man  who  makes  employment  where  there  was  none  before, 
and  is  the  best  friend  the  working  classes  have. 

But  he  is  the  man  who  finds  the  capital;  it  is  not  all  his  own; 
he  has  to  gather  much  of  it  from  the  public. 

I  have  said  that  it  is  a  mistake  to  confuse  the  wealthy  class  with 
the  employers  of  labour,  and  that  there  are  a  few  wealthy  em- 
ployers— some  millionaires,  but  these  are  a  very  small  fraction  of 
the  whole — and  that  an  enormous  majority  of  employers  are  men 
in  a  comparatively  humble  position.  People  ask,  where  then  do 
the  millionaires  come  from  ?  On  this  subject  I  will  try  to  ^ay  some- 
thing. 

Probably  most  very  large  fortunes  that  are  made  quickly  are 
made  by  speculation,  which  really  means  that  what  one  man  gains 
other  men  have  lost.  For  example,  a  man  may  buy  shares  in  a 
thoroughly  discredited  company.  These  may  rise  very  rapidly  in 
value  and  he  may  make  an  enormous  profit.  Again,  I  was  told  the 
other  day  of  a  shipowner  who  had  made  a  great  many  thousands 
of  pounds  out  of  the  recent  boom  in  shipping;  he  had,  in  fact,  con- 
tracted for  a  number  of  ships  before  the  boom  began,  and  when 
things  rose,  certain  unhappy  shipbuilders  had  to  build  these  ships 
for  him,  with  increased  price  of  material  and  enormously  increased 
price  of  labour,  and  only  be  paid  at  the  lower  price.  Their  balance 
sheet  shows  that  up  to  this  moment  they  have  suffered  a  heavy  loss. 
Another  case  I  recently  knew  was  that  of  a  man  who  bought  the 
debris  of  an  old  mine.  When  this  mine  was  worked,  the  processes 
of  extracting  the  ore  from  the  rock  were  very  imperfectly  under- 
stood, and  a  great  deal  of  admirable  material  was  left  behind.  By 
smelting  the  spoil-heap  over  again,  this  man  (a  German)  made  a 
vast  deal  of  money.  But  nnne  of  these  fortunes  had  anything  to 
say  to  the  employment  of  labour.   I  should  say  that  the  employers 
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who  have  made  fortunes  rapidly,  come  generally,  though  not  al- 
ways, under  one  of  two  heads-either  they  are  men  of  great  ability 
who  have  patents  and  specialities  for  which  they  get  fancy  prices 
or  else  they  are  men  who  have  bought  the  works  at  a  very  low  price 
in  the  first  instance,  simply  because  nobody  else  would  buy  them  at 
all,  and  who  are  therefore  working  on  a  comparatively  small  capital 
Now  m  these  cases,  the  men  might  say,  « If  the  employers  make  so 
niuchmoney  we  ought  to  have  a  share  " ;  but,  by  universal  consent, 
the  wages  of  any  trade  in  any  district  are  more  or  less  uniform,  and 
as  It  IS  no  excuse  for  an  employer  to  want  to  pay  lower  wages  be- 
cause he  has  had  great  losses,  so  the  men  can  hardly  claim  a  rise  in 
one  particular  works,  either  because  one  employer  owns  patents  for 
whidi  he  gets  an  extra  price,  or  because  he  bought  the  works  in 
the  first  instance  very  much  below  their  value. 

But  it  wiU  be  observed,  in  most  of  the  cases  I  speak  of,  that  the 
money  which  the  millionaire  has  got  is  not  be-ause  more  wealth  has 
been  created,  but  because  it  has  changed  hands.    This  is  really 
on  the  same  principle  as  gambling,  though  in  a  somewhat  different 
form,  and  if  you  look  on  the  lucky  men  you  must  also  look  on  the 
unlucky  ones.  Nothing  would  pay  better  than  horse-racing  if  you 
could  be  perfectly  sure  that  your  first  and  only  horse  would  be  a 
Derby  winner,  but  yet  we  all  know  that  if  a  man  goes  on  the  turf 
we  look  on  it  more  as  the  road  to  ruin  than  anything  else.  Suppose 
a  politician,  a  university  man,  or  a  trades  union  leader,  were  to 
point  to  the  man  whose  horse  won  the  Derby,  and  say, «  What  enor- 
mous profits  people  make  by  horse-racing,"  he  would  be  looked 
upon  as  perfectly  silly;  and  the  .Tian  who  points  out  the  very  occa- 
sional millionaire  as  a  fair  example  of  what  people  in  business  are 
likely  to  become,  is  not  very  much  wiser.    If  you  put  £2  into 
a  foreign  government  lottery  you  may  win  enough  money  to 
be  independent  for  life,  but  if  you  took  all  the  shares  in  that 
lottery  and  so  won  all  the  prizes,  >ou  would  find  that  it  would  be 
a  loss  of  something  Uke  a  quarter  or  a  third  part  of  aU  the  money 
you  had  invested:  and  so  the  man  who  makes  money  by  sudden 
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speculations  must  be  averaged  with  a  number  of  other  men  who 
have  n'-ked  what  they  had,  and  perhaps  lost  everything.  It  is  a 
great  maxim,  universally  recognized  by  those  who  study  political 
economy,  or  by  those  who  calmly  look  at  the  world  as  everybody 
cari  see  it,  that  wherever  you  find  the  greatest  possibU  profits  you 
hnd  the  lowest  average  profits,  and  workmen  would  have  far  more 
to  hope  from  a  state  of  i-aciety  where  there  were  several  employers 
with  moderate  means,  than  from  one  where  a  number  fail,  leaving 
one  millionaire  here  and  there. 

I  have  had  a  tolerably  wide  view  of  the  engineering  and  ship- 
building trades  for  about  half  a  century,  and  I  observe  that  at 
ieast  two-thirds  of  the  works  perish  miserably,  leaving  their 
owners  worse  off  than  when  they  began.  I  have  enlarged  on  this 
very  fully  in  other  places. 

I  may  further  add  that  in  these  trades  an  employer  will  do 
fairiy  well,  will  not  make  a  fortune,  but  will  make  his  living  and 
keep  his  capital  intact,  if  he  can  pay  in  dividends  a  tenth  part 
of  what  he  pays  in  wages.  But  obviously  thi^  1-  aves  no  margin  for 
the  workmen  materially  to  improve  their  position  by  forcing  an 
employer  to  abandon  part  of  his  profit. 

I  should  furthe.  a,]d  that  a  great  many  of  the  rich  men  in 
England  make  their  money  outside  England,  say,  in  Africa,  South 
America,  and  elsewhere.  Obviously,  if  labour  has  a  right  to  claim 
a  larger  share  of  the  profits,  none  of  this  money  would  go  to  English 
workmen,  but  to  negroes  and  South  Americans. 

Do  I  then  say  that  the  position  of  the  working  classes  is  hopeless, 
or  that  they  cannot  expect  to  be  any  better  off  than  they  are?  if 
salvation  is  not  to  be  found  by  fighting  the  employers,  where  will 
it  come  from .?  These  questions  I  will  now  try  to  answer,  but  I  must 
first  point  out  two  more  matters  which  are  c<  .  •  overlooked. 

Firstly,  Parliament  especially,  and  to  a  cei  ^^i  tent  the  work- 
ing classes,are  apt  to  look  with  light  hearts  up  -  .rowing  burdens 
on  to  what  they  call  "the  public"-be  it  taxation,  supervision, 
or  anything  else.    This  may  be  right  or  wrong,  but  practically 
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speaking,  "the  public"  is  another  name  for  the  worWng  classes. 
Kich  people  can,  to  a  very  great  extent,  avoid  burdens  they  do  not 
like,  but  poor  people  cannot. 

I  would  further  point  out  the  effect  of  bringing  pressure  to  bear 
upon  a  body  of  employers.    Suppose  a  state  of  things  is  brought 
about  which  makes  trade  unprofitable,  the  poorest  employers  are 
rumed;  the  others  can  hold  out  longer  according  to  their  means- 
when  a  certain  number  have  gone,  their  workmen  are  out  of  work 
and  their  only  chance  of  getting  employment  is  among  the  minority 
of  empbyers  who  are  left.    This  means  that  they  compete  with 
their  fellow-workmen  for  a  reduced  number  of  situations.  The  rich 
employer,  therefore,  has  a  greater  choice  of  men  and  he  finds  the 
labour  market  easier,  and  the  men  are  lucky  if  wages  are  not  re- 
duced. But,  furthermore,  those  customers  who  used  to  ,e  supplied 
with  what  they  wanted  by  the  poor  employers  who  have  failed 
nowhave  to  go  to  the  minority  who  still  survive;  these  then  have  a 
greater  selection  of  orders  and  can  naturally  charge  higher  prices- 
so  the  rich  employer  gets  higher  prices  and  cheaper  labour,  and 
the  poor  employer  is  ruined.    WTien  will  people  learn  that  the 
tendency  of  all  interference  and  all  upheaval  is  to  make  rich  men 
richer  and  poor  men  poorer? 

The  next  question  we  must  consider  is,  what  can  we  hope  from 
advancing  wages?  I  bdieve  I  speak  the  mind  of  most  experienced 
employers  if  I  put  the  following  down  as  what  we  believe  to  be  the 
sound  basis  for  a  rate  of  wages:  namely,  that  the  total  amount  of 
wages  paid  either  by  a  district,  by  a  trade,  or  by  an  individual 
employer,  should  be  as  large  as  possible;  that  is  to  say,  one  must 
look  at  the  total  actual  income  of  the  working  classes,  not  at  the 
nominal  rate  which  happens  to  be  paid  to  individuals.  In  neariy 
aU  cases,  if  a  manufacturer  were  to  double  the  rate  of  wages  he  pays 
his  men,  he  could  get  no  orders  at  all;  he  would  pay  no  wages,  and 
all  his  men  would  starve,  because  he  could  only  sell  his  goods  at 
such  a  price  that  nobody  would  buy  them.  Tnis  is  not  only  on 
account  of  comperirion,  and  work  going  elsewhere,  but  on  account 
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of  the  tremendous  power  the  world  has  of  going  without  what  it 
aoes  not  think  worth  paying  for.   We  must  remember  that  the 
greater  proportion  of  the  working  classes  of  this  country  are  en- 
gaged in  making  things  which  nobody  had,  and  nobody  wanted, 
a  hundred  years  ago,  and  it  is  extraordinary  how  quickly  even  a 
slight  increase  in  price  will  reduce  the  demand.  Savages  will  only 
buy  clothing  as  a  luxury  if  it  is  cheap  enough ;  if  the  price  goes  up, 
they  do  without  the  clothing,  as  their  forefathers  did  before  them. 
Ahnost  everything  that  is  made  by  engineers  and  shipbuilders  is 
bought  by  somebody  as  an  investment  out  of  which  they  hope  to 
make  a  profit,  and  if  the  cost  of  a  ship  or  a  railway  is  too  great  and 
you  cannot  make  a  satisfactory  profit  upon  it,  people  don't  make 
the  investment  at  all. 

One  other  point  before  I  pass  on  is  this:  the  comfort  of  the 
working  classes  depends  not  only  on  the  rate  of  wages,  but  on  how 
hard  they  have  to  work.  Now,  as  an  illustration  of  this  difficult) 
riveting  in  iron  shipbuilding  has  become  much  harder  than  it  used 
to  be.  Owing  to  the  increased  size  of  ships,  rivets  have  to  be  larger, 
and  we  use  steel  instead  of  iron,  so  the  strain  on  the  human  frame 
IS  very  severe  indeed.  The  employers'  remedy  for  this  is  to  do  the 
work  more  and  more  by  machinery,  but  unhappily  neither  the 
unions  nor  the  workmen  give  us  the  encouragement  that  we  should 
hke  to  have.  They  possibly  think  that  to  introduce  machinery 
would  throw  men  out  of  work,  but  this  is  not  the  case    Every 
step  wc  take  in  the  way  of  making  work  cheaper  enables  us  to 
get  more  work,  and  the  whole  history  of  civilization  shows  that 
the  cheaper  you  can  work,  the  more  men  you  can  employ,  and  the 
higher  wages  you  can  pay;  and  let  it  never  be  forgotten  that  low 
wages  do  not  necessarily  mean  cheap  labour  cost,  and  high  wages 
therefore  do  not  necessarily  mean  dear  labour  cost.  To  take  one 
instance  only,  the  navvy  gets  a  much  higher  rate  of  pay  than  an 
ordinary  labourer,  but  he  can  dig  a  hole  for  half  the  money. 

We  now  come  near  the  end  of  our  ..ivestigation.  Another  point 
to  be  borne  in  mind  is  that  managing  a  business  is  a  very  difficult 
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thing  indeed.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that,  whereas  it  takes  years 
of  laborious  study  to  make  a  man  a  good  mechanic,  an  artist,  or  an 
accountant,  it  takes  far  greater  study,  and  far  more  labour,  and 
probably  far  greater  natural  gifts,  to  give  a  man  the  experience, 
the  nerve,  and  the  moral  qualities  which  are  necessary  to  make  him 
able  to  manage  a  large  business.  That  is  where  the  Government 
abnost  always  fail;  they  get  admirable  officials  and  faithful  ser- 
vants, but  they  never  have  succeeded  yet  in  getting  the  general 
controlling  power. 

Occasionally  people  speak  of  the  employers  or  capitalists  as  the 
idle  class.  This  is  sheer  nonsense  and  hardly  worth  contradicting. 
Anybody  who  associates  with  employers,  business  men  in  the  City, 
or  men  who  have  made  money,  knows  that  they  are  among  the 
hardest  working  of  the  whole  human  race. 

Where  we  believe  the  position  of  the  workman  could  really  be 
improved  very  much  indeed  is,  first  of  all,  by  the  old  old  story  of 
thrift.  If  even  only  a  proportion  of  the  workmen  could  save  a  little 
money,  it  would  help  the  whole  class.  Every  bit  of  capital  must 
make  work  for  somebody,  and  the  workman  who  owns  money  is 
not  only  stronger  himself,  but  he  is  an  educational  object  lesson  to 
his  fellow-workmen.  It  may  be  said  with  truth  that  the  working 
man  with  a  family  has  enough  to  do  without  saving,  but  nearly 
all  workmen  could  save  between  the  time  they  are  out  of  their 
apprenticeship  and  the  time  that  they  marry.  Taking  this  period 
at  five  years,  if  a  man  was  really  serious  he  could  often  save  an 
average  of  10s.  a  week,  or  say  ^25  a  year.   This  will  mean  ^125, 
which  is  very  neariy  as  much  capital  as  the  worid  has  to  find  to 
keep  him  in  employment. 

Working  men  frequently  rise  to  positions  of  foremen,  managers 
and  directors.  This  should  be  encouraged  by  the  general  body  of 
workmen  as  much  as  possible,  since  every  workman  who  rises 
makes  it  easier  for  other  men  to  follow  him. 

In  conclusion,  I  may  quote  the  words  of  one  of  our  greatest 
ironmasters  in  the  north  of  England.    He  used  to  sav  to  us. 
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"Gentlemen,  please  remember  that  only  a  tenth  part  of  the 
human  race  really  uses  iron  and  steel  and  machinery.  If  a  second 
tenth  part  suddenly  wanted  to  buy  in  the  same  proportion,  all 
the  output  of  the  world  could  not  supply  them."  As  we  opened 
out  more  and  more  trade,  we  could  work  more  economicaUy; 
we  should  select,  instinctively,  those  parts  which  paid  best,  and 
there  would  be  an  ever-increasing  demand  for  labour,  higher 
and  higher  wages,  and  more  and  more  promotion.  The  numbers 
of  the  wealthier  classes  can  only  be  increased  by  drawing  recruits 
from  the  working  classes,  and  if  this  is  coupled  with  an  advance 
of  wages,  you  will  get  very  much  what  you  want. 

As  it  is,  I  believe  what  now  keeps  the  world  right  is  that  the 
large  majority  of  the  working  classes  take  an  interest  in  and  are 
proud  of  their  work.  These  are  not  the  ones  that  make  a  noise, 
but  they  are  the  ones  that  keep  the  world  going.  As  I  have  often 
said  before,  speaking  as  an  old  manufacturer,  the  pieasantest 
memories  of  my  life  are  the  thoroughly  cordial  terms  on  which, 
rotwithstanding  an  occasional  dispute,  I  have  Uved  with  my  work- 
men. 
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App^t  ticeship 

[Remarks  on  a  paper  by  Principal  Mundella,  Feb.  1916] 

'11/'  E  ought  all  to  be  very  much  indebted  to  Principal  Mundella 
»  »  for  his  most  interesting  paper  on  the  education  of  or  ryoung 
people,  and,  like  all  these  papers,  we  may  look  on  it  either  as  an 
Ideal  to  be  approached  gradually,  or  as  a  standard  which  ought  to 
be  adopted  at  once.  I  hope  Principal  MundeUa  will  allow  us  to  take 
It  m  the  first  light. 

I  cannot  say  that  I  should  like  to  see  the  Government  take  such 
a  leading  part  in  the  business  as  Principal  Mundella  would  like  it 
to  do.   I  think  the  Government  has  as  much  right  to  say  to  parents 
that  they  ought  to  educate  their  children  as  to  say  that  they  ought 
to  feed  them,  but  I  doubt  if  the  Government  is  by  any  m^ans  the 
best  qualified  body  to  take  the  initiative  in  saying  what  thr  educa- 
tion ought  to  be.   I  think  we  may  all  agree  that  it  has  not  shown 
Itself  so  in  the  past.   Until  the  national  schools  and  other  such 
bodies  had  made  considerable  progress,  the  Government  took  very 
little  trouble  about  education.   The  numbers  of  technical  schools 
and  universities  which  exist  in  our  great  manufacturing  towns 
have  been  neariy  all  produced  by  voluntary  enterprise-nrhiefly 
I  think,  by  the  contributions  of  employers  of  labour,  from  whom' 
so  many  of  them  take  their  names.  Principal  MundeUa  refers  to 
the  technical  schools  estabUshed  by  Sir  W.  G.  Annstrong  Whit- 
worth  and  Co.  at  their  Walker  shipyard,  and  I  may  perhaps  remind 
the  audience  that  the  same  firm  started  technical  schools  for  their 
engine  works  at  Elswick,  prior  to  1850,  and  that  these  were  an 
enormous  success  not  only  for  the  work  they  did  but  as  forerunners 
of  many  other  efforts  of  the  same  kind. 
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As  regards  general  education,  I  should  certainly  like  to  see 
Government  insist  on  it  being  carried  on  compulsorily,  somehow 
or  somewhere,  for  at  least  three  years  more  than  the  present  limit. 
Of  course,  a  boy  might  be  released  if  he  went  to  be  apprenticed  in 
a  suitable  manner. 

One  evil  in  Government  initiative  is  that  it  ahnost  of  necessity 
tries  to  measure  all  progress  by  examinations  and  marks.   Now 
numbers  of  the  most  important  subjects  cannot  be  so  measured; 
tact,  good  sense  and  strong  nerves,  which  are  some  of  the  most 
important  qualifications  for  a  young  engineer,  are  very  much 
helped  by  wise  training,  but  the  extent  to  which  they  have  been 
acquired  can  hardly  be  proved  until  we  come  to  later  life,  and  if 
the  Government  makes  mistakes  in  the  origin,  as  has  certainly  been 
the  case  in  both  Germany  and  the  United  States,  there  is  no  power 
on  earth  to  put  them  right;  whereas,  if  there  are  many  governing 
bodies— be  they  those  of  religious  denominations  or  of  different 
technical  universities— they  will  not  all  make  the  same  mistakes, 
and  if  anyone  goes  wrong,  the  others  can  probably  be  relied  upon 
to  rectify  the  error. 

Now,  a  most  important  point  on  which  the  Principal  dwells  is 
the  boy's  choice  of  a  calUng,  and  here  we  must  remember  that 
many  boys  have  not  the  knowledge  which  enables  them  to  choose 
nghtly  in  the  first  instance.  A  boy,  after  getting  so  far  in  one 
calling,  feels  instinctively  that  he  might  do  better  work  at  some- 
thing else,  but  perhaps  he  does  not  find  out  what  the  something 
else  is  for  some  time;  and  some  of  our  most  distinguished  men  were 
trained  in  one  profession  and  then  took  up  something  quite 
different.  Let  us  not  forget  that  Lord  Armstrong  liad  an  influential 
practice  as  a  solicitor  :d  that  Sir  Andrew  Noble  was  a  captain  in 
the  Artillery.  I  v.ouIj  nen  point  out  that  a  boy  must  not  choose 
his  calling  with  a  view  cutirely  to  his  own  taste  or  his  own  advan- 
tage. I  remember  a  German  telling  me  that  what  struck  him  as 
the  difference  between  German  boys  and  English  boys  was  that 
the  German  boy  always  said,"What  shall  I  be? »  while  the  English 
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boyalways  said  'mat  shall  I  do? »  As  he  rather  sadlyput  it.  the 
German  boy  looked  on  all  his  knowledge  as  something  to  put  iim- 
self  mto  a  high  position^  the  English  boy  looked  on  his  own  per- 
sonahty  as  something  that  ought  to  be  sacrificed  in  carrying  out 
the  most  useful  work  possible.  This  is  the  unselfishness  that  we 
expect  in  the  sailor  and  the  soldier,  and  we  ought  to  try,  as  far  as 
possible,  to  get  it  in  every  civilian  also-duty  before  self-interest, 
and  patriotism  before  selfishness. 

To  come  to  details,  our  present  system  is  that  the  ordinary 
apprentice  has  to  do  the  best  he  can  with  evening  classes,  and 
people  point  out  how  tiring  it  is  to  go  to  evening  classes  after  a 
day  s  work.  This  is  quite  true,  but  of  course  he  does  not  go  every 
evenmg-very  likely  if  he  goes  one  or  two  evenings  a  week  at  the 
outside  It  IS  quite  sufficient,  and  then  he  can  do  a  good  deal  of  work 
at  home.  I  thmk  the  objection  to  sandwiching  college  and  work- 
shop  together  is  that  this  disturbs  the  continuity  of  the  boy's  work- 
shop expenence,  and  that  is  a  very  serious  matter.  To  take  an 
extreme  case-suppose,  instead  of  going  into  a  workshop,  a  boy 
goes  to  sea,  it  is  obvious  that  he  cannot  get  out  of  the  ship  to 
attend  classes,  but  must  stick  to  his  floating  home  for  better  or  for 
worse;  the  necessity  of  sticking  to  a  workshop  is  not  so  obvious 
superiiciaUy,  but  I  beUeve  it  is  quite  as  real;  the  boy  ought  to  live 
the  life  and  see  the  big  job  through  from  the  start  to  the  finish. 

I  should  hke  to  hear  a  good  deal  more  about  employers  having 
cbsses  of  their  own,  which  they  could  dovetail  in  with  the  work  of 
the  shops  better  than  a  college  could.  Obviously,  a  young  plumber 
ought  to  be  taught  the  theory  of  his  trade,  and  eve'ry'  young 
mechanic  should  learn  something  of  the  nature  of  steel,  the  foun- 
dry,  crystalhzation,  and  many  other  things  of  w'-'-h  he  vividly 
feels  a  need  when  he  has  been  a  little  time  in  the  .  orkshop 

I  am  glad  that  Principal  Mundella  speaks  favourably  of  the 
study  of  economics  and  history.  I  myself  have  no  hesitation  in 
saying,  after  a  long  lifetime,  that  viewed  merely  as  money-making 
subjects,  I  have  found  them  more  valuable  th.-in  anything  else 
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Hard  study  of  social  and  economic  questions  often  enables  one  to 
get  a  foresight  of  priceless  value,  which  people  who  have  not 
studied  these  things  believe  to  be  merely  a  matter  of  guesswork. 

The  question  is  often  raised  by  different  societies,  "What  is  the 
best  training  for  a  young  engineer?"  Now,  I  have  no  hesitation 
whatever  in  saying  what  would  be  the  worst  training,  and  that 
would  be  any  system  which  was  uniformly  the  same  for  everybody. 
Engineering  includes  an  enormous  variety  of  spheres  of  action :  to 
begin  with,  the  highly  scientific  draughtsman  and  the  practical 
pushing  foreman  require  entirely  different  qualifications;  then 
there  comes  the  question  of  getting  on  with  the  workmen,  and, 
perhaps  still  more  difficult,  of  getting  on  with  the  customer  and 
exactly  realizing  what  he  wants;  and,  besides  all  this,  there  is  the 
endless  variety  of  works  which  are  included  under  the  name 
"Engineering." 

There  is  no  doubt  that  while  we  may  be  thankful  for  what  has 
been  done  in  the  past,  we  must  always  be  taking  one  step  further 
forward ;  but,  when  all  is  said  and  done,  the  young  man  must  work 
out  his  own  life,  his  father  must  help  him,  the  trade  will  do  all  it 
can,  and  Government  only  comes  in  fourth. 
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T^HERE  is  a  general  idea  which  comes  to  the  surface  in  certain 
A  quarters  that  apprenticeship,  as  a  means  of  learning  trades. 
manutcT'      "'""    l^"''"^  °'  ^"^"^^^»'  '"  ^^e  principa 

I  might  give  the  experience  of  a  very  old-established  works  as  to 
how  the  apprentice  system  is  carried  out  now. 

skildT'."  ^"'  "  ''  P.''*'"^^  '""P^"'''^^'  f°^  ^  '^^'J  t°  become  a 
skiUed  mechamc  except  by  doing  real  work  in  a  tolerably  large 

h.nT'  .  t'T  "V"^"'^^^  ""«t  not  only  know  how  to  use  his 

carefully  balanced  orgamzation  of  human  beings,  in  whidi  the 
work  of  each  is  re  ated  to,  and  is  influenced  by,  tfe'  work  of ^ 

1^    '      .   u'  '"  P^'^'  '^  '  '"^^^  -ght  to  be  made  indepeZ 
dently  and  then  go  together  perfectly  as  a  matter  of  course.  ^ 
Bu  besides  the  workshop  training,  we  consider  that  for  modem 

IZ\J  "^T'^'^"'  '  ^""'^^  '""^  ^^""''^  have  sound  theoretical 
lmowledge,and  we  trytogiveapprenticeseveryfacilityfor  securing 

,;  JV'^^T,?^^''  ' '''"  '°''^"'  "^y  ^^'"^^^^^  ^°  ^"«i"^"  pure  and 
smiple  and  the  more  so  because,  while  they  are  as  a  rule  exceed- 

iS  ^'''l'5°"*  f  "^"'""8  ^^-«^  -nd  getting  theoretical  know- 
^ge,  we  find,  unfortunately,  other  trades  are  by  no  means  their 
equals  m  this  respect.  We  may  occasionally  find  a  young  boile 

Tuf  o7:h     tT't  "'°  "'"  ^'^^"^^^  °^  ^^  o^porLS  L, 

cl  °"  *^f  t'  ^'  ''^'"''''  *°  "^«  '"  ^«  world  cannot  be 
compared  with  that  of  the  engineer. 
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The  training  therefore  is  something  of  this  kind:  suppose  a  lad 
who  has  done  well  at  school  comes  into  the  works  at  sixteen.  (W'c 
name  this  age  because  a  mechanic  is  not  merely  a  m..n  who  has 
learnt  to  perform  certain  processes  with  his  hands,  but  he  is  a  man 
who,  having  commenced  his  training  in  boyhood,  has  had  his  whole 
nature  modified  and  certain  faculties  very  much  developed  in  ac- 
cordance with  the  special  trade.  This  can  only  be  done  while  the 
body  as  well  as  the  mind  is  unformed  and  highly  susceptible.)  He 
goes  into  a  workshop  where  the  proportion  of  apprentices  to  work- 
men is  larger  or  smaller  according  to  the  class  of  work,  but  never 
so  large  but  that  the  high  standard  set  by  the  best  mechanics  may 
influence  the  whole  body.  He  works  fifty-three  hours  a  week  and 
his  pay  may  probably  range  from  6s.  to  lis.  a  vveek^  According  to 
what  line  he  may  take  up,  he  is  put  through  a  regular  course,  begin- 
ning with  the  easiest  and  ending  with  the  highest  class  of  work. 
For  example:  a  young  turner  would  very  soon  be  put  to  a  small 
slotting  machine,  then  to  planing  machines,  first  to  simpler  and 
then  to  more  complex  latlies,  finishing  up  p'  rhaps  with  a  first- 
class  screw-cutting  lathe.  Young  fitters  and  er  tors  in  the  same 
way  are  brought  on  from  the  simplest  work  till  tliey  can  do  what- 
ever is  most  difficult,  complicated  and  accu  -ate. 

Sometimes  we  hear  complaints  in  other  pi.  ces  of  boys  being  kept 
too  long  at  one  class  of  work  under  the  idea  that  this  is  profitable 
to  the  employer.  Of  course,  this  is  neither  fair  nor  wise,  and  if  one 
considers  that,  as  soon  as  a  lad  is  able  to  do  a  simple  job  without 
any  superv  ision  whatever,  he  is  ready  to  take  up  something  rather 
more  difficult  and  costly  with  a  very  small  amount  of  supervision, 
it  may  well  be  that  even  the  money  interest  of  the  employer  will  be 
compatible  with  the  lad  making  constant  progress. 

I  believe  that  if  a  father  is  looking  out  for  a  shop  in  .vhich  to 

apprentice  his  son,  the  point  at  which  he  ought  to  aim,  if  he  has 

any  choice,  is  that  he  should  go  to  a  shop  where  the  work  done  is 

really  first-class  of  its  kind.  I  believe  this  is  more  important    han 

•  All  apprentices  are  legally  bound. 
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ro  choose  any  particular  bra  ch  of  engineering.  If  a  lad  can  recog- 
nize the  highest  class  of  wort  when  he  sees  it,  as  his  ideal,  and  can 
carry  It  out  m  practice,  he  w,il  alwav-s  be  an  exceedingly  valuable 
mernb^T  of  society,  go  where  he  will;  but  if  once  he  gets  used 
to  slovenly  and  ill-fitting  work,  it  is  very  hard  indeed  for  him  to 
recover  a  high  standard  afterwards. 

When  Messrs.  R.  and  W.  Hawthorn's  works  changed  hands  in 
1870,  the  management  of  the  shops  devolved  on  the  late  Mr.  F.  C 
Marshall,  and  the  question  was  what  to  do  for  the  theoretical  train- 
ing of  apprentices.   He  decided  that  whereas  there  were  plenty  of 
schools  and  classes,  what  was  wanted  was  to  induce  the  largest 
possible  number  of  apprentices  to  attend  them;  and  that  what 
was  needed  was  not  so  much  a  few  brilliant  men  such  as  would 
be  secured  by  offering  high  prizes  and  scholarships,  but  that  the 
whole  body  of  mechanics,  as  far  as  possible,  should  be  raised 
to  a  higher  level.    He  therefore  began  by  announcing  that  he 
would  pay  the  whole  of  the  fees  of  every  apprenrice  who  would 
ntend  any  evening  classes  whatever.   At  that  rime  some  of  them 
•ur  .  >  go  to  common  night-schorls  to  learn  reading  and  writing 
Dur  :■    oursethosedaysarehr.-.longgoneby.    Very  soon  the 
.  l..-=s.:.  that  were  m  demand  vo  :   ,  ,  such  things  as  mathematics, 
li.aaune  and  boiler  co  KUnrw,..,  mechanical  drawing,  applied 
mechamcs,  metallurgy,  ci  >  j  ,>,tfy,  etc. 

In  1895  Mr.  Marshall  made  a  tu'rther  advance.  He  gave  a  silver 
cup  to  be  held  as  a  trophy  and  to  be  competed  for  annuaUy  by 
the  apprentices.   To  this  was  added  a  scholarship  of  /lo.  to  be 
expended  on  educational  purposes,  the  winner  having  also  the 
pnvilege  of  being  taken  into  the  drawing  office.   This  of  course 
involved  an  annual  competitive  examination,  for  which  all  ap- 
prentices were  eligible,   the  examination  being  carried  out  by 
Mr  Weighton,  the  Professor  of  Engineering  at  the  Armstrong 
College  in  Newcastle.   The  arrangements  are  controlled  by  a  com- 
mittee consisting  of  two  managers,  ten  foremen  and  a  treasurer 
Any  apprentice  who  gets  10  po  cent,  of  the  possible  marks  receiveJ 
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IS.  a  week  extra  as  good  conduct  money  for  the  ensuing  year,  and 
this  he  may  earn  again  in  succeeding  years. 

In  1906,  of  the  engineering  apprentices,  loi  entered  for  the 
examination,  and  no  doubt  there  were  others  who  had  benefited 
more  or  less  by  the  free  education,  though  they  might  not  feel 
qualified  to  enter  for  the  prize.   The  six  highest  all  got  prizes. 

Looking  back  over  past  years,  beginning  in  1896,  we  find  that 
from  four  to  six  lads  were  generally  taken  into  either  the  drawing 
office  or  some  other  special  department,  and  out  of  the  first  eight 
years  a  number  of  lads,  owing  to  their  success,  are  working  as 
draughtsmen  at  Hawthorn's  or  elsewhere;  about  thirteen  have 
already  risen  to  really  good  positions  of  more  or  less  responsibility, 
and  it  may  reasonably  be  expected  that  the  more  recent  years  will 
show  results  equally  good.  There  can  be  no  question  that  the 
general  effect  of  this  system  has  been  to  make  the  lads  altogether 
keener  and  more  interested  in  their  work.  If  it  were  to  be  made 
universal,  and  if  other  trades  would  take  it  up  as  keenly  as  the 
engineers  have  done,  the  result  on  the  productive  capacity  of  the 
country  would  be  enormous,  and  the  men  would  probably  benefit 
to  an  untold  extent  by  having  more  employment  and  earning 
very  much  larger  incomes.  Nobody  who  knows  anything  of  the 
trade  can  doubt  that  the  demand  for  engineering  and  shipbuilding 
products  could  be  increased  to  an  absolutely  unlimited  extent  if 
they  could  be  produced  cheap-r,  and  t .  .  vthing  that  adds  to  the 
productiveness  of  the  individi  /"  worJ  .  increases  his  own  in- 
come and  improves  his  positio.i;  ant!  m,  by  making  the  whole 
world  better  and  more  comfortable  to  live  in,  improves  his  position 
further  as  a  consumer. 
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The  Unpopular  Employer 

[Written  for  «The  National  Review,'  Jan.  1916] 

nPHIS  paper  is,  I  believe,  the  result  of  a  letter  I  wrote  to  7he 
A  Jimes,  calling  attention  to  the  contrast  between  the  kind 
feeling  and  brotherhood  that  exist  between  our  soldiers  and  their 
officers,  as  compared  with  the  unpopularity  and  hostility  that 
exist  in  so  many  cases  between  employers  and  their  workmen  at 
home.  This  contrast  was  formerly  not  nearly  so  strong  as  it  is  now; 
a  generation  ago,  army  officers  were  by  no  means  generally  popular, 
ncr  were  employers  anything  like  so  generally  unpopular  as  they 
are  at  present.  This  may,  of  course,  in  part  be  due  to  social  con- 
siderations. In  old  times  nearly  all  the  officers  were  from  the  public- 
school  boy  class,  and  nearly  all  the  soldiers  were  recruited  from  the 
ordinary  unskilled  labourers;  comparatively  few  men  of  the  highly- 
paid,  skilled  mechanic  class  enlisted,  and  the  shop-keeping  class 
used  to  be  conspicuous  by  its  absence  both  amon  j  officers  and  men. 
This  is  different  now,  and  whereas  the  social  gulf  was  too  great  to  be 
easily  bridged  over  in  old  times,  now  it  is  not  so  at  all.  The  public- 
school  boy  and  the  skilled  mechanic  have  quite  sufficient  in  common 
to  converse  and  make  friends  on  comparatively  equal  terms,  and 
to  understand  and  sympathize  with  each  other's  points  of  view. 
The  same  applies  to  the  squire's  son  and  the  gamekeeper.  This  is 
all  to  the  good,  but  it  does  not  of  course  in  the  slightest  degree 
account  for  the  worse  feeling  between  capital  and  labour  at  home. 
It  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  go  into  all  the  causes  of  this 
feeling— they  are  so  much  mixed  up  with  social,  political,  and  other 
questions— but  we  might  try  and  stand  at  one  side  and  look  at  the 
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state  of  things  as  it  exists,  and  then  see  what  we  can  suggest  for  its 
remedy  or  improvement. 

Now,  it  mu!^t  always  be  borne  in  mind  that  the  bad  feeling  is  by 
no  means  universal,  or  even  dominant.   There  are  an  enormous 
number  of  workmen  a  ho  are  proud  of  their  work,  who  take  an 
mterest  in  it,  and  who  get  on  very  well  with  their  employers;  they 
may  be  drawn  into  disputes,  but  they  would  rather  go  on  peace- 
fully if  tj,ey  could.    Correspondingly,  there  are  a  large  number  of 
employers  who  care  as  much  about  their  workmen  as  ever  any  em- 
ployers did,  and  who  really  have  their  interests  at  heart,  and  prob- 
ably these  form  the  majority;  for  if  it  were  not  so,  how  would  it  be 
possible  for  the  trade  of  England  to  take  the  magnificent  position 
that  it  dc0-F.  and  for  the  quality  of  the  work  turned  out  to  be  per- 
haps the  most  perfect  in  the  whole  world  ?   If  anyone  doubts  this, 
let  him  look  at  one  fact  out  of  many.   Nearly  all  the  large  manu- 
facturing towns,  such  as  Glasgow,  Manchester,  Newcastle  and  the 
others,  now  have  universities,  or,  at  any  rate,  exceedingly  good 
colleges.   These  are  mainly  for  lads  who  cannot  go  to  Oxford  or 
Cambridge,  but,  directly  or  indirectly,  they  are  chiefly  used  by 
young  men  connected  with  the  large  works,  or  who  propose  to 
earn  their  living  therein.  Now,  the  bulk  of  the  money  for  building 
these  colleges,  and  for  carrying  them  on,  has  been  found  by  em- 
ployers, who  also  have  given  probably  the  greater  part  of  the  care 
and  attention  required  for  initiating  them.   The  whole  object  of 
this  is  to  improve  the  position  of  the  working  classes,  and  raise  up 
high-clas.^  men,  because  we  know  perfectly  uell  that,  for  the  trade 
of  England  to  prosper  as  it  ought  to  do,  we  want  far  more  first- 
rate  scientific  men,  and  also  .1  far  higher  average  amount  of 
scientific  knowledge  among  the  rank  and  file.   The  more  know- 
ledge, the  more  the  countr)-  will  prosper  as  a  whole;  and  the  more 
the  rountry  prospers  as  a  whole,  the  moic  we  shall  prosper  with  it. 
Besides  that,  in  probably  most  large  works  in  England  a  good  deal 
of  trouble  and  money  is  spent  on  providing  classes  for  the  appren- 
tices, and  every  encouragement  is  given  to  them  to  attend  these 
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classes,  and  in  other  ways  to  improve  themselves.  In  fact,  for  the 
whole  movement  in  favour  of  technical  training,  the  country  is 
mainly  mdebted  to  the  large  employers  of  labour.  But,  in  speaking 
of  the  large  towns,  I  may  say  that  we  must  exclude  from  our  con- 
sideration the  largest  town  of  all;  no  doubt  the  aggregate  amount 
of  manufacturing  in  London  is  very  great,  but,  owing  to  the  entire 
absence  of  large  works,  and  the  wholly  different  social  conditions 
under  which  the  people  live,  London  experience  is  of  little  or  no 
use  as  appUed  elsewhere,  and  as  a  guide  to  legislation  or  Govern- 
ment action  it  is  very  misleading.  But  there  is  quite  enough  bad 
feehng  and  bitterness  in  the  country  seriously  to  hamper  our  trade, 
for  a  disloyal  minority  on  either  side  may  fearfully  cripple  the 
work  of  a  loyal  majority;  besides,  it  is  very  much  easier  to  stir  up 
difficulties  and  bad  feeling  than  it  is  to  allay  them.   Probably  a 
large  majority  of  our  trades  union  leaders  are  really  anxious  for 
reasonable  and  peaceable  settlements,  especiaUv  those  men  who 
have  filled  their  posts  for  a  long  time  and  v  ho  occupy  leading 
positions  m  the  worid.  It  would  be  easy  to  name  half-a-dozen  of 
our  leading  labour  Members  of  Parliament  who  have  won,  and 
retain,  not  only  the  implicit  confidence  but  the  respect  and  sincere 
regard  of  all  the  employers  in  the  kingdom,  and  there  are  many 
more  such  men  coming  on. 

But  we  are  here  to  look  at  the  ugly  side,  which  causes  the  strikes 
and  makes  the  difficulties,  and  I  am  afraid  we  see  before  us  more 
and  more  that  trade  is  dominated  by  conditions  which  are  very 
unsound.  There  are  employers  who  seem  to  think  that  if  the  work- 
man gets  his  exact  wages  for  what  he  does,  with  no  credit  for  good 
work,  no  information  as  to  what  is  expected  by  the  customer,  no 
svmpathy  or  friendship,  and  no  appreciation  either  of  effort  or 
attainment,  the  employer's  side  of  the  bargain  is  fulfilled.   Now 
would  anybody  trust  his  stables  to  a  coachman  or  groom  who 
hated  horses  and  had  no  sympathy  with  them?  and  yet,  to  put 
one's  fellow-men  under  the  control  of  a  hostile  or  unsympathetic 
manager  or  director  is  quite  as  certain  to  be  disastrous. 
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Conversely,  there  are  those  who  teach  the  men  that  the  less  a 
workman  can  do  for  his  day's  woi--  he  better  for  his  class;  they 
ignore  the  interests  of  the  trade,  and  rather  revel  in  being  injurious 
to  the  employer:  in  other  words,  they  try  to  teach  th*  workman 
that  the  less  work  he  turns  oat,  the  better  off  he  and  his  fellow-men 
will  be,  which  is  the  same  thing  as  saying  that  the  less  valuable  he 
makes  his  labour,  the  more  valuable  it  will  be !  These  fooUsh  and 
false  views  have  not  only  injured  the  trade  of  the  country,  but 
when  we  first  found  out  that  our  armies  were  in  danger,  and  that 
our  brave  soldiers  were  being  killed  for  want  of  a  sufficient  supply 
of  ammunition,  these  detestable  views  were  a  serious  danger  to  our 
very  existence  as  a  nation.  Since  that,  nearly  all  the  trades  union 
leaders  have  done  their  utmost  to  urge  the  men  to  turn  out  as 
much  work  as  possible,  but  T  fear  very  much  mischief  had  been 
done  first. 

To  revert  to  the  employer's  position.  I  believe  it  is  an  absolute 
fallacy  that  you  can  ever  get  really  good  results  out  of  men  by 
mere  money  payments,  without  confidence,  sympathy  and  Mend- 
ship,  and  I  believe  I  might  advantageously  pause  at  this  moment 
and  try  to  describe  a  few  of  the  various  types  of  employers,  so  that 
we  may  realize  more  what  we  are  discussing. 

To  my  mind,  the  interest  of  the  individual  always  will,  and 
always  must,  give  way  to  the  interest  of  the  community  as  a  whole, 
and  the  use  of  employers  is  to  be  officers  of  the  industrial  army; 
and  unless  we  are  useful,  and  unless  we  do  the  work  better  than 
any  other  organization  that  could  be  put  in  our  places,  the  sooner 
we  are  abolished  the  better. 

There  are  various  classes  of  employers,  but  the  great  change  of 
modern  times  is  that  in  so  many  cases  the  large  company  has  taken 
the  place  of  the  old  master,  and,  not  only  that,  but  there  is  an  in- 
creasing tendency  to  choose  the  directors,  who  are  the  final  appeal, 
from  among  financial  men  who  have  never  lived  amongst,  and  are 
not  reallyin  touch v\ith,  theirworkmen.  Foraverylargenumberof 
workmen  there  maybe  one  technical  director,  who  has  an  increasing 
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staff  of  managers,  foremen  and  superintendents  of  different  kinds; 
but  probably  the  number  of  men  under  his  charge  is  far  too  large 
for  him  to  know  them  personally.  However  good  very  large  works 
may  be  from  a  purely  industrial  point  of  view,  there  is  no  doubt 
that  they  tend  to  keep  the  employer  and  the  employed  separate 
from  each  other;  the  men,  finding  their  individual  voices  are  not 
heard,  combine  in  unions  (and,  dealing  with  very  large  numbers, 
It  would  probably  be  impossible  to  arrange  their  affairs  unless  they 
did  so),  and  when  these  get  too  powerful  the  employers  also 
associate.  Thus  we  come  to  the  large  federations,  and  very  often  to 
fixed  agreements  drawn  up  by  lawyers,  which,  though  they  may 
be  just,  are  generally  very  inelastic  and  sadly  weaken  the  sympa- 
thetic and  human  fooring  which  ought  to  exist. 

At  the  other  extreme  of  the  scale  is  the  small  employer.  He  still 
exists  in  enormous  numbers  in  many  trades  in  many  parts  of  the 
country,  but  '.t  is  very  much  the  fashion  to  run  him  down  and  say 
that  he  had  better  be  abolished.  This  I  think  is  wrong  altogether. 
For  one  thing,  probably  a  very  large  majority  indeed  of  the  work- 
ing classes  work  for  employers  who  only  have  a  small  number  of 
men.   It  is  by  becoming  a  small  employer  that  the  workman  has 
his  best  chance  of  rising  in  the  worid,  and  I  believe  that  nothing  is 
more  important  for  the  capitalist  class  than  to  be  recruited  con- 
stantly and  in  large  numbers  by  men  rising  up  from  below.  There 
is  an  idea  that  the  small  employer  Is  ver>-hard.    I  think  that  is 
scarcely  a  fair  view;  everyone  is  hard  when  he  first  gets  into  a 
position  of  authority,  but  that  is  not  due  to  harshness  but  to 
nervousness.  Tlie  first  time  a  young  man  sees  his  orders  deliber- 
ately disobeyed,  he  feels  as  if  he  would  be  humiliated  for  ever 
unless  he  took  some  violent  step  to  get  his  authoritv  justified  then 
and  there.  WTien  he  gets  older  he  finds  that  he  is  strong  enough  to 
support  his  own  authority,  and  therefore  he  can  be  more  patient 
with  the  impulsive  stupidity  or  impertinence  of  some  thoughtless 
individual;  and  possibly  the  disobedience  may  be  purely  a  case  of 
misunderstanding  or  forgetfulness.  If  workmen  would  only  believe 
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it,  a  very  short  time  will  often  make  a  young  manager  or  employer 
who  seems  to  be  very  harsh,  into  a  peaceable  quiet  man  like  other 
people. 

But  not  only  is  the  small  employer  valuable  as  a  step  by  which 
men  may  rise  in  the  world.  All  his  relations  and  friends  being  of 
the  working  class  he  has  a  tremendous  educational  influence;  he 
gradually  tells  his  friends  and  people  all  his  difficulties  and  troubles, 
and  they  learn  to  see  more  of  the  employer's  side  of  the  case,  and 
what  a  very  uphill  life  he  often  has  to  lead. 

I  will  just  touch  on  one  other  type,  the  one  which  most  re- 
sembles the  army  officer.  The  type  to  which  I  propose  to  refer 
may  be  taken  as  the  average  public-school  boy  whose  parents  give 
him  a  good  professional  training,  and  could  probably  give  him  some 
little  capital,  say,  for  the  sake  of  argument,  ^£5000.  But  this,  as  a 
rule,  is  not  enough  to  start  him  in  business,  unless  he  has  attained 
a  position  of  some  eminence  beforehand.  He  probably  has  to 
borrow  a  considerable  amount  of  money  before  any  business  will 
take  him  in,  and,  after  that,  he  is  very  likely  a  good  deal  indebted 
to  the  bank  from  time  to  time  for  the  extra  money  that  he  may 
require  to  carry  on  his  business.  Here  again,  numbers  of  these 
young  men  lose  all  they  put  in,  and  retire  unsuccessful.  In  most 
cases  where  they  are  successful,  it  takes  them  many  years  to  pay 
off  their  borrowed  capital,  and  until  that  is  done  they  cannot  be 
considered  to  have  succeeded  or  to  be  in  a  position  of  safety.  In 
a  case  with  which  I  am  most  familiar,  it  took  the  man  thirty  years 
before  he  finally  paid  off  the  last  shilling  of  his  borrowed  capital; 
after  that,  of  course,  his  income  was  considerably  larger,  and  he 
was  looked  upon  as  a  very  successful  man.  But  the  thirty  years 
were  a  very  severe  ordeal,  and  a  long  illness,  or  any  other  serious 
or  unexpected  disaster,  might  have  led  to  his  ruin. 

Having  sketched  two  or  three  types  of  employer  or  capitalist, 
I  will  now  face  the  question  of  whether  the  working  men  get  a  fair 
share  of  the  results  of  the  trade.  This  question  may  be  considered 
from  two  points  of  view : 
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First,  whether  any  different  arrangement  cuuld  be  made  that 
would  improve  the  position  of  the  worlcmen. 

Secondly,  whether  they  could  do  better  under  existing  arrange- 
ments. 

As  regards  the  first  alternative,  I  may  say  that  I  think  it  a  very 
great  pity  that  such  a  large  proportion  of  the  population  are  paid 
simply  by  weekly  wages,  in  such  a  way  as  to  give  them  a  very 
small  interest  in  the  success  of  the  business  or  in  the  excellence  of 
the  work.  I  am  very  sorry  that  the  sub-contractor  has  been  to  so 
great  an  extent  abolished;  if  the  workmen  contract  to  supply  the 
labour  in  any  given  trade,  it  gives  them  a  training  in  organization 
and  self-reliance  which  they  cannot  get  by  working  for  weekly 
wages.  It  is  no  doubt  attractive  to  get  your  money  at  the  end  of 
every  week,  but  it  is  a  very  serious  thing  to  think  that  an  enor- 
mous majority  of  the  voters  of  this  country  know  nothing  at  all,  and 
have  no  means  of  learning  anything,  about  the  trades  on  which 
their  very  existence  depends. 

Let  us  assume  that  two  brothers  go  to  work,  either  as  joiners  or 
as  blacksmiths ;  one  of  them  goes  into  a  large  factory,  at  a  weekly 
wage;  the  other  starts  business  on  his  own  account,  in  liis  rative 
village.  As  long  as  all  goes  well,  probably  the  factory-  man  will  feel 
far  more  comfortable,  far  better  off,  and  have  far  less  responsi- 
bility, besides  which  he  will  see  a  very  high  class  of  work,  and 
associate  with  a  number  of  other  men  of  his  own  sort — which  is 
all  pleasing.  On  the  other  hand,  the  man  in  the  village  has  to  get 
his  own  orders,  make  his  own  connection,  and  satisfy  his  cus- 
tomers, be  they  reasonable  or  the  reverse;  he  has  to  buy  his  own 
material,  and  have  the  money  to  pay  for  it.  But  he  runs  the  risk 
of  his  customers  being  behind  in  their  payments,  or  not  paying 
him  at  all ;  if  he  makes  any  mistakes  in  his  estimates,  he  has  to  bear 
the  consequences;  if  by  any  mischance  he  turns  out  bad  work,  he 
has  to  replace  it  at  his  own  expense.  From  all  these  rhings  the 
factory  man  is  free;  but  the  village  man  is  a  complete  self-con- 
tained organization,  and  when  he  has  learned  to  stand  on  his  feet  in 
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that  capacity,  his  business  may  grow  and  grow,  till  he  becomes  one 
complete  section  of  the  trade  of  the  country.  He  is  better  trained, 
more  self-reliant,  and  more  able  to  take  care  of  himself  and  others. 
If  all  the  engineers  or  shipbuilders  in  England  were  left  without 
employers,  they  would  have  no  idea  where  to  get  orders  or  how  to 
buy  material.  They  have  probably  never  thought  about  what  it 
costs  to  find  the  buildings  or  machinery  on  which  they  work.  Some 
of  them,  I  think,  believe  that  these  things  require  very  little 
thought  and  experience,  but  they  are  quite  mistaken;  it  is  far 
harder  to  find  a  man  who  can  organize  a  business  than  it  is  to 
find  a  man  who  can  turn  out  first-rate  scientific  work.  A  good 
illustration  of  this  may  be  got  from  agriculture.  The  small  farmer 
or  peasant  proprietor  is  often  a  very  successful  man,  and  produces 
more  from  an  acre  of  land  than  a  large  farmer  would  do;  set  him 
down  in  a  colony,  or  elsewhere,  an^  simply  give  him  a  little  seed 
com  and  enough  to  live  upon  till  that  com  ripens,  and  he  will 
command  success;  and  :he  same  ought  to  apply  to  a  man  starting 
business  on  a  small  scale,  as  the  small  employer  does. 

But  now,  as  regards  the  present  employer,  the  proper  way  to 
look  upon  him  is  simply  as  an  officer  of  the  industrial  army. 
The  question  is,  can  the  world  get  him  any  cheaper?  It  compels 
him  to  find  the  capital,  and  both  the  commercial  and  the  scientific 
brains;  he  may  do  some  of  this  work  by  deputy,  but  if  so,  he  has 
to  find  the  deputies  and  pay  them.  It  is  the  foolish  fashion  to 
think  of  him  as  a  man  of  great  wealth,  some  of  which  might  be 
very  advantageously  taken  from  him.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
very  rich  emplo)  crs— probab!>  a  larger  proportion  than  there  used 
to  be — but  th^  avvage  profits  are  lower,  and  when  a  young  man 
goes  into  business,  he  runs  a  very  great  risk  of  failure  and  has 
a  very  remot'.?  chance  of  making  a  fortune;  and  thus  we  come  to 
the  old  maxim  in  political  economy  that  everybody  knows,  that 
where\er  you  find  the  greatest  possible  profits  you  find  the  lowest 
average  profit: .  If  you  were  to  take  the  men  of  the  various  classes 
of  employers  that  I  have  instanced,  and  offer  them  the  alternative 
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of  a  reasonable  salary,  you  would  probably  finJ  any  number  of 
them  eager  to  jump  at  the  offer;  and  if  .'t  convij  to  a  question  of 
risking  capital,  they  are,  very  wisely,  increasingly  suspicious.   It 
is  by  no  means  easy  to  find  young  men  now  who  will  buy  shares 
in  businesses,  nor  are  their  fathers  very  fond  of  their  doing  so. 
Suppose  you  could  fancy  the  Government  taking  over  some  of  our 
large  works,  and  offering  such  salaries  as  they  give  in  the  dock- 
yards or  arsenals,  or  even  at  the  Local  Government  Board  and 
such  other  offices,  I  believe  such  a  move  would  be  hailed  with  the 
very  greatest  delight  by  the  employer  class.   Most  men  would 
infinitely  rather  have  a  moderate  salary  with  a  retiring  pension  in 
their  old  age,  such  as  the  Government  commonly  gives,  than  have 
the  remote  chance  of  making  a  large  fortune  by  the  time  they  are, 
perhaps,  sixty.  I  have  watched  men  of  this  class  all  my  life,  and 
when  you  talk  to  young  men  or  their  fathers  you  f:iid  that  tlitir 
ambitions  very  seldom  indeed  lie  in  the  direction  oi  spending  all 
their  lives  in  runidng  greit  risks,  with  the  remo'e  ;ha.'    ?  o^ 
making  a  large  fortune  at  the  far  end  of  it.  What  i.  -.1  .,        illy 
wants  is  a  comfortable  income  according  to  his  bringi^i*  uf .  and 
anything  he  gets  beyond  that,  more  especially  if  it  comes  late 
in  life,  is  a  very  insufficient  reward  for  the  risks  he  runs.  As  a  con- 
sequence of  this,  wc  do  not  find  a  large  and  increasing  number  of 
employers;  the  number  of  small  employers  is  diminishing;  and 
I  think  the  large  ones  feel  the  competition  from  below  less  than 
they  used  to  do,  and  less  than  they  ought  to  do  in  the  interests  of 
the  country.  !  myself  worked  for  some  years  for  the  Government, 
and  if  I  could  have  been  reasonably  sure  of  a  good  position  at  a 
moderate  salary,  I  would  not  have  been  attracted  away  from 
that  for  any  profits  that  a  private  business  would  be  likely  to 
offer  me. 

TTiis  leads  at  once  '•o  the  question  of  other  forms  of  employment. 
A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  profit-sharing,  but  iev/  people 
ask  themselves  what  this  really  involves.  In  a  district  we  have  a 
number  of  firms,  and,  to  keep  to  the  trade  I  understand  best, 
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I  will  assume  that  these  are  the  owners  of  engineering  establish- 
ments. Some  of  theae  are  ri'  h,  some  are  poor;  some  are  making 
money,  some  are  losing;  but  they  are  all  expected,  and  compelled, 
to  pay  a  uniforn  rate  of  wages.  This  is  not  unsound :  the  workman 
says,  "My  servit  >re  worth  so  much;  if  a  poor  man  wants  them 
he  must  pay  the  same  for  them  as  a  rich  man,  just  as  he  must 
pay  the  same  price  for  food  and  clothing  if  he  wants  them,"  But 
this,  though  perfectly  true,  is  the  death-blow  to  the  question  of 
profit-sharing,  because  in  some  works  which  are  doing  very  well 
the  men  might  get  a  very  large  share  of  the  profits,  while  in  other 
works  which  are  doing  badly,  there  would  be  nothing  for  the  men 
to  share.  The  workmen  would  then  all  want  to  go  and  work  at  the 
well-paid  places,  and  the  poor  employer  would  probably  have  to 
pay  very  much  higher  wages  to  keep  his  men,  which  sounds  all  very 
nice,  but  conversely  the  rich  employer  would  find  that  he  coulu  get 
his  men  at  a  much  lower  wage.  If  we  are  to  have  collective  action 
of  employers  and  workmen,  it  seems  to  me  that  profit-sharing  is 
impracticable.  Another  thing  about  it  is  that,  taking  the  trade  as 
a  whole,  nobody  can  make  out  that  the  profits  thereof  average 
more  than  5  per  cent,  at  the  very  outside,  and  probably  they  are 
considerably  less.  If  people  will  think  of  the  number  of  works  that 
die  down  and  fail  in  the  course  of  any  given  ten  years,  or  if  they 
think  of  all  the  works  that  were  at  the  very  head  of  the  trade  in 
London  a  generation  ago,  and  of  their  subsequent  history,  they 
will  see  the  force  of  what  I  say;  because,  of  co'jrse,  unless  the 
employer  can  save  enough  money,  while  his  works  live,  to  replace 
his  capital  when  they  cease  to  exist,  he  simply  will  not  go  into 
business. 

But  I  sometimes  think  more  might  be  done  in  the  way  of  work- 
men really  and  truly  owning  their  own  works.  For  example,  while 
I  see  great  diffirulty  in  workmen  owning  works  where  they  have  to 
find  large  sums  of  money  and  embark  on  costly  undertakings,  it  has 
always  seemed  to  me  that  repair  work  ..  exactly  the  sort  of  thing 
that  workmen  might  undertake  without  any  expensive  employers; 
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the  amount  of  capital  required  is  small,  payments  come  in  quickly, 
there  is  every  inducement  to  the  individual  workman  to  exercise 
initiative  and  originalit)',  and,  as  aU  experienced  men  know,  repair 
work  and  new  work  get  on  far  better  separate  than  together.    It 
would  be,  I  think,  a  step  in  the  right  direction  if  workmen  would 
try  to  combine  a  little  to  do  repair  work,  and  leave  the  question  of 
new  contracts  to  further  consideration:  in  fact,  the  young  men 
would  all  be  trained  on  the  new  work,  and  as  they  saved  a  little 
money  and  got  a  little  experience,  they  might  drift  into  the  other 
where  they  would  become  real  owners.  There  are  several  other 
lines  which  might  easily  be  carried  on  without  the  capitalist  em- 
ployers, and  doubtless  many  more  would  disclose  themselves  if  the 
matter  were  studied.  Fishing,  I  believe,  is  almost  always  managed 
by  the  men  who  do  the  work,  but  I  think  that,  as  a  general  rule, 
the  fish  are  bought  and  paid  for  en  masse  by  certain  special  buyers] 
which  saves  the  fishermen  all  the  worry  and  anxiety  of  looking  out 
for  orders  and  finding  markets.    It  used  to  be  common  in  my 
young  days  for  a  gang  of  navvies  to  take  a  railway  cuttinf>  or  the 
excavation  of  a  dock,  and  very  likely  one  of  their  number  would 
take  a  contract  for  making  a  road,  in  which  case  it  always  seemed 
to  me  that  he  picked  his  men  very  carefully,  and  paid  them  higher 
wages  than  they  would  get  in  ordinary  employment. 

Another  alternative  is  Government  work.  I  have  seen  a  good 
deal  of  this  in  my  time,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  people  are  too 
much  inclined  altogether  to  approve  of  it  or  altogether  to  condemn 
it.  Some  things,  I  think,  are  quite  suitable  for  Government  work, 
and,  by  gradually  pressing  the  point,  we  might  find  that  this 
principle  could  be  carried  further.  Most  small  local  bodies  own 
their  own  water  supplies;  it  is  not  uncommon  for  corporations  to 
own  tramways  and  gas  works;  and  I  should  say  that  these,  one 
with  another,  are  just  about  as  successful— neither  more  nor  less 
—as  the  work  done  by  companies;  but  if,  in  course  of  years,  the 
town  or  district  grows  and  there  is  a  large  unearned  improvement, 
this  of  course  would  go  to  the  public  instead  of  to  a  company.  What 
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I  cannot  see  that  any  Government  has  ever  succeeded  in,  is  in  tra- 
velling for  orders  and  pushing  sales ;  it  may  have  been  attempted, 
but  only,  I  think,  in  a  very  few  cases,  and  generally  not  success- 
fully. But  I  think  we  might  say  that  wherever  the  products  sell 
themselves,  or  are  a  universal  need,  as  in  the  cases  mentioned  above, 
the  work  is  of  a  kind  that  the  Government  might  suitably  under- 
take. Then  comes  of  course  the  question  of  railways.  In  this 
country  all  railways  hitherto  have  belonged  to  private  companies, 
but  probably  in  the  greater  part  of  the  world,  especially  in  colonies 
and  in  poor  countries,  the  railways  must  be  made  by  the  Govern- 
ment or  not  ' ;  all;  and  though  they  may  not  usually,  in  these 
places,  show  much  in  the  way  of  dividends,  they  show  an  enormous 
deal  in  the  way  of  increased  prosperity  to  the  district  where  they 
are.  In  some  countries  no  doubt  Government  ownership  has 
failed,  largely  owing  to  the  difficulty  of  getting  really  honest 
officials,  but  one  would  hope  that  in  England  this  could  not  pos- 
sibly apply,  because  there  is  no  doubt  that,  as  a  rule,  our  Govern- 
ment servants  are  a  very  upright  and  honest  class  of  men.  Nobody 
would  wish  to  see  the  dockj'ards  and  arsenals  put  into  private 
hands;  the  work  might,  in  some  cases,  be  done  equally  well  and 
rather  cheaper,  but  probably  the  advantage  of  the  Government 
having  them  in  its  own  hands  is  very  great. 

As  regards  the  question  whether  the  workmen  could  do  better 
under  existing  arrangements,  I  nmst  revert  to  the  subject  of  profit- 
sharing  which  is  the  panajea  so  often  quoted.  As  I  have  pointed 
out,  even  when  some  firms  are  making  enormous  profits,  many 
others  are  making  none  at  all,  or  are  losing  money ;  and  this,  coupled 
with  the  fact  that  we  have  a  more  or  less  uniform  rate  of  wages  for 
each  trade  in  each  district,  makes  profit-sharing  intensely  difficult, 
if  not  impossible.  But,  more  than  that,  it  is  all  very  well  to  share 
profits  where  the  capital  per  man  employed  is  very  large  indeed,  as 
in  the  Metropolitan  Gas  Works,  where,  thanks  toSirGeorgeLivesey, 
it  has  been  perfectly  successful ;  but  it  is  quite  a  different  thing  in 
those  industries  where  the  amount  of  capital  per  man  is  compara- 
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^vely  smaU.  Now  m  engine  works  and  shipyards,  during  the  last 

we  go  back  to  the  previous  years,  and  for  a  long  time  before  tha 
we  come  to  those  figures  which  have  been  so  ve^  often  pub  ish^' 
hat  for  every  man  employed  there  is  about  ^i^o  of  ca  Jtal  and' 
that  the  weekly  wage,  taking  mechanic,  of  all  sorts,  labourer;  and 
apprentices,  averaged  much  about  30.  per  head,  qual  to  /75  a 
year;  so  that  we  might  very  fairly  say  that  an  employer  pa'dlwa; 
m  wages  per  year  an  amount  equal  to  about  half  hi.  capital  Then 
ifyou  take  any  of  the  lists  published  by  stockbroke'.,  o;  ^mt 

to  the'iactir'  r'^'  "'"^P^P"^'  ^°"  ^--*  ^h'-^^Vour  eyes 
to  the  fact  that,  taken  as  a  whole,  these  businesses  do  not,  on  an 
average,  pay  more  than  5  per  cent,  per  annum  on  the  capLl 

/7  10  ■  i  ^  ^  P"  T-  ^'''^'''^  °"  ^'  "P"^!'  he  divided 
iL    h         ^''  ""'"  ''"P^"^"^  P^^  ^"""^'  °^  -  terrh  part  of 

^n^  in  ^""^^l"  r^"-    "^  °"^'^  ^°  ''^  ^^^^  »°  -ve  up'^some- 
thmg  n  case  h.s  busmess  comes  to  an  end  or  his  ^rksLome 
ob«>lete,  so  this  leaves  practically  nothing  to  give  the  workmen 
T  kng  a  who  ,  different  trade,  I  may  say  thaf  after  the  Franc" 
Germar  War,  say  from  about  1871  to  1875,  in  some  places  the 
coa   trade  made  profits  that  were  simply  enormous;  but  1  ng 
on  from  that  tm.e  to  pretty  nearly  ,890,  there  wer    years^nf 
years  ,n  wh^ch  numbers  of  collieries  literally  never  paid  a  selling 
and,  on  the  whole,  .f  you  took  these  collieries  over  the  twenty 
yea^  from  1870  to  ,890,  you  would  see  that  the  total  profits  we^ 

^  '/°"flJ°."  "^'^  '  P''^  °"*  °"'  "'"'^'^  h^^^  -"d  there  that  had 
made  a  good  deal-just  like  the  winner  of  the  Derby  compared  to 
a  the  losers.  I  myself  bdieve  that  the  uncertain  profits  of  the 
trade  cause  the  workmen  a  great  deal  of  their  suffering,  for  the 
sm^ple  reason  that  people  are  not  so  willing  as  they  mi|kt  be  to 
mvest  their  money  in  manufacturing  businesses.  Now,  they  all  talk 
about  the  large  profits  made  on  accountof  thepresent  war,'but  ye^ 
m  the  two  largest  and  most  prosperous  works  in  the  kingdom,  the 
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shares  are  standing  distinctly  lower  than  the  average,  which  shows 
that  the  public  do  not  think  the  chance  of  these  very  high  profits 
is  sufficient  inducement  to  them  to  buy  the  shares ;  the  obvious 
reason  being  that  when  the  war  is  over  it  may  be  found  that  many 
people  have  spent  an  enormous  amount  of  money  in  increasing 
their  powers  of  producing  war  material,  and  as  there  may  be  an 
almost  complete  cessation  of  demand  for  such  things,  a  vast 
amount  of  machinery  which  has  been  bought  will  be  no  longer 
useful.  That  is  what  happened  after  Waterloo. 

I  should  like  to  mention  one  point  which,  I  think,  causes  great 
dissatisfaction  among  the  workmen,  though  it  hardly  ever  gets  into 
the  papers,  and  that  is  the  very  high  rate  of  wages  which  similar 
men  earn  in  America.  A  workman  sees  a  Ford  motor-car  imported 
from  America  and  being  sold  cheaper  than  English  cars,  and  he  is 
told  that  the  men  who  actually  made  this  car  earn  something  like 
£1  a  day.  Now,  why  is  this  ?  I  beheve  one  reason  is  that  among 
the  men  who  make  the  car  there  is  no  such  thing  as  restriction 
of  output;  a  great  deal  of  the  work  is  done  by  sub-contractors, 
who  do  not  care  what  rate  of  wages  they  pay,  provided  the  work- 
men can  only  turn  out  a  corresponding  amount  of  work  cheaply 
enough;  and  if  workmen  go  on  year  after  year  working  with  their 
brains  as  well  as  with  their  hands  to  see  how  much  they  can  do, 
the  brains  of  a  thousand  workmen  in  one  establishment  all  co- 
operating with  each  other  will  increase  the  output  by  an  amount 
which  is  almost  incredible.  Let  us  consider  a  case  that  is  not 
uncommon  in  piece-work.  A  man  works  at  a  new  lathe  which 
turns  out,  say,  four  times  as  much  work  as  the  old  one,  but  under 
existing  conditions  of  unions  and  associations  we  cannot  pay  that 
man  four  times,  or  even  twice  as  much  wages  as  we  pay  all  the 
other  men  surrounding  him ;  and  if,  in  the  course  of  years,  almost 
all  our  tools  are  superseded  by  tools  which  do  a  great  deal  more 
work,  the  general  effect  of  it  is  not  so  much  to  raise  wages  as 
to  lower  the  selling  price  of  the  article.  I  question  if  this  is  as  it 
ought  to  be:  in  some  shape  or  form  the  workman  ought  to  get  a 
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greater  and  more  prompt  share  of  the  benefits  of  labour-saving 
appliances,  and  I  also  think  he  ought  to  get  more  definite  encour- 
agement for  any  savings  that  he  himseix  can  originate.  If  our  men 
earned  more  money,  more  men  would  want  to  come  into  the  trade; 
but  they  would  have  vastly  happier  and  more  interesting  lives  if 
they  simply  let  themselves  loo^e  to  do  as  much  work  as  possible, 
and  it  is  a  great  fallacy  to  suppose  that  doing  more  work  means 
taking  more  out  of  the  men  or  tiring  them  more,  or  employing 
fewer  people.  Generally  speaking,  the  highly-skilled  man  takes  less 
out  of  himself  than  the  inexperienced  clumsy  one,  and  certainly 
when  you  come  to  the  adoption  of  improved  methods,  one  cannot 
compare  the  man  who  works  a  planing  machine  with  the  man  who 
used  to  chip  up  a  bed-plate  by  hand,  taking  ten  times  as  long  and 
using  very  hard  physical  force  the  whole  time  he  was  at  work.  But 
I  fear  these  things  can  only  be  carried  out  either  by  sub-contracting 
or  by  piece-work,  unless  the  workmen  choose  to  become  thrifty 
and  buy  the  works  themselves;  then  of  course  they  can  do  what- 
ever they  please.  But  there  is  no  doubt  that  employers  ought  to 
take  a  far  more  bold  and  sympathetic  view  of  the  workmen's  aims 
and  difficulties.  I  believe  every  snr  all  point  ought  to  be  decided  in 
favour  of  the  workmen;  just  as  I  think,  between  the  rich  and  the 
poor  man,  the  rich  man  ought  ahnost  always  to  concede  a  small 
point;  the  reverse  process  only  causes  irritarion  and  bitterness, 
while  one  sees  what  a  very  large  amount  of  grateful  return  a  small 
concession  will  often  bring.  This  is  on  the  same  principle  that  I 
believe  coursing  often  kills  poaching,  by  giving  the  working  ciasses 
an  interest  in  game-preserving  and  in  sport  generally.  I  believe  the 
same  principle  applied  to  everything  else  has  a  very  great  effect, 
and  a  workman  ought  to  feel  that  if  he  makes  any  suggestion  it 
will  be  listened  to  respectfully  even  if  it  is  not  adopted.   I  have 
known  a  workman  told  that  if  he  was  going  to  suggest  improve- 
ments he  might  go  and  seek  a  job  elsewhere.  Now  this  is  no  way  to 
treat  him;  the  mere  fact  of  trying  to  make  improvements  educates 
a  man,  and,  among  them  all,  a  certain  nimiber  will  succeed.  But 
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restricting  the  output  is  simply  a  means  of  keeping  the  working 
classes  down  in  a  position  which  will  always  get  lower  and  lower 
the  longer  that  sort  of  thing  goes  on. 

I  think  some  relief  may  come  in  the  future  from  the  large  increase 
in  what  may  be  called  the  intermediate  class,  such  as  foremen, 
draughtsmen,  superintendents,  and  special  workers.  The  increas- 
ing requirements  of  higher  and  more  complicated  products  as  well 
as  organizations,  will  prcjably  cause  a  great  demand  for  such 
people,  and  that  will  have  the  effect  of  making  any  young  workman 
feel  that  his  chance  of  promotion  is  very  much  greater  than  here- 
tofore; and  we,  the  employers,  ought  to  bring  these  men  on  and 
encourage  them  to  come  to  our  various  scientific  organizations  to 
hear  papers  read  r.  d  discussed,  and,  generally  speaking,  use  them 
as  much  as  possible  to  bridge  over  the  gulf  which  exists  between 
employers  and  workmen. 

I  suppose  I  ought  now  to  say  something  of  that  panacea  which 
is  often  recommended  as  a  cure  for  all  the  ills  of  the  working  classes, 
namely,  the  strike.  During  the  last  year  or  two,  causes  which 
I  need  not  specify  have  given  the  men  a  considerable  advantage, 
because  employers  were  most  unwilling  to  close  their  works  even 
for  a  very  short  period.  But  if  we  take  the  years  from,  say,  1890 
to  1910,  it  will  be  found  that  the  proportion  of  strikes  which  the 
men  won  was  exceedingly  small,  while  the  cost  of  their  fighting 
was  very  great.  The  cost  of  a  strike  to  the  workmen  is  really  a  very 
simple  affair.  Every  man  who  strikes  for  a  week  loses  his  week's 
wages;  he  may  get  some  of  it  from  the  union  funds,  but  those  are 
his  own  savings;  other  men  may  subscribe  to  the  strike,  but,  if  so, 
that  is  a  liability  which  will  probably  have  to  be  repaid  in  kind 
sooner  or  later,  and,  on  the  whole,  the  men  on  strike  lose  exactly 
the  amount  of  wages  that  they  would  have  earned  had  they  been 
at  work.  So,  if  men  go  on  strike  for  is.  a  week  advance,  and  get  it, 
and  their  wages  were  ^i  a  week,  it  would  take  twenty  weeks  of 
work  at  the  advanced  rate  to  pay  for  every  week  that  they  have 
been  on  strike,  before  they  began  to  reap  any  advantage.  Recent 
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legislation  has  given  the  men  some  advantage:  for  example,  'n  the 
great  national  coal  strike,  which  ended  in  April  191 2  after  lasting 
six  weeks,  the  men  were  on  their  last  legs;  the  employers  could 
have  held  out  a  great  deal  longer,  but  Parliament  intervened  and 
gave  the  men  what  they  wanted,  by  legislation.  This  might,  at 
first  sight,  look  as  if  legislation  were  th?  key  to  the  whole  position 
and  the  solution  of  the  workmen's  problem,  but  that  is  not  quite  so. 
The  employers  have  one  weapon,  sometimes  visible  and  sometimes 
invisible,  which,  if  they  choose  to  use  it,  is  absolutely  irresistible, 
and  the  whole  forces  of  the  working  classes,  and  the  Government 
behind  them,  are  perfectly  powerless  to  meet  it — that  is,  per- 
manently clo'-ing  their  works.   I  do  not  allude  to  a  lock-out — that 
is  only  a  temporary  expedient — but  if  employers  find  that  their 
business  is  not  paying  they  close  their  works.    In  the  above  case, 
I  do  not  know  that  any  collieries  were  closed,  as  prices  rose  con- 
siderably, but  I  fancy  that  many  of  the  worst  places  and  less 
profitable  seams  had  to  be  abandoned.  Every  thoughtful  man  who 
knows  any  large  town  must  see  that  the  closing  of  works  is  by  no 
means  so  infrequent  as  people  might  fancy.  The  invisible  and  more 
irresistible  form  is  that  they  do  not  start  new  factories  or  extend 
the  old  ones,  so  that  gradually  the  men  find  their  trade  is  not  what 
it  ought  to  be.   I  fancy  few  people  really  ask  themselves  what  is 
the  effect  of  putting  pressure  on  a  body  of  emploj'ers,  and  I  will 
try  and  deal  with  it  briefly.  Suppose  a  number  of  employers,  some 
richer  and  some  poorer,  are  subjected  to  pressure  from  a  strike  or 
anything  else,  what  happens?    Presently  the  poorest  ones  are 
ruined;  the  customers  who  used  to  get  work  from  them  now  have 
to  go  to  the  wealthier  remainder,  who  therefore  get  more  orders  to 
pick  and  choose  from  than  they  had  before,  and  can  get  higher 
prices;  but,  further,  the  workmen  who  were  employed  by  the 
poorer,  and  now  ruined,  employers  have  to  go  to  the  doors  of  the 
richer  ones  to  seek  work,  so  these  same  employers  also  get  a 
greater  selection  of  workmen,  which  probably  means  cheaper 
labour.  In  other  words,  like  almost  all  arbitrary  interference  wi  ^ 
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the  state  of  trade,  and  like  almost  all  violent  legislation,  it  simply 
means  that  rich  men  become  richer  and  poor  men  become  poorer; 
in  fact,  the  impatience  of  people  to  make  refom";  '  short  cuts 
which  can  only  really  be  made  by  industry  and  intelligence,  tends 
to  bring  about  exactly  the  results  they  do  not  want.  This  accounts 
a  good  deal  for  the  existence  of  the  millionaires,  who  are,  of  course, 
simply  the  survival  of  the  fittest,  i.e.  of  the  strongest  and  most 
powerful,  but  not  necessarily  the  most  virtuous. 

But  I  believe  we  may  hope  for  better  things  if  we  take  a  broad 
view  of  the  question.  First  c  ',  as  regards  the  financial  aspect: 
there  would  be  an  absolut  .nlimited  demand  for  our  manu- 
factures— for  example,  for  .ngineering  products — if  we  could  re- 
duce the  price  a  little.  It  is  extraordinary  how  even  a  very  small 
reduction  in  price  increases  the  demand  very  largely,  and,  em- 
phatically, cheap  work  does  not  at  all  necessarily  mean  low  wages 
— note  the  American  motor-car — or,  again,  a  navvy  gets  a  much 
higher  wage  than  an  ordinary  labourer,  but  he  can  dig  a  hole  for 
less  money  and  is  not  nearly  so  tired  when  the  work  is  done. 

It  is  probably  not  much  use  for  us,  as  employers,  to  spend  our 
time  in  the  very  easy  occupation  of  pointing  out  the  faults  of  the 
men  and  giving  them  good  advice.  The  only  suggestion  I  will 
make  to  both  sides  equally  is  that  a  compromise  is  better  than  a 
victory;  it  leaves  no  bitterness  and  brings  about  no  reaction.  And 
then  let  us  as  employers  try  to  see  our  own  faults,  and  think  what 
we  can  do  towards  bringing  about  a  better  state  of  things.  It 
seems  to  me  that,  as  a  class,  we  have  very  much  overlooked  some 
of  the  first  principles  of  government  which  are  perfectly  well  known 
not  only  to  the  army  and  navy  officer  but  to  every  colonial  and 
Indian  ofl^cial;  such  as,  that  to  govern  well  you  ought  thoroughly 
to  understand  and  sympathize  with  the  character  and  position  of 
the  governed;  that  an  unpopular  government  has  very  great  diffi- 
culty in  bringing  about  any  measure  of  prosperity;  and  that,  in 
fact,  you  want  mutual  co-operation  and  sympathy.  This  by  no 
means  implies  a  weakening  of  the  government,  or  indicates  that 
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we  ought  in  any  way  to  ^ve  up  the  responsibility  of  controlling  our 
own  works.  A  father,  in  every  transaction  of  his  life,  from  mom 
till  night,  is  always  considering  and  working  for  tl:e  good  of  his 
children,  but  he  very  likely  does  not  even  consult  them  as  to  what 
he  does,  because  he  knows  all  the  circumstances  and  has  all  the 
experience  and  training,  and  knows  too  what  is  best  for  their 
interests;  and,  what  is  more,  a  happy  family  is  one  in  which  the 
children  know  this  and  trust  their  parents.  In  the  same  way,  in  a 
well-ordered  works,  though  all  guidance  and  decision  must  be 
done  by  highly-trained  people  who  have  seen  the  correspondence, 
understand  the  finance,  and  know  all  the  circvunstances,  still,  if 
the  workmen  knew  and  believed  that  their  interests  were  really 
cared  for,  I  believe  they  would  trust  us. 

A  manufacturer  and  his  workmen  ought  to  honour  and  trust 
each  other.  The  first  thing  a  young  soldier  is  taught  is  that  he 
must  live  for  the  credit  of  his  regiment  and  not  of  himself;  the 
oldest  general  never  loses  sight  of  this;  and  we  ought  to  have  the 
same  spirit  in  the  factory.  I  fear  the  wrong  spirit  comes  very  much 
from  an  undue  wish  to  make  money,  or,  which  is  still  worse,  from 
jealousy  lest  others  should  make  money.  If  we  could  only  forget 
our  own  self-interest  and  try  how  much  work  we  could  turn  out, 
we  should  all  be  very  much  better  and  happier,  and  the  country 
would  be  free  from  those  really  serious  dangers  which  we  have  felt 
for  many  years  past,  and  which  all  the  world  realized  so  vividly 
when  there  came  the  question  of  increasing  the  output  of  munitions 
of  war. 

Position,  influence,  money  and  property  are  not  given  to  us  for 
our  own  pleasure  and  profit;  they  are  talents  to  be  used  for  the 
glory  of  God  and  the  help  of  our  fellow-men;  and  be  our  income 
dividends  or  wages,  when  we  die  let  it  be  said  that  we  made  that 
income  honourably  and  dealt  with  it  unselfishly. 
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XXXI 
The  Return  to  Work 

[Letter  to  the  Editor  of  'The  Times,'  Sept,  9TH,  191 6] 

T  CANNOT  help  thinking  that  the  public  generally  are  taking 
l  too  gloomy  a  view  of  the  question  of  getting  men  back  to 
work  when  the  war  is  over.  I  believe  in  the  end  there  will  be  more 
stalls  than  horses  to  put  in  them. 

Before  going  into  this,  I  should  like  to  clear  out  of  the  way  two 
points  that  perhaps  a  little  confuse  the  case.  First,  of  course,  we 
want  to  develop  each  of  our  colonies  in  the  best  way  for  its  own 
interests,  and  we  thus  hope  to  increase  their  surplus  production. 
But  probably  they  will  ii..rease  as  consumers  to  about  the  same 
extent,  and  any  surplus  will  be  probably  either  food  or  raw 
material.  Also,  we  find  that  we  were  without  certain  things  that 
were  necessary  for  our  existence.  It  was  very  easy  to  buy  them., 
and  it  was  nobody's  business  to  think  what  would  hi  -oen  if  there 
was  a  war.  I  fear  Government  are  the  only  people  who  can  see  to 
this  sort  of  thing,  and  their  case  is  complicated  as  follows: 

I  do  not  think  it  has  ever  been  sufficiently  recognized  that  this 
country  is  getting  dangerously  short  of  the  class  of  men  who  are  on 
the  look  out  for  new  fields  of  enterprise  either  as  employers  or  as 
capitalists.  The  public  will  never  be  able  to  buy  what  they  want 
as  cheaply  as  they  ought,  and  the  working  classes  will  never  (in 
nonnal  times)  have  such  plentiful  employment  or  such  good  wages 
as  they  wish,  until  we  can  increase  the  number  of  those  younger 
men  who  want  to  become  manufacturers  or  employers  of  labour; 
and  I  think  when  foreigners  (say  Germans)  have  been  blamed  for 
stepping  into  the  breach,  it  has  been  because  no  Englishman  took 
the  f  uble  to  do  so.  I  have  long  thought  it  was  increasingly  hard 
to  get  new  enterprises  taken  up  in  this  country. 
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Then  to  face  die  simple  problem.  To  restore  millions  of  men  and 
women  to  their  old  occupations  is,  of  course,  a  gigantic  task,  but 
I  think  more  interesting  than  disheartening.  When  the  trades 
unions  agreed  to  waive  iheir  customs,  their  employers  promi  "i  to 
find  work  for  all  their  members  as  they  came  back,  and  of  course 
the  new  jobs  mus*  be  at  least  as  good  as  the  old  ones.  I  suppose 
this  actually  bound  only  those  employers  who  were  federated  or 
associated.  This  would  be  a  large  majority,  but  not  all.  But  for 
those  who  were  not  associated  there  would  be  Government  pres- 
sure, and,  beyond  that,  public  opinion,  which  is  perhaps  the 
strongest  of  forces.  Above  all  there  is  a  great  safeguard  in  this 
fact.  These  people  were  living  somehow  before  the  war,  and  what 
they  really  claim  is  to  be  put  back  into  the  same  positions  that  they 
left.  Now  alas !  those  coming  home  will  be  considerably  fewer  than 
those  who  went  out,  and  besides  this,  owing  to  the  war,  there  are 
two  years' arrears  of  the  world's  requirements  to  make  up,  as  well  as 
such  an  amount  of  repair  work  as  the  world  never  saw  before.  My 
own  impression  is  that  if  every  man  and  woman  in  Europe  worked 
like  a  slave,  it  would  be  many  years  before  we  caught  up  the 
arrears. 

No  doubt  to  put  every  peg  into  its  proper  hole  will  be  very  diffi- 
cult, but  if  people  work  together  and  Government  co-operates,  I  do 
not  think  the  problem  will  be  at  all  hopeless.  I  should  think  every 
coal  miner  could  go  straight  from  his  regiment  to  the  coal-pit,  and 
the  same  applies  to  numbers  of  other  men.  When  we  have  got  the 
first  million  to  work  I  think  we  shall  see  our  way  pretty  clearly. 
If  only  emploj'ers  and  workm  -n  will  work  together  like  officers  and 
soldiers  the  problem  will  not  be  formidable,  and  I  shall  be  verv 
much  disappointed  if  the  working  classes  are  no*  decidedly  better 
off  than  they  have  ever  been  before. 
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Industrial  Conditions  after 
the  War 

[Letter  to  the  Editor  of  'The  Shipbuilder,'  Jan.  ist,  1917] 

"V/OU  have  raised  the  question  of  discussing  the  industrial  con- 
i-  ditions  after  the  war,  and  you  have  done  me  the  honour  of 
asking  me  to  give  my  views  on  the  subject.  Frankly,  I  may  say 
that,  as  a  general  rule,  I  think  these  discussions  do  a  good  deal 
more  harm  than  good.  At  the  pre-^ent  moment  we  all  of  us  have 
our  nerves  more  or  less  strained  by  the  war;  a  large  majority  of 
people  are  overworked;  we  have  to  deal  with  a  future  which  we 
cannot  foretell;  and,  on  the  whole,  I  should  say  that  the  country 
could  hardly  be  in  a  state  of  mind  less  suitable  for  the  calm  and 
well-balanced  consideration  of  these  various  subjects.  Whenever 
the  time  comes  that  we  see  peace  looming  in  the  early  future,  it 
will  take  us  a  very  short  time  indeed  to  think  out  all  possible  con- 
tingencies and  to  decide  which  is  the  best  line  to  take. 
Ziese  subjects  are  mostly  ranged  under  three  heads: 

1.  The  possible  terms  of  peace. 

2.  Trade  arrangements. 

3.  Labour  questions. 

Now,  as  regards  the  possible  terms  of  peace,  we  must,  of  course, 
first  put  before  ourselves  what  were  the  causes  of  the  war.  What- 
ever the  views  our  enemies  may  have  upon  the  subject,  the  line 
that  England  took  was  an  intensely  simple  one;  the  preparations 
we  had  made  were  very  slight;  our  army  was  a  small  one  com- 
pared with  that  of  other  countries;  we  had  a  strong  navy,  but 
that  we  always  have  had  for  many,  many  years  past,  simply  as  a 
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defensive  and  protective  measure.  Then  how  did  we  get  into  the 
war?  We  took  exactly  the  sa  ,ie  line  as  Mr.  Gladstone  i>  >k  at  the 
beginning  of  the  Franco-German  War  in  1870.  We,  with  France, 
Prussia,  Austria  and  Russia,  had  guaranteed  the  neutrality  of 
Belgium,  and,  whatever  other  people  did,  we  felt  it  our  duty  to 
keep  our  promise.  In  1870,  the  moment  war  broke  out  between 
Prussia  and  France,  Mr.  Gladston-  m;  ie  a  treaty  to  the  effect  that, 
if  either  side  infringed  the  neutr.-^l  of  Belgium,  we  should  join 
the  other  side.  Bismarck  at  once  id  we  were  auite  right,  -t.' 
that  they,  as  well  as  we,  were  responsii  le  for  the  indepcnd 
of  Belgium;  and  he  signed  the  treaty  with  great  cordiality,  i  •. 
Emperor  Napoleon  •'.Iso  signed  the  treaty  at  once  on  behah  of 
France;  ar  '  every  soldier  who  passed  between  Germany  and 
France  weni  right  round,  south  of  Luxemburg,  in  order  to  avoid 
trespassing  upon  the  territory  of  the  neutral. 

I  suppose  we  may  also  say,  in  this  way,  t '  it  we  should  probably 
have  gone  into  the  war  in  any  case  sooner  than  see  our  old  ally 
France  invaded,  despoiled  and  ruined;  but,  whatever  was  the 
reason,  our  action  was  absolutely  unselfish,  and  we  simply  did 
what  we  felt  to  be  our  duty.  I  believe  that,  if  you  were  to  poll  the 
men  of  England,  you  would  And  thr.t  nine-ienths  of  them,  and 
probably  far  more,  felt  that  we  had  promi-xl  to  defend  Belgium, 
and  that,  whatever  happened,  we  were  b(      \  to  fight. 

Had  peace  been  under  consider?! ion  wi  i  a  very  short  time, 
the  question  would  have  been  oimple;  but  the  line  the  Germans 
took  with  Belgium  and  France,  ro  say  nothing  of  the  Eastern 
countries,  made  the  w'r-^l-  questio..  'ar  more  difficult.  We  then 
had  to  call  in  the  help  c.  ar  colonics ;  and,  in  making  peace,  these 
who  have  fought  for  us  so  devotedly  will  have  to  have  their  say  in 
the  matter  as  well  as  England. 

But  now,  whenever  peace  has  to  be  discussed,  it  will  be  a  ques- 
tion for  France,  Belgium,  Russia,  Japan,  Rcumania,  Serbia,  Mon- 
tenegro, Italy  and  Portugal,  besides,  as  I  have  said,  our  own 
colonies;  and  it  is  of  no  use  for  one  party  to  say  what  they  will,  or 
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will  not  insist  upon  until  they  know  what  all  the  others  think,  and 
also  until  we  see  what  condition  we  are  all  in  when  the  war  ends. 
Many  people  are  now  saying  that  we  must  insist  on  having  all  sorts 
of  trade  arrangements.  The  people  who  hold  opposite  views  on 
tariff  reform  abuse  each  other  and  say  strong  things,  quite  for- 
getting that  .hese  other  countries  may  not  care  to  keep  up  this 
tremendous  war  simply  for  the  benefit  of  English  trade.  We  shall 
get  a  certain  amount  of  our  own  way,  but  not  all  of  it;  and,  further- 
more, if  the  war  is  costing  England,  as  we  are  told,  ^^5,000,000  a 
day,  I  very  much  doubt  if  any  benefit  we  can  eet  for  our  trade  by 
any  special  terms  of  peace  would  be  worth  p.>ying  anything  like 
that  price  for.  It  always  seems  to  me  that,  when  England  really 
exerts  herself,  she  can  fill  up  with  trade  ver>-  fairly;  and  certainly 
whenever  other  countries  get  a  monopoly  of  some  particular  pro- 
duct, it  is  very  generally  because  we  have  not  troubled  with  it. 
For  example,  during  the  last  seventy  years  or  so,  the  greater  part 
of  the  zinc  trade  in  the  world  has  been  in  the  hands  of  Belgium, 
though  latterly  Germany  has  gone  a  good  deal  into  it;  but  other 
parts  of  the  world  have  had  their  specialities,  and  the  amount  of 
trade  that  could  be  executed  by  om  average  number  of  unem- 
ployed is  comparatively  small,  and  certainly  not  worth  talking 
about  in  connection  with  a  war  of  this  unheard-of  magnitude. 

Looking  at  past  wars,  England  has  generally,  I  should  say,  been 
very  successful  in  her  peace  negotiations— usually  very  liberal  and 
tolerant,  and  the  arrangements  therefore  have  been  very  per- 
manent. To  take  two  examples  only:  people  talk  very  fiercely 
about  making  Germany  incapable  of  doing  this  sort  of  thing  again, 
which  is  exactly  what  Napoleon  Bonaparte  said  after  the  defeat 
of  Prussia  at  the  battle  of  Jena.  He  reduced  her  army  to,  I  think, 
32,000  men,  compelled  her  to  declare  war  on  all  his  enemies,  and 
to  ally  herself  with  him  in  all  his  wars,  besides  paying  very  heavily 
in  other  ways;  and  what  was  the  consequence?  Within  the  next 
eleven  years  the  Prussians  twice  invaded  Paris  successfully !  After 
Waterioo,  the  Duke  of  Wellington  would  only  allow  us  to  take  two 
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veiy  small  islands  from  France,  neither  of  which  did  she  care  about 
and  which  were  very  important  to  us.   We  did  all  we  could  to 
lighten  her  burden  as  regarded  other  Powers,  we  took  no  payment 
for  expenses,  and  we  succeeded  in  getting  France  clear  of  the 
enemy's  troops  quicker  even  than  was  arranged  under  the  terms 
of  peace.  Other  people  wanted  to  take  territory  from  France,  but 
the  Duke  said:  "No,  taking  territory  simply  means  laying  the  seed 
of  future  wars."  If  anyone  is  curious  enough  to  read  the  Ufe  of 
Napoleon,  he  will  see  how  astonished  Napoleon  was  at  our  action 
He  considered  that  "England  had  acted  most  foolishly  in  her  own 
interests;  she  had  everything  at  her  feet  and    he  had  taken 
nothingi."    But  mark  the  consequences:  notwithstanding  that 
there  have  been  any  number  of  burning  questions  between  France 
and  us,  we  have  now  gone  through  a  hundred  years  since  that  time 
without  any  war,  and  have  ended  by  being  the  most  thoroughly 
loyal  and  sincere  friends. 

And,  finally,  to  threaten  what  you  are  going  to  do  after  a  war 
when  you  have  conquered,  is  encouraging  the  war  party  of  that 
country,  and  discouraging  those  who  would  be  glad  to  seek  for  peace 
The  third  point  is  the  question  of  capital  and  labour.  It  seems 
to  me  that  some  employers  are  afraid  that  the  men  are  organizing 
m  order  to  crush  them;  on  the  other  hand,  there  are  those  among 
the  labour  party  who  seem  to  think  the  employers  are  organizing 
to  crush  them.   I  must  frankly  say  that  I  believe  both  these  are 
bogies  caused  by  nervousness  rather  than  by  well-defined  dangers 
All  the  trades  union  leaders  seem  to  me  to  be  most  anxious  to  arrive 
at  some  settlement  to  avoid  the  tedious  and  expensive  strikes  that 
have  been  such  a  trouble  in  the  past,  and  I  believe  a  large  majority 
of  the  employers  feel  the  same  way;  and  I  am  very  much  inclined 
to  think  that,  now  the  Government  have  got  such  a  strong  control 
of  our  works,  they  will  not  take  their  hands  off  until  they  feel  that 
f^tb^^''^  "^^P"^'  ^°^  labour  on  a  fairiy  satisfactory  working 

1  See  Sir  Walter  Scotf.  Lift  of  Napoleon,  Appendix  IV. 
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May  I  first  say  how  I  believe  the  question  will  really  work  out? 
Of  course,  if  peace  came  at  all  suddenly  and  the  armies  were  dis- 
banded, it  would  be  a  work  of  very  great  difficulty — confining  our- 
selves to  our  own  country — to  get  four  or  five  millions  of  men  back 
into  civil  life  without  a  great  deal  of  confusion  and  waste;  but  I  do 
not  believe  the  task  would  be  insuperable.  If  the  Government 
would  discharge  some  of  the  soldiers  as  quickly  as  possible,  taking 
care  always  to  send  away  those  who  had  work  to  go  to  at  once, 
I  believe  the  matter  would  become  easier  and  easier  every  month. 
They  must  be  prepared  to  keep  on  some  of  the  soldiers  perhaps 
rather  longer  than  they  are  absolutely  wanted,  until  the  others  get 
shaken  into  their  places;  but,  if  we  consider  that  for  three  years 
all  ordinary  industries  have  been  paralyzed;  that  hardly  anything 
has  been  produced  except  munitions  of  war;  that,  alas!  a  large 
number  of  the  men  who  have  gone  have  lost  their  lives  and  will 
not  come  back ;  that,  in  other  words,  we  have  three  years'  arrears 
to  make  up ;  that  everything  is  in  disorder  and  that  there  is  not  a 
railway,  nor  a  road,  nor  a  factory,  hardly  a  dwelling  house,  we 
might  say  hardly  a  suit  of  clothes,  in  the  whole  of  Europe  that 
does  not  need  repair  badly,  it  stands  to  reason  that  the  demand 
for  labour  as  soon  as  we  can  get  the  men  into  their  places  will  be 
something  far  greater  than  anybody  has  ever  seen  before.  Repair 
work,  as  probably  every  workman  knows,  takes  more  labour  in 
proportion  to  the  amount  of  capital  involved  than  almost  any- 
thing else,  and  when  we  come  to  replace  all  the  things  that  have 
been  neglected,  I  think  there  is  no  doubt  whatever  that  we  shall 
have  the  ideal  state  of  things  of  two  employers  running  after  every 
workman. 

There  is  another  point  which  I  have  never  seen  s'lffiriently 
emphasized,  and  that  is  the  extraordinary  way  in  which,  o\s  ,  to 
the  war,  the  working  classes  especially  are  learning  to  save  money. 
If  they  do  this,  all  their  savings  help  to  make  work.  You  cannot 
invest  money  without  making  employment  for  somebody,  and 
there  is  no  limit  to  what  the  world  could  buy  if  only  there  were 
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capital  enough  to  keep  the  industries  going  while  it  was  being 
produced.  The  Government  have  told  us  how  important  it  is 
on  account  of  th-  war,  that  we  should  be  thrifty,  and  they  teach 
us  that  every  atom  of  capital,  no  matter  to  whom  it  belongs,  is  an 
absolute  strength  to  the  country.  This  is  true  in  time  of  peace  as 
well  as  m  tmie  of  war,  and  if  only  working  men  can  continue 
to  save  a  certam  proportion  of  their  wages  it  will  enormously 
mcrease  not  only  the  -stability  of  the  country  but  their  own  daily 
wages,  by  making  a  much  greater  demand  for  their  services-  be- 
sides enabUng  them  to  meet  their  employers  on  far  more  equal 
terms.  ^ 

But  I  should  like  to  appeal  to  aU  your  readers  as  to  whether  they 
are  not  mtensely  proud  of  the  people  of  England  under  the  present 
condition  of  things?  Could  anything  be  more  unselfish  and  more 
chivalrous  than  the  acts  of  our  soldiers.?  Only  second  to  them  is 
the  way  in  which  the  enormous  majority  of  those  who  have  been 
obliged  to  stay  at  home  have  stuck  to  their  work,  and  overworked 
themselves  in  order  to  produce  that  which  was  wanted.  Of  course 
there  are  exceptions:  there  are  bad  people  and  idle  people  every- 
where, but  they  form  a  very  small  minority.  As  far  as  we  know 
only  a  very  small  fraction  of  our  men  had  ever  wished  to  be  soldiers  • 
they  went  because  they  saw  it  to  be  their  duty  for  the  sake  of 
their  country.  And  see  also  how  tiie  women  of  England,  from  the 
highest  to  the  lowest,  have  turned  to  work  of  any  kind  in  order 
to  keep  tiie  country  going,  and  to  supply  it  with  what  it  wanted. 
It  IS  horrible  to  think  of  being  on  bitter  terms  again  after  this. 
The  officers  and  men  in  the  trenches  work  together  like  brothers 
and  are  intensely  loyal  to  each  other;  that  is  the  feeling  we  ought 
to  have  between  employers  and  workmen  in  this  country.  When 
I  first  became  an  engineer,  my  feeling  was  to  look  upon  even,  man 
in  the  same  works  with  myself  as  a  comrade  and  a  friend,  and 
I  have  always  succeeded  in  having  that  feeling  towards  a  good 
many  of  them.  There  have  been  exceptions— like  the  rest  of  us, 
I  have  been  mixed  up  with  trade  disputes  and  strikes— but  still 
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there  is  a  large  amount  of  good  feeling;  and  that  is  what  has  really 
pulled  the  country  through,  notwithstanding  the  quarrels,  and  that 
is  what  we  want  to  encourage.  It  seem?  to  me  that  the  feeling  of 
capital  towards  labour  ought  to  be  very  much  the  feeling  that 
parents  have  towards  their  children.  I  will  take  the  words  of  an 
old  cavalry  colonel.  The  commissariat  officer  had  complained  that 
some  new  arrangement  about  feeding,  which  the  colonel  thought 
would  be  better  for  the  men,  would  give  him  more  trouble.  The 
colonel  took  the  commissariat  officer  to  the  window  and  showed 
him  the  soldiers  sweeping  the  yard.  "Look  here,  sir,"  he  said, 
"those  are  the  men  who  fight  the  Queen's  battles.  I  have  to  lead 
them;  you  have  to  feed  them ;  but  you  and  I  are  of  no  use  except 
in  so  far  as  we  make  these  men  more  efficient  than  they  would 
otherwise  be;  at)d  so  I  am  afraid  both  your  convenience  and  mine 
must  give  way  to  theirs."  Soldiers  cannot  fight  without  being  led 
and  without  being  fed;  workmen  cannot  produce  anything  without 
both  capital  and  organization ;  but  the  organization  ought  to  be 
thoroughly  loyal  and  sympathetic.  My  own  impression  is  that,  if 
employers  w"'  do  what  they  can  towards  meeting  the  men  on  a 
friendly  footing,  they  will  find  the  men  fully  prepared  to  meet 
them  half-way;  but  they  should  never  drive  hard  bargains,  and 
should  always  treat  the  men  with  sympathy. 
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74,  80,  91,  116,  117,  129,  208, 
209,  259 
Capitalist  8,  15,  71,  73,  88,  104,  122, 
126,  128,  131,  148,  151,  163,  167, 
184,  194,  205,  206,  227,  228,  230, 
23',  237,  25".  252,  257.  266 
Chamberlain,  Mr.  Joseph  146,  152 
Change,  gradual  130,  132 
Chaplin,  Mr.  152 
Character,  training  of  40,  46 
Charles  II  32 
Choice  of  calling  240 
Christian  86,  87,  90,  93,  94,  174,  175, 
18^,  204,  224 
—       Politics  XX  pp.  174-85 
Christianity  5,  15 

Church  15,  25,  90,  93,  182,  183,  195, 
217,222 
— ,    The,  and  Labour  Questions 
XXVI  pp.  224-6 

—  Catechism  174,  195,  225 
Churchill,  Mr.  W.  213 
Churchmen  13,  15,  144,  174 

Civil   life,    return    to     133-6,    142, 
272 
—    Waru 


Civilian  137,  138,  140 

Class  antagonism  204,  249 

aergy  11,  12, 44,  183,  204,  225,  226, 

229 
Clyde,  the  48,  55.  67,  "5.  '55 
Coal  7,  81,  147,  2o6,  211,  220 

—  mining  80 

—  owners  7,  21,   loi,   147,  208, 
211,  220 

—  trade  21,  74,  81,  102,  116,  124, 
220,  259  (see  Amortization) 

Coke  147 

Collective  bargaining  157 

College  241,  248 

—     workshops  43 
Collieries,  75,  81,  155,  208,  220,  259, 

263 
Colonies  34,  35,  121,  124,  129,  152, 

254,  258,  26i6,  269 
Commerce  90 

Commercial  travellers  125,  132 
Community  27,  35,  77,  250 
Companies  158,  232,  250,  257,  258 
Compensation  for  injury  77,  78,  83, 
85,  96,  103 

for  loss  29,  30,  35 

Competition  215,  222,  235,  255 

,      American  29 

,      foreign  50,  51,  55,  57, 

76,  82 
Compromise  143,  145,  264 
Compulsory  education  240 

insurance  79,  80,  84,  106 

service    134,   135,    139, 

140 

Confidence,  want  of  124,  126 
Conscientious  objector  134 
Conservative  Party  143,  145,  146 
Consumer  123,  146,  191,  246,  266 
Consumption  123,  125 
Contractors  78,    112,    118  (see   Ad- 
miralty contractors) 

,      Sub-  103,  253,  257,  260, 

261 
Contracts  15,  49,  H2,  155,  191,  257 
Co-operation  166,  2:7,  218,  227,  228 
Co-operative  societies  166 
Co-operator  222 
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Co-partnership  xix  pp.  165-73 

Copper  mines  116 

Corpora)  punishment  39,  40 

Corporations  257 

Cost  of  living  202,  223,  225 

Cost  of  Working  the  Workmen't 
Compensation  Act  viii  pp.  74-6 

Costs  33,  57,211,212,236 

Cowards  134,  135 

Cromwell  23 

Crown  tenants  28 

Customers  4,  5,  48,  49,  56,  58,  61, 
62,  68,  70,  78,  80,  82,  83,  92,  98, 
iio-iS,  '25,  126,  151,  155,  157, 

162,    197-9,    221,   222,    225,    227, 
23s.  242,  249.  253,  263 

Dale,  Sir  David  123,  124 

Demand  109,  124,  236,  264,  271 

Depreciation  117,  158 

Derby  winner  233,  2") 

Design  108-11,  U7-21 

Directors  21,  102,  158,  169,  170,  213, 
249,  250  (see  Workmen  as  Direc- 
tors) 

Disraeli  18 

Distress  153,  i8o,  2*8 

Distribution  of  Wealth,  Unequal  11 
pp.  10-15 

Dividends  54,  74,  75,  81,  116,  117, 
I2I-3,  126,  165,  166,  169,  183, 
184,  188,  208,  212,  230,  258,  259, 
265  (see  Profits) 

,     proportion  to  wages  173, 

184,  188,  194,  208,  209,  7.12,  218, 
220,  234,  259 

Dockers  47  (see  Strike) 

"Down  tools"  196,  210 

Draughtsman  118,  242,  246,  262 

Drawing  office  104,  118,  245,  246 

Drill  136,  140 

Duelling  201,  216 

Duties  of  Employers  and  Employed 
XXV  pp.  217-23 

Duty  12,  241,  269,  273 
—    to   our   neighbour    174,    175, 
'95.  225 

Dyer,  Colonel  63 


Economics  241,  242 

Economy  in  spending  1 5,  26,  93 

Education  2,  3,  144,  175,  239,  240 

from  an  Employer's  Point 

of  View  V  pp.  36-46  (see  Act, 
Education) 

Efficiency,  increased  4,  1 5 

Eight  hours  day  49,  50,   55-8,  67 

(fee  Strike) 
Electrical  work  55 
Electricity  228 

Elswick  Works  i,  53,  54,  189,  239 
Employer,  small  58,  78,  79,  83,  84, 

96,  103,  104,  133,  136,  139,  140, 

163,  164,  171,  206,  207,  219,  220, 

222,228,229,  251,  252,  255 

,     The  Unpopular  xxx  pp. 

247-65 
Employers  6, 15, 47-r,,  53,  54,  „.^^ 
63,  68-71,  74,  76-80,  83-5,  88, 
96-104,  106,  133,  135-42,  148, 
150,  154-8,  160,  162,  163,  168, 
169,  171-3,  186-9,  195-200,  204- 
7,  209-13,  215,  224-9,  232-7, 
239.  24',  244,  266,  267,  271-4 

and  Employed  59,  215 

—       ,       Duties  of 

XXV  pp.  217-23 

and  Workmen  60-3,  65, 

66,  70,  71,  73,  80,  83,  'oo, 
loi,  106,  148,  150,  156, 
157,  166,  197,  198,  201, 
211,  212,  217,  221,  247, 
248,  251,  256,  261,  262, 
267,  273,  274  (see  Good- 
will) 

,     Association  of  62,  71,  96, 

102 
■ Federation    48-52,     154, 

215,  251,  267 

Liability    Bill    (see    Bill 

and  Liability) 

Employers'  salaries  75,  81 

Employment  132,  184,  191,  203, 
205,  212,  220,  221,  229,  231,  232, 
23s,  237,  246,  255,  257,  266, 
272 

Engine  works  (see  Works) 
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Engineenng  44,  48,  49,  57,  58,  80, 
108,  113,  119,  lai,  iM,  114,  197, 
202,  214,  242,  243.  *4J 

and    Shipbuilding    43, 

48,  i2t,  146,  154,  160, 
172,  218,  234,  246 

Dispute  VI  pp.  47-59 

Engineers  4,  68,  69,  154,  155,  202, 
240,242-4,273 

and  Shipbuilders,  Address 

to  vii  pp.  60-73 

—  136,254 

strike  (see  Strike) 

Engines  109,  112, 113,  115,  117, 119, 

120,  122,  151,  155 

Marine  4,  154,  167 

England  9,  14,  15,  26,  28,  29,  31-5, 

55,57.68,  73,  loi,  119,  130,  138, 

"4°,  143,  144,  149,  '5°,  »52,  >53, 
160,  164,  173,  175,  176,  178,  191, 
194,  196,  197,  204,  206,  207,  214, 
"5,  234,  248,  254,  258,  268-71, 

English  characteristics  4,  134 

—  manufacturers  5,   148,   150, 

—  men  8,  206,  207,  266 
Enterprise  29,  158,  162,  228,  266 
Estimates  115-17,  253 

Eton  44,  45 

Evening  classes  3,  241,  245 

Examinations  240,  245,  246 

Exmoor  34 

Expansion  111,  112,  ii_ 

Extreme  measures  198 

Extremists  144,  145 

Factory  243,  253,  263,  265 
Fair  Trade  7,  128,  131,  144,  152 
Farmers  12,  27,  78,  130,  146,  254 
" Feea-and-speed  men"  54 
Fiscal  Policy  175 
Fishing  25,  257 
Food  147,  266 
Ford  car  260,  264 

Foreign  countries  124,  126,  129,  148 
—      goods  4,  5,  82,  144,  147-9, 
151,152 


Foreigners  5,  8,  155,  194,  266 
Foremen  203,  242,  251,  262 
Fortunes  132,  219,  220,  229,  232, 

254,  255 
France  13,  153,  175,269,271 
Free  Trade  29,  144 

,      Two   Letters   on   TarifiF 

Reform  and  xvi  pp.  146-53 
Furness,  Sir  C.  (Lord)  xvii  pp.  157- 

61,  162,  165,  170-2,  208 

Gambling  116,  226,  233 

in  Relation  to   Business 

XXII  pp.  190-5 

Gas  214,  228,  257 

—  works,  South  Metropolitan  Co. 
72,  161,  169,  258  (see  Livesey) 

George  II  33 
— ,    Mr.  Henry  31 
— ,    Mr.  Lloyd  197 
Germany  55,  139, 153,  175,  240,  269, 

270 
Gladstone,  Mr.  18,  19,  30,  269 
Glasgow  248 
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Goodwill    between    employers    and 

men  72,  73,  214,  215,  221-3,  238, 

250,  265,  273,  274 
Government  8,  13,  17,  20-3,  30,  32, 

35,  95,  105,  «35,  «4o,  «42,  143, 
177-9,  '81,  182,  186,  187,  200, 
214,  219,  239, 240,  242, 249,  263, 
264,  266,  269,  271-3 

as  employer  162-4,  210, 

218,220,228,  237,  255, 
257,  258 

officials  237,  258,  264 

work  82  (see  Inswance) 

Haldane,  Mr.  (Lord)  177 

Hawthorn,  Messrs.  R.  and  W.  245, 246 

Henry  I  27 

Heredity  20,  21 

High  standard  in  business  86,  190 

—  —       in  work  244,  245 
History,  study  of  12,  39,  241 
Holidays  3,  56,  187 

Home  Rule  Bill  (see  BUI) 
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Honours,  v«lue  of  14 
Hone-racing  192,  233 
Hours,  reduction  of  49-51 
House  of  Commons  16-23,  95, 105-7, 

jL»7,    «3S.    '43.    '44,    «72    (*ee 
Taxation) 

—  of  Lords  III  pp.  16-23 
Humphreys,Tennant  and  Co.,Messrs. 

49.  56 

Imports  153 

Income  10,  1 1,  87,  88,  90,  147,  198, 
205,  221,246,  252,255,266 
— ,     average  14,  187 

—  tax  128,  172 

— ,     total  of  country's  187 
"In  Darkest  England"  15 
India  176-9 
Indian  Mutiny  178 
Individual  6,  250,  251 

—  care  45 

Industrial  Conditions  after  the  War 
XXXII  pp.  268-74 

—  Peace  xxiv  pp.  202-16 
Industries  29,  160,    197,  228,  272, 

273  . 

— ,        English  127,  148,  150 

— ,        local  146,  147 
Industry  8,  32,  35,  227,  228 
Insurance  8,  78,  81,  83-5,  96 

—  against      Unemployment 
XXI  pp.  186-9 

—  companies  79,  80,  84 

— ,       Government   80,   84,   85, 

106  (see  Act  and  Compulsory) 
Interest  165,  166,  170,  218 
Interference   67,   68,  98,    175,    194, 

'95,  263 
Investments  54,  83,  116,  122,  128, 

160,  172,  188,  194,  206,  208,  221, 

230,231,236,272 
Investor  121-3,  162,  163,  230 
Ireland  26,  196 
Irish  Church  19 
Iron  and  steel  123,  124,  238 
— ,  girders  5 
— ,  P»?  29,  147 
Irreducible  minimum  82 


Jena,  Battle  of  270 
Joicey,  Sir  James  (Lord)  81 
Joiner  work  149,  151 
Joiners  and  carpenters  154 
Judges  80,  106 

King  13,  17,  23 
Kniger,  President  178 

Labour  6,  i*,  48,  88,  114,  115,  126, 
128,  148,  151,  158,  162,  163,  172, 
191,  194,  203-5,  207,  208,  211, 
215,  222,  223,  227,  229,  230,  232, 
234-6,  238,  250,  253,  263,  27a 
(see  Cafital  and  Labour) 
— ,    Chuese  175 

—  disputes  63,  96,  97,  100,  loi, 
103,  106,  221,  248,  273 

—  famine  121 
— ,  free  96 

—  leaders  228 

—  members  143,  215,  221,  249 

—  Party  95,  104-7,  222,  228, 

27« 

—  Problems  :    pp.  95-107 

—  questions  268 

—  — ,     The    Church    and 
XXVI  pp.  224-6 

—  saving  appliances  261 
Labourers  12, 47, 52-4, 1 16, 137, 141, 

'59.  '63,  186,  196,  202,  209,  236, 

247,  259,  264 
Lancashire  48,  124,  160 
Land  12 

—  compared  with  other  Property 
IV  pp.  24-35 

—  owners  11,  12,  22,  25,  27,  30, 

3',  193 
Languages  38,  39 
Latin  and  Greek  38 
Leaders  166,  168 
Learning,  art  of  38,  39 

— ,       enthusiasm  for  39,  40 
Legislation  7,  8,  17,  20,  35,  66,  71, 

98,  106,  127,  128,  151,  153,  163, 

180-4,  '94.  195,  201,  214,  215. 

217,  221,  222,  249,  263,  264 
Liability  of  employers  77,  106 
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Liberal  Party  143 

Liberty  17,  102 

Licensing  (lee  jlct) 

Limit*  of  demarcation  68,  103 

Litigation  79,  80,  85,  101 

Livesey,  Mr.  (Sir  George)  72, 161, 169, 

170,  258 
Loans  126,  129,  16;,  166,  210 
Local  Government  Board  255 
Lock-out  48,  50,  5'.  69,  7',  96,  98, 

'55-  '57,  "98,  201,  210,  263 
Locomotive  (cce  Engines) 
London  21,  29,  30,  49,  50-3,  56,  67, 

IIS,  118,  129,  189,  193,  200,  203, 

205-8,  219,  223,  230,  249,  256 
Losses  148,  156,  157,  192,  193,  198, 

199,  213,  258  (see  Compensation) 
Lottery  116,  233 
Luxemburg  269 
Luxuries  10,  56,  121,  236 

Macaulay,  Lord  32 
Machine-men  52,  53,  68,  142 
Machine-question  48,  49,  52,  53 
Machinery  4,  50,  54-7,  60,  110,  121, 

122,  126,  128,  129,  162,  166,  199, 

202,,  236,  238,  254,  260 
Machines  52,  53,  57,  58,  1 1 1,  243,  244 
Majority  203,   248,   249,   251,  253, 

267 
Management  of  works  47,  49,  54,  68, 

7j.  162,  164,  236,  237 
Managers  61,  72,  104,  118,  119,  121, 

172,  203,  218,  219,  237,  249,  251, 

252 
Manchester  48,  248 
Manufactories  218 
Manufacturer  13,  120,  125,  129,  147, 

150,  151,  162,  191,  221,  226,  230, 

23s,  265,  266 
Manufactures  5,  173,  194,  264 
Manufacturing  29,  33,  173,  217,  220, 

221,  249,  2^q 
Marshall,  Mr.  F.  C.  245 
Marshall  trophy  241; 
Material  2,  76,  126,  149,   191,  205, 
212,  229,  232,  253,  254 

— ,      raw  124,  147,  149,  162,  266 
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McCarthy,  Mr.  88 
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116,  137,  141,  159,  186,  187,  189, 

196,  202,  203,  213,  237,  241,  243- 

5,  247,  259 
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pp.  1-9 
Middle  clau  73,  137 
Middleton,  Messrs.  56 
Midland*,  the  124 

Military  *ervice  12,  27,  aS,  31  (see 
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—       training  134  7 
Militia  31,  133,  137,  138,  142 
Millionaire     171,     (88,     193,     194, 

205-7,  229,  232-4,  264 
Miners  8,  101,  267 
Mines  218,  232 

Mines'  Regulation  Act  (tee  Art) 
Mining  29,  81,  220  (tee  Coal  and 

Copper) 
Minorities  130,  131,  134,  139,  166, 

180,  203,  249,  273 
Moderate  men  144 
Monarchy  23,  181 
Money  88-90,  94,  206,  207,  210,  248, 

256,  265  (see  Economy,  Spending, 
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— ,    happiness  not  dependent  on 

10,  89,  226 
— ,    Mr.  Chiozza  (Sir  Leo)  220 
Monopolies  214,  220,  270 
Mundella,  Principal  239-41 
Municipalization  144,  257 

Napoleon  I  13,  270,  271 

Napoleon  III  269 

Navvy  236,  257,  264 

Navy  177,  268 
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265 
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Ownership  of  Capital  xxvii  pp.  227- 
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Paris  270 

Parliament  18-21,  98,  loi,  105,  180, 
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234,  263 
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—  and  wealth  204,  207 
Prairie  value  28,  29,  31 

Price  4,  5,  7,  55,  58,  76,  125,  148, 
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Prices  33,  49,  76,  156,  167,  232,  235, 
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— ,   reduction  of  6,  54,  58,  107, 
156,264 
Production  9,  113,  123,  125,  266 
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258-60 
— ,    average8i,82,  117,  194,  218, 
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*34,  254 
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—  service  12 
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